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THE PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY AT THE SOUTH. 


By Josern C. Hart, Ese. 
Author of Miriam Coffin, Catharine Blennar, etc. 


We have often asked ourselves, what has been done by our Govern- 
ment in the way of discovery ?’—Just nothing! We sail our vessels by 
the imperfect charts of other nations—we send ships without number 
into every sea—our flag floats proudly in every port—and yet we have 
never sent an armed vessel—much less a well ordered expedition,— 
forth to make discovery. ‘True, in 1828-9, an exploring vessel, (the 
sloop-of-war Peacock,) was prepared by the then President; but his 
successor said ‘‘ No!”*—and behold it did not sail. Modern disco- 
very, then, so far as Americans are concerned, is confined to our mer- 
chantmen, and more especially to our Whalemen and Sealers in the 
Pacific and South Atlantic Oceans. What a vast field of rock, and 
shoal, and ocean exists in the South! and what dangers do our seamen 
undergo, almost blindfold! We have seen, of late, that the waters are 
again in motion, and that Congress, or at least the lower House thereof, 
has a report lying upon its table, recommending the preparation of an 
expedition for exploration in the Southern Seas, for the purpose of dis- 
covering, if possible, new haunts of the whale and the seal ;—to sound 
the shallows and ‘locate’ the rocks which lie in the paths of our 
whalers, and to develope the resources of islands as yet unknown to 
fame, or, if known, often fatally so to many of our navigators. In or- 
der, therefore, to trace the progress of Discovery at the South, and to 
mark the degree of utility or success attendant upon the efforts of early 
as well as late discoverers in that region, we have turned over the 
pages of several Journalists of repute. ‘The voyages of Anson, Biron, 
and Cook are among the former; and, of the latter, the Journal of 
Commodore Porter while in command of the frigate Essex in 1812-13; 
the Narrative of Capt. Charles H. Barnard, an American, while de- 
tained among the Falkland Islands, about the same period, on a sealing 
voyage; and, lastly, the voyage of Capt. Weddell, a British officer, 
among the South Shetlands; these yield us materials of more modern 
date, but scarcely of greater general moment than their predecessors. 
We propose to make a summary of the last mentioned Journal, inas- 
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much as it comes to us in a most imposing form from the English 
press, and puts forth greater pretension than all the others. We are, 
in a measure, compelled to adopt this course, because but few copies of 
the Journal of Captain Weddell have ever reached America, while 
those of the other commanders are to be found in nearly all our libra- 
ries. Let us, therefore, commune with the British Captain awhile, 
and turn his labours, if possible, to some good account. 

The mania for bookmaking has of late years prevailed to so great an 
extent, that every petty tourist who travels the hackneyed roads of 
either continent in a stagecoach, or inconsiderable voyager who crosses 
an ocean, deems it his duty to inflict upon the public (posterity we 
will not say)—a book. ‘The consequence is, that our bookstores, our 
public libraries and reading rooms are lumbered with a sort of fustian, 
which borrows its materiel, in some instances, from the slang of the 
stagedriver, and, in others, from the forced lucubrations of some heavy 
genius, or the commonplace observations of bald, disjointed writers. 
Publications, emanating from such sources, may be properly classed 
under the head of Ephemerals. It is true, they are consigned in due 
season to the custody of the perruquier or the pastrycook—and, in the 
estimate of their specific gravity, we may hazard the conjecture that 
their leaden influence would assist the aforesaid pastrycook materially 
in the composition of the celebrated ** boudin de plomb :’’ but notwith- 
standing their natural tendency to oblivion, they live long enough under 
the nurture of a vitiated public taste, to annoy us in some shape or 
other at every turn—like the gnat or the gadfly under the influence of a 
summer’s sun. ‘There is hope of relief at all times, by a judicious at- 
tention to the doctor’s specifics, from the stupor of physical debility ; but 
who will ‘* minister to the mind diseased,”’ and deserve an immortality 
by prescribing a cure for the inveterate prosing of the dull author? We 
fear, however, that there is no remedy for his stupidity—no panacea for 
his dulness, and that, as far as his case is concerned, we may ‘ throw 
physic to the dogs.” The overflowings of such geniuses will still be 
poured upon us, and we must bear the infliction with what philosophy 
wemay. Nor is the American public the only one doomed to undergo 
this species of suffering. Our brethren on the other side of the Atlantic 
have their full share of the abortions of the press. ‘There are many of 
their publications, and those that are praised too, which we may liken 
to very ordinary birds dressed in the borrowed plumage of the swan; 
—and, in ruffling the feathers of a jackdaw, as we may with justice 
consider Mr Weddell, we are not without apprehension of disturbing 
a brood of haleyons that are in the habit of surveying themselves, and 
each other, with amazing complacency.” 

The author before us, whose book has not had the good fortune to 
arrive at arepublication in this country, appears to be an officer of ‘His 
Majesty’s Navy,” on furlough, we presume, and, for aught we know, 
of the same grade and pretensions as ‘the ‘‘ Honourable Lieutenant De 
Roos,” the English tourist, who travelled over, and criticised the Ame- 
rican continent in less than a month. Like him, too, Captain Weddell 
has written a book of some three hundred pages, and, to our notion, 
has spoiled a deal of good paper, in telling a long and unprofitable 
story, which we shall endeavour to extricate from prolixity, by abbre- 
viation, and, in a few words, present to our readers. But where shall 

* ¢ It is so long since any body has praised us but oursELVES,”’ etc.—See the 
Edinburgh Review, No. XXXI, p. 1, (vol. 16,) for this very candid admission. 
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we begin? If we follow the course of the narrative, we are compelled 
to commence at both ends, and stop in the middle of the book ;—and 
then, what shall we point out as worthy of remark ? If we open the vo- 
lume, no matter where, we are reminded that Captain Cook went only 
to the 71st degree of south latitude, and that our author penetrated to 
the seventyfourth. We have thus betrayed the secret inducement for 
writing the Journal ; and we are free to confess our belief that, were it 
not for these three odd degrees of latitude, we should never have heard 
of Captain Weddell as an author. He might have altered an old sea 
song, and told his story as well in the constantly recurring burthen— 


**T beat ’em three degrees, 
When I sailed, when I sailed— 
And I beat ’em three degrees, 
When I sailed.” 


But to commence :—After the title* and dedication, which are things 
of course and not to be omitted, we have an *“ Introduction,” answer- 
ing the double purpose of preface and index ; and serving, also, if one 
chooses to read no further, as a complete epitome of the whole, bating, 
perhaps, a reference to certain tables, (filling about one-eighth part of 
his pages,) which consist, if we remember right, of deductions from 
his chronometers. ‘These instruments, by the way, we are informed, 
with great solemnity, were made by ‘*‘ Murray and Co. of London,” 
and, together with his azimuth compass, that had the advantage of be- 
ing “‘ patent,”’ cost the enormous sum of £240, and upwards. ‘The inex- 
tricable confusion of the materials, which are lugged in and heaped to- 
gether by the author, will not allow us to speak favourably of his style: 
but in relation thereunto we will remark, that could we summon him to 
read his work in our presence, we might be gratified, perhaps, between 
the idiom and the intonation, with as complete a patois as England 
could afford. But we will not further deal so severely with our author. 
who appears to expect some consideration, inasmuch as he affixes to 
his name the significant letters “‘ F, R. S. E. and R. N.,” but leave it 
to our readers to determine whether he is not entitled to the other ini- 
tials, equally significant, which Doctor Pangloss is in the habit of quot- 
ing, after he announces himself so pompously as a ‘* LL. D.” to his 
auditory. 

“‘ Having performed a voyage of investigation,” our navigator modestly ob- 
serves, “ to a higher southern latitude than has hitherto been obtained, I have 
thought that it might be expedient, more especially for the benefit of hydrogra- 
phy, to make public the principal occurrences of that voyage.” 


And again— 


‘“* Notwithstanding the inducement to which I have referred at the beginning 
of this introduction of my being, in a measure, bound for the sake of the science 
of hydrography to record the performance of this unprecedented voyage, I should, 
nevertheless, have done it only by means of an official letter to the Honourable 


* A Voyage towards the South Pole, performed in the years 1822-24; con- 
taining an Examination of the Antarctic Sea, to the 74th degree of latitude; and 
a Visit to Tierra del Fuego, with a particular account of the Inhabitants. To 
which is added, much useful information on the Coasting Navigation of Cape 
Horn and the adjacent Lands, with Charts of Harbours, &. By James Wed- 
dell, F. R. S. E. London. 
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Commissioners of His Majesty’s Navy, had not the notices of foreign and un- 
known matters, contained in my notes, appeared so interesting, that the solicita- 
tions of my friends, (more particularly of my co-owners in the vessels and 
voyage, John Strachan, Esquire, of Edinburgh, and James Mitchell, Esquire, of 
London,) prevailed with me to carry my information to the press.” pp. 1, 5. 


This is indeed prodigious—but we are grieved to be obliged to clip 
the wings of this ‘foreign and unknown’’ fancy, and prevent it from 
soaring to that absolute immortality, which, with the assuming exclu- 
siveness peculiar to his countrymen, he would arrogate to himself. We 
take the freedom to inform him, that our tough Nantucket whalers, with 
silent, unostentatious industry, have been beforehand with him in the 
enactment of all his prodigies, except, perhaps, excelling Captain Cook 
by ‘“‘three degrees ;’’—that our Bunkers, our Gardners, and our Cof- 
fins, our Pendletons and our Palmers, can pilot him to recesses of the 
ocean, to which the leviathan of the deep has retired, as it were to 
avoid the besom of extermination which has gone forth from that island 
of sand. We will not, however, anticipate our subject, but proceed 
with the details of this wonderful narrative. 


* Our adventure,” so the wording runs of this voyage of investigation, “* was 
for procuring fur-seals; and our vessels were the brig Jane, of Leith, of one 
hundred and sixty tons, and the cutter Beaufoy, of London, of sixtyfive tons, 
both fitted out in the ordinary way, and provisioned for two years. The former, 
with a crew of twentytwo officers and men, was under my own command; the 
‘fatter, with a crew of thirteen, was commanded by Mr Matthew Brisbane.* 
On the 17th September, 1822, I gave Mr Matthew Brisbane his instructions, 
and at five o’clock in the afternoon, both vessels weighed, and made sail out of 
the Downs.” pp. 1, 8. 


Having now got our adventurer fairly into blue water, the interest of 
the Captain’s story commences, and in a short time we find him trying 
his hand at the romantic, in the description he gives us of a negocia- 
tion for pigs and poultry with a governor’s lady, in one of the Cape de 
Verde Islands, under the inspiration of music and a bottle of wine. In 
order that we may not lose sight of his chronometers, and of the where- 
abouts, he prefaces his jeu d’esprit by telling us that “‘the mean of 


chronometers was 22° 59’ 0’’! for the -longitude of the anchorage,” 
and then proceeds :— 


** Sea stock of pigs, goats, sheep, and poultry, may be had here, but all are 
lean and of an inferior breed.”’—[We never yet saw an Englishman who could 
eat his mutton peaceably, and, thank God, in any other country but Old Eng- 
land. ]—* Perhaps the best place for stock is St Jago, where it is better fed, al- 
though somewhat dearer. I waited on the Governor, who was on board a 
schooner of war, at anchor in the bay. He was dressed in a general’s uniform, 
and rather a goodlooking man. On my telling him that my object was to pro- 
cure a supply of stock, and that the vessels should not anchor, he immediately 
granted permission to land, at the same time recommended to my consideration 
the poultry yard of his lady, who, he assured me, would furnish me very rea- 
sonably. I was a good deal surprised to hear that a Governor’s lady should 
condescend to such a traffic, but immediately went on shore, and proceeded to 
the palace. The door was guarded by a soldier, who refused me admittance ; 





* This same “ Mr Mattuew Brispane” has of late been engaged in acts of 
piracy at the Falkland Islands. His career in this new occupation was, how- 
ever, of but short duration; and was interrupted by one of our sloops of war in 
a sudden descent upon his den of freebooters. 
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but, on my business being announced, I was allowed to pass by this sentinel 
and two others, and at length arrived in the presence of the lady. I found her 
employed in getting out the stock, consisting of pigs, turkeys, and fowls, into 
the middle of the yard, for inspection. According to the usual practice, she 
represented them as being fat and cheap; and I chose a number of turkeys, etc. 
which were sent down to the boat. Our bargain was concluded in the house 
over a glass of wine, and she politely desired her son, a youth of about fourteen, 
to play me a tune on the guitar, which he did with peculiar sweetness; after 
he had finished, I settled for my purchase, and bade her ladyship good day.” 


The brig and her consort once more take their departure ;—rendez- 
vous on the coast of Patagonia, and anchor in the bay of St Elena, for 
a short time, during which the vessels are refitted and fresh provisions 
laid in. To the adventurous mariner on a long and uncertain voyage, 
it is a matter of the utmost importance to find a secure anchorage on 
some friendly shore, which affords not only the means of resting the 
worn bodies of the weatherbeaten seamen, but also the comforts of a 
change of animal and vegetable food, so necessary to prevent the in- 
roads of that terrible disease, the scurvy. We are, therefore, not sur- 
prised to find Captain Weddell, on the welcome annunciation of “land 
ho!” again anxious about the quality of his mutton. 


** Guanacoes,” he observes, “‘are here very numerous, but not easily ap- 
roached: they much resemble deer ;—their flesh is well tasted, and they are 
arge enough to be an object of consideration to ships touching on this coast in 
want of refreshments. We caught one, which, when cleaned, weighed one 
hundred and twenty pounds, and was, to my taste, very like wellfed mutton, 

The difficulty of procuring these animals, from their fleetness and watchfulness, 
is such, however, that they cannot be taken hastily ; but must be entrapped by 
lurking behind bushes, about their watering places at the dawn of morning. 


Hares, which are also numerous here, are much larger than in other coun- 
tries.” p. 16. 


The Jane and Beaufoy again get under weigh, and, proceeding to 
the southward, in the latitude of 58°, five ice islands were discovered, 
with an appearance of land, but, to the reality of the latter, our Captain 
gave no credit, inasmuch as, on a former voyage, he had cruised over 
the same ground and discovered none. ‘These were, however, sure in- 
dications of an approach to that inhospitable region, where Captain 
Cook, in 1773-4, had laboured with a zeal becoming that able naviga- 
tor, but so unsuccessfully as to put at rest, for a series of years, all at- 
tempts to penetrate beyond the barriers of ice, which seemed to set an 
eternal limit to the research of man in a southern direction, and to say, 
‘thus far—no farther shalt thou go.”’ 

At daylight, on the 11th January, 1823, a flight of pigeons was ob- 
served, and, as might be expected, land was soon discovered, which 
proved to be the ‘* South Orkneys,” which Captain Weddell claims 
the merit of reporting to the ‘‘ Commissioners of his Majesty’s Navy, 
in 1822.—S. lat. 60° 37’ 50’’, and W. long. 44° 52’ 45”. 


‘“‘ Thad landed on these islands the year before ; but having a loaded ship, and 
no second vessel, I was obliged to relinquish a deliberate examination of their 
shores for that season. * * ° * * * ° + 

“* Being now close under the land, I sent a boat from each vessel to explore 
them. We continued to tack the vessels about in a bay which we called Saddle 
Island Bay. The icebergs which form in the bays in winter, and break away in 
the summer, now produced so much drift ice, that we had frequently to work 
ship to avoid striking it. The coast is, if possible, more terrific in appearance 
than South Shetland. The tops of the islands, for the most part, terminate in 
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craggy towering peaks, and look not unlike the mountain tops of a sunken land. 
The loftiest of these peaks, in a clear day, may be seen at a distance of fifteen 
leagues.”’ p. 21.—‘* Having seen some sealeopards on shore, I sent the second 
mate to take them, who soon returned with six which he had captured.” p. 22. 


We have here the first intimation of Captain Weddell’s success in 
his adventure, which, it will be remembered, was ostensibly undertaken 
for the purpose of obtaining furseals. It cannot be supposed that the 
captain had been so unsuccessful in a voyage which had already endured 
several months, as in the capture merely of some half dozen animals. 
But, although he gives us little information on this head, we are willing 
to allow him the credit of understanding the business of catching seals 
better than the trade of making books. There is trickery even in 
the trade of sealing, as well as in other pursuits; and if we take 
into the account the privations, the dangers, and the uncertainty of 
the supply attendant on this precarious business, we shall hold Cap- 
tain Weddell excused for not telling the world where these animals 
do most abound. It will be easily understood, that when the haunts 
of the seal, as well as of the whale, are too often visited, a scarcity 
will ensue. ‘This arises from the improvident and indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter of old and young, at all seasons, and without the least regard to 
those salutary regulations which must doubtless occur to every reflect- 
ing mind, and are the natural suggestions of the better informed 
whalers and sealers. When these persecuted tribes become extinct in 
one place, or are warned to retire before their unceasing executioners, 
new resorts are sought after by the trader. ‘The secret of a new disco- 
very is guarded with cautious jealousy, and as long as it is preserved 
unrevealed, is in reality so much treasure to the adventurer, and forms, 
for the time, an investment yielding a most profitable dividend. The 
necessity of not being loquacious upon matters of such high import, 
will, we think, sufficiently account for Captain Weddell’s soto voce 
manner of speaking of his success in sealing. 

The seals, alluded to above, were spotted somewhat like the leopard ; 
and, as the Captain considered them quite a novelty, or, in other words, 
a species of the phoca, hitherto unknown, he referred the matter, on 
his return, to ‘* Professor Jamieson, who kindly communicated a de- 
scription of the animal” in the words following, to wit: ‘‘ Leopardine 
Seal, the neck long and tapering; the head small; the body pale-grey- 
ish above, yellowish below, and back spotted with pale white. This 
species to be referred to the division Stenorhinque of F. Cuvier; the 
teeth, however, do not quite agree with those of his phoque Septonix, 
nor with those of Sir E. Home, figured in plate xxix. of the Philoso- 

hical Transactions for 1822.” This description of the Professor’s is 
all very well, but it argues nothing for Captain Weddell’s right of first 
discovery. If this parade is made, as we think it is, to induce a belief 
that this species of the sealeopard was unknown to sealers as well as 
to naturalists, until discovered at the South Orkneys, and promulgated 
by him, then we have to say, that long before Captain Weddell saw 
the six leopards at the Orkneys, even as far back as 1819, when the 
American navigators visited the South Shetland Islands in pursuit of 
seals, this identical ‘* Leopardine”’ species was taken by them,—and we 
marvel greatly that the Captain did not notice them while at the Shet- 
land Isles. 

But to return.—After further exploring the coasts of the South Ork- 
neys, with but little success in catching seals, our author comes to the 
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conclusion that those already taken were emigrants from other land, 
which he thinks may possibly be in the neighbourhood. Accordingly, 
the vessels are employed in cruising in a variety of directions to the 
southward, and, after undergoing various disappointments in giving 
chase to ice islands and fog banks, in the delusive hope of making some 
terra incognita, they arrive at the latitude of 61° 50’, and longitude 
40°, where they enjoy the luxury of a comparatively clear water. And 
here, as far as the pursuit of seals constituted their object, it would 
have been well to retrace their course; for that animal has never been 
found in any abundance beyond the 62d degree; and the generality of 
sealers are so well aware of this fact, that a penetration farther to the 
south for that purpose is not now resorted to, except by those unac- 
quainted with the business. Captain Weddell, however, continued 
working slowly to the south with his vessels, in expectation of falling 
in with some island furnishing a supply which he might engross to him- 
self, until, as might be anticipated, it was considered * teasing and un- 
profitable.”’ Indeed, the vessels were now in a situation, in which the 
utmost care was requisite to avoid the utter ruin which must be the re- 
sult of an encounter with their terrible opponents, the icebergs. ‘That 
the crew were kept in a constant state of anxiety and alarm, particu- 
larly at night, may be imagined by their mistaking, on one occasion, 
the breathing of a whale for the breakers of a leeshore; and, on an- 
other, the swoln carcass of a dead animal for a rock within pistol-shot. 
Their constant companions, the ice islands became so familiar, that the 
terror they inspired began, in a measure, to subside; but at one time, 
the vessels, (which had become unmanageable amidst the ice, and were 
drifting under the huge pinnacle of an overhanging glacier,) were in a 
situation so critical, that their extrication may be considered almost an 
escape by miracle. As the circumstance is sufficiently well related by 
the author, we will give it in his own words :— 


“ We had now,” continues the narrative, “forty ice islands around us, and 
most of them were in motion from under currents. As it was as much out of 
our power to return as to go forward, we furled the sails. My attention was 
principally directed to the movements of these masses, as some of them were 
going westerly to windward, and the packed ice in which we were beset, had 
an easterly motion. The wind was strong from the southwest during the night, 
but it made no apparent change in the disposition of the ice. In the morning 
we had closed with a large ice island, and, in spite of all our endeavours to avoid 
it, we continued approaching. At 10 o’clock it was within two ships’ length, 
and, from its peculiar shape, threatened to overwhelm us; for the upper part 
nearest to us, which was about one hundred and eighty feet high, projected so 
much as would have admitted the brig’s masts coming in contact with it under- 
neath, and this overhanging part was cracked from the top down to the water 
line. From both vessels being unavoidably together—both were likely to suf- 
fer from the same accident. All our attempts to heave the vessels out of the 
course of this danger were in vain; but they had the good effect of occupying 
the crews, and thus withdrawing their attention from their perilous situation. 
Within half an hour, I had the appalling sight of the overhanging mass imme- 
contact with it, the projecting part would fall upon us, and sink both vessels. 
diately over our quarterdeck, with the fearful sensation that if our mast came in 
Our escape was caused solely by our having a large floe piece of ice between 
us and the ice island, which prevented our masts from touching it. The packed 
ice separated to each side, and we passed round the north corner.” p. 124. 


In working to the south, the weather in the latitude of 65°, was ob- 
served to be more settled and serene than in the lower latitudes of 60° 
and 61°. Having cleared the parallel of South Shetland, and despair- 
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ing of falling in with land by pursuing a course in a southerly direction, 
the vessels were turned to the north, with the intention of cruising be- 
tween the South Orkneys and Sandwich Land. On the Ist of February, 
the latitude of 58° 50’ was attained, without falling in with land. The 
search in this quarter was again abandoned, and the course changed 
once more to the south, and the resolution appeared to be fully and de- 
liberately taken te push research in the latter direction to the uttermost; 
with what success, or with what steadiness of purpose, the sequel will 
unfold. 

The ice islands, and dense clouds of fog, were again their attendants, 
with occasional intervals of sunshine and pleasant weather. The islands 
appeared to form a belt of several degrees in breadth, stretching to the 
east and west, requiring, in its passage, a constant lookout, and much 
skilful seamanship and maneuvering ; a task, however, to which the 
recent practice and experience of Captain Weddell rendered him every 
way equal. Indeed, whatever may be our opinion of the Captain’s 
pretensions to science in other respects, and of the value of his hydro- 
graphical discoveries in this ‘‘ unprecedented voyage,”’ as he calls it, 
we do not intend to deny his courage and ability in conducting his 
barques through the appalling dangers of this icy archipelago. But we 
do deny him the privilege of exalting himself to the elevation of Cook 
and Furneaux, whose names, for the purpose of contrast and effect, are 
so constantly occurring in his journal; and we cannot strain our cour- 
tesy even so far as to allow him the moiety of the talent of those dis- 
tinguished veterans. We haste to the denouement. 

Captain Weddell had promised any individual of his crew the sum of 
£10, who should first discover land in the direction they were now pro- 
ceeding ;—but amongst the many gratuitous reports, he was obliged to 
receive the following as the nearest approximation to the reality :— 


‘At daylight (in latitude 66 degrees,) in the morning of the 10th February, 
the chief mate reported land within sight, in the shape of a sugar loaf; as soon 
as I saw it, I believed it to be a rock, and fully expected to find terra firma a 
short distance to the southward. It was two o’clock in the afternoon before we 
reached it, and not till then, when passing within three hundred yards, could we 
satisfy ourselves that it was not land, but, black ice. We found an island of 
clear ice lying close, and detached above water, though connected below, which 
made a contrast of colour that favoured, or rather completed the deception. In 
short, its north side was so thickly incorporated with black earth, that hardly 
any person at a distance would have hesitated to pronounce itarock.” * * * 

“The wind was at the south, and blowing a fresh gale, with which we might 
have gone rapidly to the northward: but the circumstance of having seen this 
ice island, so loaded with earth, encouraged me to expect that it had disengaged 
itself from land possessing a considerable quantity of soil; and that our arrival 
at that very desirable object might, perhaps, not be very far distant. These 
impressions induced me to keep our wind, and we stood to the southwest.”— 
pp- 31, 32. 


For several days there were between sixty and seventy ice islands 
constantly in sight; but on the 16th February, in the latitude of 70°, 
**the wind was moderate, the sea tolerably smooth; ice islands had 
almost disappeared, and the weather became very pleasant. Many 
birds were about the vessels, and the scene was enlivened by the ap- 
pearance of numerous hump and finback whales ;” and in the latitude of 
73° “not a particle of ice of any description was to be seen!”’ And yet, 
in the latitude of 74° 15’ S., and longitude 34° 16’ 45’’ W., when the 
toil and labour and anxiety of passing the icy barrier, which had defied 
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other and mere resolute navigators, was over, and when “all looked 
sunny, bright, and fair,’ Captain Weddell fired his leegun, and aban- 
doned a pursuit, which, had he persevered, would have immortalized 
his name. 

Here, then, on the 20th February, 1823, was a height of latitude at- 
tained, which Captain Cook could not reach, notwithstanding all his 
exertions, being repulsed at all points, by what, at that time, appeared 
an interminable and impregnable barrier of ice. By tracing the track 
of that celebrated captain, it will be discovered that at various times he 
had skirted this icebound coast, and succeeded in reaching as high as 
71° 10’, but was prevented by fogs and other difficulties from advane- 
ing further. But it does not appear that he attempted an entrance any- 
where near the meridian at which Captain Weddell was so fortunate 
as to gain admittance; and, it is somewhat singular, that being so near 
the South Shetland Islands, they should have escaped the observation 
of both Cook and Furneaux, to be blundered upon near half a century 
afterwards by an inconsiderable navigator (Smith,) who had stumbled 
in his calculations of longitude. 

We deeply regret that Captain Weddell should have become disheart- 
ened when he had most cause for encouragement and even exultation ; 
at a time, too, we cannot but repeat, when all his trials in this inhospi- 
table region, of contention with ice islands, and fields and floes of ice, 
appeared at an end, and when he might safely have calculated upon a 
near approximation, if not an absolute arrival at that ideal pivot of the 
earth’s rotation—the Pole. What a sacrifice !—to forego the opportu- 
nity of being the first to grasp ‘* the world’s great axletree,”’ and with 
him of old to exclaim, in the enthusiasm of victory, ‘‘ Eureka! / have 


found it!’’—Whatever may be the real utility to be derived from 


reaching this point, either to science or to the world at large, we will 
not now attempt to discuss; but we confess that, in imagination, we 
had followed out the interesting train of thought, and, forgetting the 
frightful frigidity of this remote station, had constructed an observatory 
at the Pole. Experiments with the pendulum, and observations with 
our instruments were going on, while the sun, which for a lifetime had 
seemed to rise over our heads, now appeared rolling at our feet in the 
horizon, during his advancement from the equator towards the southern 
tropic. It is pleasant to dream after this fashion; but the reality chases 
away this sketch of fancy, and we find ourselves receding from the Pole, 
with Captain Weddell for our pilot. We will, therefore, dismiss the 
speculation, after raising a monument to commemorate his performanée, 
upon which we feel bound to record his eulogy and condemnation in 
the inscription he has himself furnished—‘‘/ sailed to the latitude of 
74° 15’ south, and there tert a clear and navigable sea!” 

The merit of the voyage and of the publication is now at an end, and 
may be summed up, as we have before hinted, in the simple statement, 
that Captain Weddell has been ‘3° 5’, or one hundred and fourteen 
geographical miles”’ further to the south than any other navigator; and, 
for the purpose of making this boast, and promulgating this “* foreign 
and unknown matter,” the mountain has laboured, and the bantling has 
come into this puffing world stillborn. In groping for this kernel 
amongst the immense quantity of accompanying rubbish, we have ar- 
rived at the conclusion that it is impossible for a man of the commonest 
perception, who has spent half the time indicated by Captain Weddell 
in his titlepage, and appropriated but a very small part of his leisure to 
the investigation of subjects and the recording of occurrences which na- 
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turally fall under his observation every day, without being able to over- 
whelm the public with an encyclopedia of transactions, good or bad, 
which may be interesting to his too partial friends, but with which the 
world should not always be made acquainted. ‘There is an intemperate 
cacoéthes in some writers of this description to appear before the pub- 
lic, which is the besetting sin of such travellers as Captain Weddell ; 
and it is the only melancholy reflection amid the benefits of Sunday 
schools and a general diffusion of education, that we must be condemned 
to suffer afflictions like these, without the probability of relief from their 
endurance. But, as we have not yet got through with our author, we 
are compelled, though reluctantly, to follow him, while the vessels, with 
their heads to the north, perform their passage towards the Falkland 
Islands, at which, in due season, they arrive. 

It is mentioned as a proof of the favourable state, if not absolute me- 
lioration, of this severe climate, that the ice through which they had 
penetrated with such difficulty while going to the south, in the month 
of January, had now in a great measure disappeared, and presented a 
state of the sea, which Davis, in 1585, in a corresponding latitude at the 
north, was happy to pronounce “ utterly void of the pester of ice, and 
very pleasant.”” We may reasonably conjecture that, if it had fallen to 
the lot of Captain Cook, to find the space embraced by the antarctic 
circle so free from obstructions, his success in reaching the Pole would 
have been commensurate with his courage. 

Upon getting clear of the ice, and having some time upon his hands, 
Captain Weddell devoted a portion of it to a search for the ‘* Aurora 
Islands,’’ which the Spaniards, in 1794, very inconveniently located on 
their charts in the path of vessels going round Cape Horn. Many Ame- 
rican traders and whalemen, before the time of Captain Weddell, after 
having made a most diligent search for them, had pronounced that they 
did not exist; and the Captain but adds his testimony to what, in Ame- 
rica, has been considered an established truth for many years ; so much 
so, that we have heard of but one contradiction to the nonexistence of 
these islands; and that one, we are certain, is attributable to the com- 
mon error of mistaking the ‘‘ Shag Rocks” for the Auroras. 

The Falkland group consists of about ninety uninhabited islands, and 
from the report of some of our own intelligent navigators, we are satis- 
fied that they abound with harbours that will rank amongst the best 
and safest in the world, and with many natural supplies; and, besides, 
possess a climate, that for the latitude of 51°, in the southern hemisphere. 
may be considered remarkably temperate. The English once had a 
small settlement here; and a French colony also flourished on these 
islands about the year 1764, but, unfortunately for vessels doubling the 
Cape, they were dispossessed by the indolent Spaniards, who soon 
grew weary of the possession, and retired to more genial and populous 
regions. ‘These islands, when visited by Commodore Biron, were 
** full of seals and sea lions of a prodigious size ;” but if the Commo- 
dore could revisit them at this day, he would find that the islands had 
been devoted to the wanton scramble of the sealers of all nations, and 
that his ‘* seals and sea lions of prodigious size, the killing of one of 
which,” he reports, ‘* was frequently an hour’s work for six men,”’ had 
disappeared under the misrule attendant on this species of fishery. 
Could this trade be reduced to anything like system, as formerly in the 
islands of Juan Fernandez and Massafuero, and at present in that of 
Lobos, so that the seals of improper age and condition should be spared, 
it would, beyond a doubt, be permanent and uniformly productive. But 
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this is a desideratum which we may be permitted to hope for, but must 
never expect to attain. For want of salutary regulations of this nature, 
the immense number of animals seen on the Shetland Islands, at the 
time of this discovery, was exterminated in about two years, and, in- 
stead of a computed annual supply of a hundred thousand seals, which 
would have been yielded perhaps for a century to come, by sparing the 
young and the breeding seal, the islands are now scarcely worth visit- 
ing. The history of the seal trade at the Falkland Islands was the same ; 
and, although the Buenos Ayrean people recently extended the shadow 
of a jurisdiction over them, yet they have conferred no benefit on them- 
selves nor on mankind, and we notice this group of islands more parti- 
cularly, in the hope that the subject of establishing a pest for the sup- 
ply and accommodation of our vessels going to and returning from the 
Pacific, may receive the attention of government. We ask, where is 
the port on the long line of South American coast, proceeding from the 
Cape for 20° on each side, in which supplies and materials for refitting 
could be nearly obtained? That an establishment of this kind is needed, 
and practicable under government patronage, we have no doubt; that it 
would be humane, our crippled ships with short supplies, our frostbit- 
ten seamen, sinking under the fatigues of a dangerous navigation, will 
amply testify. 

Before we take leave of the Falkland Islands, we must introduce the 
reader to the simple and affecting story in relation to our countryman, 
Captain Charles H. Barnard, which we select for its peculiar interest, 
referring more immediately to the homes and firesides of that class of 
people, who, in fearlessly penetrating every sea, have carried our flag 
and our name with advantage to the remotest corners of the earth. 


** New-Island is remarkable for having been for two years, the solitary resi- 
dence of a Captain Charles H. Barnard, an American, whose vessel was run 
away with in the year 1814, by the crew of an English ship, which, on her 
passage from Port Jackson, had been wrecked on the south side of these islands. 
{ met with Captain Barnard in 1821, at the place of his exile, and his conver- 
sation naturally turned upon that subject, which, being interesting, ‘I greedily 
devoured.’ A particular account of his residence on an uninhabited island, 
would not fail of being considered almost as wonderful as the celebrated fiction 
of Robinson Crusoe, since there was a great similarity in their situations. The 
principal incidents attendant upon this event were as follows :— 

‘Captain Barnard was at New-Island with his vessel, in the performance of 
a voyage for seal furs, and, when on the south side of the island, he met with 
the crew of the wrecked English ship. Their number might be about thirty, 
including several passengers, some of whom were ladies. He kindly took 
them to his vessel, and treated them with all the hospitality which their desti- 
tute situation required. Captain Barnard was from America, with which Eng- 
land was then at war, and this circumstance created doubts as to the sincerity 
of their friendly intentions to one another, though he had promised to land them 
on his passage home, at some port in the Brazi.s. ; 

“* Owing to the additional number of people, hunting parties were frequently 
sent out to procure supplies, and when the captain with four of his people, 
were on an excursion of this kind, the wrecked crew cut the cable, and, in de- 
fiance of the Americans who were on board, ran away with the ship to Rio 
Janeiro;—whence they proceeded to North America. 

“On Captain Barnard’s return to New-Island, he was struck with astonish- 
ment at finding his ship carried off, as he had never suspected anything of the 
kind. On reflection, however, he soon guessed the cause; as it was quite ap- 
parent that the fear of being taken to America, where they would become pri- 
soners of war, had been the motive to the commission of this action, which 
was a bad return for the asylum which Captain Barnard had afforded the per- 
petrators of it. His conduct towards them certainly did not justify their enter- 
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turally fall under his observation every day, without being able to over- 
whelm the public with an encyclopedia of transactions, good or bad, 
which may be interesting to his too partial friends, but with which the 
world should not always be made acquainted. ‘There is an intemperate 
cacoéthes in some writers of this description to appear before the pub- 
lic, which is the besetting sin of such travellers as Captain Weddell ; 
and it is the only melancholy reflection amid the benefits of Sunday 
schools and a general diffusion of education, that we must be condemned 
to suffer afflictions like these, without the probability of relief from their 
endurance. But, as we have not yet got through with our author, we 
are compelled, though reluctantly, to follow him, while the vessels, with 
their heads to the north, perform their passage towards the Falkland 
Islands, at which, in due season, they arrive. 

It is mentioned as a proof of the favourable state, if not absolute me- 
lioration, of this severe climate, that the ice through which they had 
penetrated with such difficulty while going to the south, in the month 
of January, had now in a great measure disappeared, and presented a 
state of the sea, which Davis, in 1585, in a corresponding latitude at the 
north, was happy to pronounce ‘utterly void of the pester of ice, and 
very pleasant.” We may reasonably conjecture that, if it had fallen to 
the lot of Captain Cook, to find the space embraced by the antarctic 
circle so free from obstructions, his success in reaching the Pole would 
have been commensurate with his courage. 

Upon getting clear of the ice, and having some time upon his hands, 
Captain Weddell devoted a portion of it to a search for the ‘* Aurora 
Islands,’’ which the Spaniards, in 1794, very inconveniently located on 
their charts in the path of vessels going round Cape Horn. Many Ame- 
rican traders and whalemen, before the time of Captain Weddell, after 
having made a most diligent search for them, had pronounced that they 
did not exist; and the Captain but adds his testimony to what, in Ame- 
rica, has been considered an established truth for many years ; so much 
so, that we have heard of but one contradiction to the nonexistence of 
these islands; and that one, we are certain, is attributable to the com- 
mon error of mistaking the ‘‘ Shag Rocks’’ for the Auroras. 

The Falkland group consists of about ninety uninhabited islands, and 
from the report of some of our own intelligent navigators, we are satis- 
fied that they abound with harbours that will rank amongst the best 
and safest in the world, and with many natural supplies ; and, besides, 
possess a climate, that for the latitude of 51°, in the southern hemisphere. 
may be considered remarkably temperate. ‘The English once had a 
small settlement here; and a French colony also flourished on these 
islands about the year 1764, but, unfortunately for vessels doubling the 
Cape, they were dispossessed by the indolent Spaniards, who soon 
grew weary of the possession, and retired to more genial and populous 
regions. ‘These islands, when visited by Commodore Biron, were 
** full of seals and sea lions of a prodigious size ;” but if the Commo- 
dore could revisit them at this day, he would find that the islands had 
been devoted to the wanton scramble of the sealers of all nations, and 
that his ‘* seals and sea lions of prodigious size, the killing of one of 
which,” he reports, ‘‘ was frequently an hour’s work for six men,”’ had 
disappeared under the misrule attendant on this species of fishery. 
Could this trade be reduced to anything like system, as formerly in the 
islands of Juan Fernandez and Massafuero, and at present in that of 
Lobos, so that the seals of improper age and condition should be spared, 
it would, beyond a doubt, be permanent and uniformly productive. But 
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this is a desideratum which we may be permitted to hope for, but must 
never expect to attain. For want of salutary regulations of this nature, 
the immense number of animals seen on the Shetland Islands, at the 
time of this discovery, was exterminated in about two years, and, in- 
stead of a computed annual supply of a hundred thousand seals, which 
would have been yielded perhaps for a century to come, by sparing the 
young and the breeding seal, the islands are now scarcely worth visit- 
ing. The history of the seal trade at the Falkland Islands was the same ; 
and, although the Buenos Ayrean people recently extended the shadow 
of a jurisdiction over them, yet they have conferred no benefit on them- 
selves nor on mankind, and we notice this group of islands more parti- 
cularly, in the hope that the subject of establishing a post for the sup- 
ply and accommodation of our vessels going to and returning from the 
Pacific, may receive the attention of government. We ask, where is 
the port on the long line of South American coast, proceeding from the 
Cape for 20° on each side, in which supplies and materials for refitting 
could be nearly obtained? ‘That an establishment of this kind is needed, 
and practicable under government patronage, we have no doubt; that it 
would be humane, our crippled ships with short supplies, our frostbit- 
ten seamen, sinking under the fatigues of a dangerous navigation, will 
amply testify. 

Before we take leave of the Falkland Islands, we must introduce the 
reader to the simple and affecting story in relation to our countryman, 
Captain Charles H. Barnard, which we select for its peculiar interest, 
referring more immediately to the homes and firesides of that class of 
people, who, in fearlessly penetrating every sea, have carried our flag 
and our name with advantage to the remotest corners of the earth. 


** New-Island is remarkable for having been for two years, the solitary resi- 
dence of a Captain Charles H. Barnard, an American, whose vessel was run 
away with in the year 1814, by the crew of an English ship, which, on her 
passage from Port Jackson, had been wrecked on the south side of these islands. 
1 met with Captain Barnard in 1821, at the place of his exile, and his conver- 
sation naturally turned upon that subject, which, being interesting, ‘1 greedily 
devoured.’ A particular account of his residence on an uninhabited island, 
would not fail of being considered almost as wonderful as the celebrated fiction 
of Robinson Crusoe, since there was a great similarity in their situations. The 
principal incidents attendant upon this event were as follows:— 

*“‘ Captain Barnard was at New-Island with his vessel, in the performance of 
a voyage for seal furs, and, when on the south side of the island, he met with 
the crew of the wrecked English ship. Their number might be about thirty, 
including several passengers, some of whom were ladies. He kindly took 
them to his vessel, and treated them with all the hospitality which their desti- 
tute situation required. Captain Barnard was from America, with which Eng- 
land was then at war, and this circumstance created doubts as to the sincerity 
of their friendly intentions to one another, though he had promised to land them 
on his passage home, at some port in the Brazils. 

** Owing to the additional number of people, hunting parties were frequently 
sent out to procure supplies, and when the captain with four of his people, 
were on an excursion of this kind, the wrecked crew cut the cable, and, in de- 
fiance of the Americans who were on board, ran away with the ship to Rio 
Janeiro;—whence they proceeded to North America. 

* On Captain Barnard’s return to New-Island, he was struck with astonish- 
ment at finding his ship carried off, as he had never suspected anything of the 
kind. On reflection, however, he soon guessed the cause; as it was quite ap- 
parent that the fear of being taken to America, where they would become pri- 
soners of war, had been the motive to the commission of this action, which 
was a bad return for the asylum which Captain Barnard had afforded the per- 
petrators of it. His conduct towards them certainly did not justify their enter- 
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taining such a suspicion: but it seems they chose rather to act dishonourably 
than trust to his protestations that he would land them in the Brazils. 

‘** Nothing in the way of supplies having been left for poor Barnard and his 
four companions, of which even the captors of his ship ought to have thought, 
he was forced to consider how they were to subsist; and recollecting that he 
had planted a few potatoes, they directed their attention to them, and, in the 
course of the second season, obtained a serviceable supply. They had a dog, 
which now and then caught a pig; and the eggs of the albatross, which were 
stored at the proper season, with potatoes, formed a substitute for bread; and 
the skins of the seals for clothes. They built a house of stone, still remaining 
on the island, which was strong enough to withstand the storms of winter, and 
they might have been comparatively happy, but that they were cut off from 
their relations and friends, without any immediate prospect of being removed 
from the island. 

** To add to the misfortunes of Captain Barnard in being separated from his 
wife and children, his companions, over whom he exercised no authority, but 
merely dictated what he considered was for their mutual advantage, became im- 
patient even of this mild controul, took an opportunity to steal the boat, and he 
was left on the island alone. After being thus entirely abandoned, he spent 
the time in preparing clothes from the skin of the seal, and in collecting food 
for winter. Once or thrice a day he used to ascend a hill, from which there was 
a wide prospect of the ocean, to see if any vessel approached, but always re- 
turned disappointed and forlorn,—no ship was to be observed. The four sailors, 
in the meanwhile, having experienced their own inability to provide for them- 
selves, returned to him after an absence of some months. He still found much 
difficulty in preserving peace among his companions; indeed, one of them had 
planned his death, but fortunately it was discovered in time to be prevented. 
He placed this man alone, with some provisions, on a small island in Quaker 
Harbour, and, in the course of three weeks, so great a change was made on his 
mind, that when Captain Barnard took him off, he was worn down with reflec- 
tion on his crimes, and truly penitent. 

** They were now attentive to the advice of their commander, and the above- 
mentioned offender became truly religious and exemplary in his behaviour. In 
this way they continued to live, occasionally visiting the neighbouring island 
in search of provisions, till the end of two years, when they were taken off, in 
the month of December, 1815, by an English whaler bound to the Pacific. 
Captain Barnard informed me that a British man of war had been sent express- 
ly from Rio Janeiro to take them off,—but, by some accident, the vessel, though 
at the islands, did not fall in with them.” p. 89. 


This representation respecting Captain Barnard’s captivity is in part 
true; but the transaction is glossed over by Weddell, in a manner which 
would lead the reader to imagine that the British government were 
anxious, in some measure, to repair the shameful injury inflicted by the 
barbarians who had left Captain B. at the Falkland Islands, 

We have before us Captain Barnard’s statement, which contradicts 
Captain Weddell in several particulars. It is entitled ‘* A Narrative 
of the sufferings and adventures of Captain Charles H. Barnard, in a 
voyage round the world, embracing an account of the seizure of his 
vessel at the Falkland Islands by an English crew whom he had 
rescued from the horrors of shipwreck,”’ ete. 

In this very interesting Narrative, which we may hereafter notice at 


large, we find the following comments upon the statement of Captain 
Weddell :— 


“« My brig, (the Nanina of New York,) after arriving at Rio Janeiro [to 
which place she was first carried by the captors,] was despatched by the British 
Admiral there to London, where she was condemned, and by the English go- 
vernment declared a lawful prize, in spite of the inhumanity and injustice of 
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wresting from an unfortunate man his vessel, while in the act of saving many 
of their subjects from actual starvation.” 


Captain Barnard corrects another misrepresentation of Weddell, and 
says it is not true that any vessel was ever sent to take him and his 
companions off. The following is Captain B.’s statement :— 


“The brig [of war,] was expressly sent from Buenos Ayres by the Admi- 
ral on that station, for the purpose of taking off their own people, whose situa- 
tion had been imparted to him by Captain Brooks, who, with five men, had 
been despatched in the long boat of the wrecked ship [Isabella,] in search of 
relief for those left on the island soon after the shipwreck,” [and previous to 
their discovery and relief by the writer of the narrative.] “ For me and my 
people,” continues Captain B., “not the least search was made ;—-as, had 
that been done, we must have been assuredly found, and rescued from our 
sufferings.” 


Captain Barnard is now one of the Wardens of the Port of New 
York, and may be personally appealed to for a refutation of parts of 
Weddell’s statement,—as may also Colonel Murray, who proceeded to 
London to demand restitution of the brig, but was refused compensa- 
tion. ‘The brutal inhumanity of the captors towards Captain Barnard 
was therefore sanctioned by the British government. 

We must now follow Captain Weddell to the New South Shetland 
Islands, which, he says, were discovered by Mr William Smith, of 
Blyth, in 1818, in his passage from Monte Video to Valparaiso, ‘which 
discovery, he, with the honest [and in this instance he might add, stw- 
pid] feeling of an Englishman, reported to Captain Sheriff, the repre- 
sentative of his King at Valparaiso.’’ It is true that this identical Cap- 
tain Smith, with incomparable dulness, missed a few figures in the cal- 
culation of his longitude, and, ‘‘ apparently by accident,”’ got sight of 
something which he strongly suspected was an island; but, as he was 
not sure of the fact, he submitted to be laughed at by the aforesaid “ re- 
presentative of the King,”’ on his arrival at Valparaiso. The ghost of 
an island, however, haunted the imagination of this ‘“* wicked Captain 
Smith” to such a degree, that on a subsequent voyage, in 1819, he is 
reported as having the ‘‘ boldness to approach ciosely, and ascertained 
this mass to be land.’”? Now Captain Smith says, he actually ‘ suc- 
ceeded in landing,’’ but this we have the strongest reason to believe is 
an errour, and that Captain Smith did no more than ‘‘ approach,” and, 
projecting an English Jack towards the shore, as a form of taking pos- 
session, abandoned the exploration of ‘* the qualities o’ the isle”’ to the 
prying genius of our Stonington sealers. Captain Weddell informs us, 
too, that in 1820, he was the first English commander who visited the 
South Shetland isles professionally, and furnishes us with a chart, 
which we are given to understand is constructed after his own surveys. 
But here again we are obliged to doubt, and seriously to ask the ques- 
tion, whether it is an original, or a mere copy made from a survey of 
one of our own commanders! Mr Edward Barnesfield, sailingmaster 
under Captain Sheriff, has, to be sure, some little credit ascribed to him 
** for his great boldness in obtaining a knowledge of the land ;’’ but Cap- 
tain Weddell, with a superior ‘‘ boldness,” we presume, takes it upon 
himself to ‘‘ corroborate” his proceedings, and, as he says, make “a 
particular delineation of the coast.’’ Now we are suspicious that these 
coasts, and the principal harbours and anchorages, were surveyed and 
actually determined by an American, and some of his sketches even 
published in England, before either of those gentlemen, particularly 
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Captain Weddell, had seen those islands.* We have, therefore, to con- 
demn the alteration of the names received by common consent among 
the sealers on the station at the time, and the substitution of others, 
which, we are told, are ‘* the names of gentlemen of talent and enter- 
prize.” We have no objection to this when done in season; but we 
are inclined to believe that the restoration of such names as ‘* Yankee 
Harbour,’ (which was then, and is now notoriously known as the 
principal anchorage,) would not ‘‘ corroborate’ his originality. 

It is to be lamented that Captain Weddell, in making his ‘ particu- 
lar’? surveys does not give us a more distinct idea of the geological 
structure of the South Shetland isles. 'The naturalist who, without the 
aid of ** Professor Jamieson,’ can make use of such language as— 
““The composition of the rock which forms the Shetland Islands, ap- 
pears to consist of quartz with disseminated iron pyrites,”’ etc., should at 
least be able to tell us, what is indeed true, that the great mass is of the 
trap formation; and that on the very spot where he must have taken 
the greater part of his seals, there were the strongest indications of cop- 
per ore. We have ourselves seen several beautiful varieties of the 
lichen, the production of these islands, and we are surprised that they, 
as well as the extraordinary kelp, or barilla, of the shores, escaped his 
observation, although the latter must have intruded itself on his notice 
very frequently while making his soundings. Above all, we have no 
mention of the singular phenomenon, or peculiarity of chemical action of 
the water of Sheriff's Harbour upon the chain cables, which are neces- 
sarily used there for greater security in mooring vessels, amounting to 
an entire removal of the oxide, and the precipitation of a beautiful sil- 
verlike coating upon the iron. ‘These are matters which could not 
escape a ‘ particular observer,’’ and are at least worthy of being re- 
membered, if not descanted upon, by a journalist of Captain Weddell’s 
pretensions. In place of these, however, we have a new edition of a 
fishstory, or the appearance of one of those ‘‘ virtuous mermaids, whose 
beginnings are fair faces—ends mere fishes,” which we will present to 
our readers :— 


‘*] have mentioned that the only species of the seal found on these islands is 
that possessing the fur: but a creature was reported to have been seen by one 
of my crew, which, according to his account of it, must have been a nondescript. 
A boat’s crew was employed on Hall Island, and the man who saw this animal 
was left on one side of the island to take care of some produce, while the offi- 
cers and the rest of the crew were engaged on the other side. The sailor had 
gone to-bed, and about ten o’clock, he heard a noise resembling human cries, 
and, as daylight, in these latitudes, never disappears at this season, he rose, and 
looked around, but on seeing no person, he returned to bed; presently he heard 
the same noise again, and rose a second time, but still saw nothing. Conceiving, 
however, the possibility of a boat being upset, and that some of the crew might 
be clinging to some detached rocks, he walked along the beach a few steps, and 


* The writer of this article has seen some original sketches of the coasts of 
those islands, made by that scientific American navigator, the late Captain Da- 
vid Leslie, of the city of New York—copies of which were given to English 
commanders and published in England before Captain Weddell was at the 
South Shetland Islands; and the originality of Weddell’s charts in other re- 
spects is thus spoken of by Captain Barnard in his “ Narrative,” at page 207 : 
“I furnished him [Captain Weddell] with some sketches for his chart of the 
South Shetland Islands, and several other places, which he has not mentioned in 
his Journal.” 
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heard the noise more distinctly, but in a musical strain. On searching around, 
he found an object lying on a rock, a dozen yards from the shore, at which he 
was somewhat frightened. The face and shoulders appeared of human form, 
and of a reddish colour; over the shoulders hung loose green hair; the tail re- 
sembled that of the seal, but the extremities of the arms he could not see dis- 
tinctly. The creature continued to make a musical noise while he gazed about 
two minutes, and, on seeing him, it disappeared in an instant.” p. 142. 


To the truth of this wonderful story, the sailor was required to make 
oath in due form, and we are utterly prohibited from doubting the ac- 
curacy of the relation, inasmuch it was sworn to by a “ corporal 
oath.”” This reminds us of the fact set forth by Captain Weddell, that 
his ‘unprecedented’ performances are also attested by the “chief of- 
ficer of the Jane, and two seamen, who made oath before the Commis- 
sioners of his Majesty’s Customs!” 

The vessels are now transferred to Cape Horn, and the coast of Terra 
del Fuego is examined as far as the Strait of Magellan. ‘The author is 
of opinion that his remarks will be of benefit to those who wish to dou- 
ble the “‘ stormy Cape.” ‘That there are times in which the passage 
round this Cape is to be dreaded, cannot be denied; but we apprehend 
that it may be made safely at all seasons of the year, by those accus- 
tomed to the navigation. The testimony of Commodore Porter, which 
Captain Weddell introduces, must be received cautiously ; for, although 
we are willing to allow the gallant Commodore the merit of being a 
skillful navigator in ordinary seas and temperate latitudes, yet we are 
certain that at the time the extract was written, his experience in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Horn, and other high southern latitudes, was 
too slight to be assumed as data upon which to build a theory for the 
passage of the Cape. ‘The same remarks will apply to Commodore 
Anson. We have much practice to oppose to Captain Weddell’s 
theory, and we did think that the idea of travelling off several aegrees 
to the south of Cape Horn was exploded. Certain it is, that of the 
several hundred American commanders who pass this Cape annually to 
the Pacific, we venture to say, that not one who is entitled by practical 
experience to speak on the subject, will advise, with Captain Weddell, 
to avoid an approach to Terra del Fuego at any season of the year. 
The bugbear of the Spaniards has ceased to scare the Americans, as it 
should all other nations: and the advice which at this day is given, and 
which will be the means of saving ‘‘ wear and tear of the ship,’’ and 
much foolish preparation of the spars and rigging, is, “* Zo hug the 
land at all seasons; in case of storms, or gales from the South, 
there are good roadsteads under your lee.’ We have remarked that 
all younger navigators approach this land with almost an instinctive 
dread, which has fastened injuriously on their minds by reading the 
nursery tales of the giants of Patagonia; and by listening and giving 
credit to the improbable stories of Jacktars, who always exhibit their 
cowardice and propensity for the marvellous, in proportion to the inhe- 
rent play of their superstitious prejudices. Can any substantial rea- 
son be assigned why the latitude of 57° South should engender a 
greater sensation of fear than that of Cape Farewell at the North, which 
is 60°? Yet who has heard of the extraordinary dangers of Cape Fare- 
well for the last century ? One thing, however, we consider certain, 
and of itself sufficient to prevent the necessity of argument, that were 
there a friendly settlement at or near Cape Horn, as at the Cape of 
Good Hope, the terrible and exaggerated dangers of that Cape would 
vanish at once ; for we are satisfied that much of ideal security or dan- 
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ger is made to consist in the presence or absence of the means of relief 
and support ;— 


“* Many commanders of ships,’ observes Mr Weddell, “who have been 
successful in making a passage round Cape Horn to the westward, have treat- 
ed with unmerited derision the accounts given by Commodore Anson of this 
navigation. 1am quite satisfied, from my own experience, that the month of 
March might be productive of all the distresses described by the journalist. 
Captain Porter, who passed the Cape in the American frigate Essex, in March, 
1814, says, ‘Indeed our sufferings, short as has been our passage, have been 
so great, that I would advise those bound into the Pacific never to attempt the 
passage of Cape Horn, if they can get there by any other route.’—The diffi- 
culty, however, in making this passage, is removed by choosing the proper sea- 
son, which, when attended to, must at least save much time, and wear and tear 
of the ship. In the beginning of Nevember, the winds begin to blow from the 
northward, and continue to be frequent till about the middle of February, when 
they shift into the southwest quarter: during these months, the westerly winds 
are not lasting;—hence the passage may be easily effected. From about the 
20th of February to the middle of May, the winds are generally from southwest 
and northwest, and blow with great violence. During this interval, no ship 
need [needs] expect to make a passage round the Cape, that is not well 
equipped in every respect. From the middle of May to the end of June, the 
winds prevail from the eastward with fine weather. During these six weeks, a 
vessel may round the Cape in sight of the Diego Ramirez. In July, August, 
September, and October, the winds prevail again between southwest and north- 
west; but August and September are more og tempestuous. In regard 
to the route which ships should take round the Cape, much depends on the sea- 
son of the year, as relates to the force of the prevailing westerly winds. I pre- 
fer at all times passing to the westward of the Falkland Islands; and, in the 
summer, to pass through Straits Le Maire, as it saves fifty or sixty miles of 
Westing, and can be attended with no risk, if you have sufficient daylight to 
see to run back through the straits, in the event of being caught with a south- 
erly gale at the southern entrance. Ships working to the westward off the 
Cape in the summer season, should stand towards the shore of Terra del F uego 
in the evening, when the wind will often be found to draw from the northward 
off the land, and westward again in the morning. During those months which 
are attended with the most violent gales, viz. March, August, and September, 
I have only to recommend the advice given by Commodore Anson, that of stand- 
ing to the southward in the latitude of 60°, where the sea is more regular and 
the winds more equal.” p, 231. 


The report made of the natives of ‘Terra del Fuego is not very fa- 
vourable, and Captain Weddell does not appear to accord them any 
considerable elevation in the scale of intellect. An error in the altitude 
of the Patagonians is however corrected, and, instead of giants of some 
ten feet in height, as represented by Biron, we find them, at the pre- 
sent day, dwindled to the ordinary stature of humanity, and, in fact, 
not very dissimilar to the natives at the other end of the American con- 
tinent. We leave it to others to account for this deterioration of the 
species reported by Biron, and to such illiberal naturalists as Buffon, 
to indulge in speculation upon the influence of an American climate, 
which, it has been said, causes men to dwindle to pigmies, and dogs, 
after a time, to cease barking. The Fuegians are rather under the com- 
mon size,—but, about the Strait of Magellan, they are of better appear- 
ance. ‘* They have,” says Weddell, ‘flat noses, small eyes, full and 
well-formed chests, and small arms;’’ and Davis, in 1585-6, spoke in 
the following manner of those in North America: ‘They were of good 
stature, well in body proportioned, with small slender hands and feet, 
with broad visages and small eyes;’’ and Captain Parry confirms the 
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resemblance at the present day. Captain Weddell, in tracing a pro- 
bable intercourse between the natives and the Spaniards, observes a 
similarity in some of their words to the Spanish, as in Canoa, and 
Perro; and Commodore Porter, while in the Marquesas, has the 
same idea about the word Porca; but Captain Weddell even goes 
beyond this, and extends the analogy to the Hebrew and the Arabic, 
and finishes his deduction by observing, ‘*but how the Fuegians could 
get hold of Hebrew words, is certainly a question of some interest to 
philologists?”—A very interesting question truly, and certainly in 
keeping with our Captain’s gravely reading a chapter from the Bible to 
a squad of these untutored savages. ‘This edifying attempt at indoc- 
trination reminds us of the feat of an old English navigator, who made 
it a matter of conscience to interfere with the religious ceremonies of 
the Esquimaux, and gave a severe specimen of his zeal by kicking their 
preparations for a sacrifice to their deities into the sea. 

We have now done with our author. ‘The game is scarcely worth 
the powder; but the subjects upon which he writes,—imperfectly as 
he has treated them,—present, nevertheless, a wide field for discus- 
sion. The limits, assigned to articles of this nature in a popular Maga- 
zine, will not, at this time, allow of our speaking at large upon the 
whale and seal fisheries, as pursued by the Americans in Southern 
Seas—a subject so prolific in its history and importance, that we must 
content ourselves for the present with what we felt obligated to do, 
after having singled out our author, and assuming his entire titlepage 
for our text—namely, first to expose the quackery and pretension of 
Captain Weddell ;—and then, as we might find space, to enter more 
particularly upon the various matters naturally connected with his 
writings. In a future number, we may urge the importance as well as 
the unprotected state of our Southern Fisheries upon the notice of Go- 
vernment, and give some hints as to the employment of our naval force 
in the Pacific, in making discovery, and in completing surveys of coasts 
and islands in the Southern Seas, which experience has proved to be 
essentially necessary to the future successful prosecution of the trade, 
and the melioration of the condition of our hardy seamen in those 
distant waters. 





THE LAST NIGHT OF POMPEII. 


By Sumner Le«ncoun FAIRFIELD. 


ARGUMENT. 


Apostrophe to Time. Sunrise at Pompeii. The indignities and horrors of ser- 
vitude under the Roman Empire. Pagan Priests awaking in the adyta 
of their temples, amidst the scattered fragments and ill odours of their licen- 
tious feasts. The heart’s worship among the sepulchres of the Beloved Lost. 
The Pompeiian matron bending over her sleeping child. The morning hour 
of the Patricians; a description of the allurements to wantonness and the 
loathsome impurities of devoted Pompeii. The body, emasculated by licen- 
tiousness, is invigorated by therma and wines, and prepared to renew its ex- 


cesses. The Harvest Festival, or The Carnival of Cybele; processions of 
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the banners of All the Gods; hecatombs of victims, and the first of the 
evil omens which menace the ruin of Pompeii. The Pan of the Pantheon. 
The processions, with their victims and votaries, enter the Temple of All the 
Gods, and prepare to fulfil the rites of their worship. Evil auguries increase ; 
an earthquake; the multitude are dismayed, and abandon the temple. The 
atheist pontiff, left alone on the altar, is crushed to death among the ruins of 
the Pantheon. Vesuvius threatens, but superstition dwells in false security, 
and impiety is blind. The Pompeiians cower around their Lares and impor- 
tune their voiceless gods. The Sybil’s Invocation. No response of oracle— 
no revealment of the Future—and the Virgin of Pompeii is violently seized 
and carried to the Temple of Isis to be sacrificed to the Nemesis of the Time, 
in the belief that her blood will cause the oracle to reveal the future. The 
awful secrets of the subterranean chambers of Isis; ecclesiastical hypocrisy 
and licentiousness. Dialogue between the Priest of Isis and the Virgin of 
Pompeii, who composes the oracles which the goddess is believed to utter. 
The victim vainly attempts to escape from the labyrinths; the dialogue re- 
newed, and finally ended by a second earthquake, that destroys the temple 
and the priest. Escape of the Virgin; as she emerges from the vaults of 
the temple, she meets Mariamne, who, having fled from the palace of Dio- 
mede, is overtaken by the tyrant, and now struggles in his grasp. They take 
refuge together in the house of an old Christian. The scene changes. Awful 
appearance of Vesuvius and the impious apathy of the people. The judg- 
ment hall, and the Preetor’s banquet. Description of the feast; Pansa brought 
in to be exhibited as a felon gladiator.—Renewed dialogue.—His prophecy of 
the destruction. Shouts from the amphitheatre summon the revellers to wit- 
ness the gladiatorial games, and Pansa is condemned to contend with wild 
beasts in the arena. 


CANTO II. 


VanpaL and violator, Time! thou art 

The spirit’s master—the heart’s mocker ! thou 
Pourest the deluge of returnless years 

Over the gasping bosom, and on thought, 

That, in aurora streams of magic light, 

Flung its deep glory o’er the heavens, dost he ap 
Clouds without flame or voice, cold, deep and dark, 
Which are the shroud of the mind’s sepulchre! 

Far better not to be than thus to be! 

Better to wander like the gossamer, 

The baffled buffet of each aimless wind, 

Than sink like dial shadows, all but breath 
Leaving the wreck that trembles on the strand. 
And why to man, feeble in youth’s best hours 

Of bud and bloom, in all his holiest hopes 

So false unto himself and his compeers, 

Are strength, pride, power and burning thoughts assigned : 
Why is his grandeur wedded to despair? 

His love to grief? his heart to hopelessness ? 

His fame and his dominion to the dust? 


Yet thou, Tyrant of Air! hast chronicles 
Of darker import, and the world is filled 
With thine unpitying ministers of woe. 
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Beneath the rush of thy dark pinions nought 
Lives, or life lingers, breathing at its birth 

The death that soon becomes an ecstacy. 

Wan yet not hoary, broken at the goal 

Of young ambition, myriads writhe beneath 
The agonies thou bring’st; and never more, 

But in the tomb, seek solace of sweet sleep. 
Earth’s beauty, heaven’s magnificence, the charms 
Of zephyrs, verdure, azure, light, hills, streams, 
And forests, castled by eternal rocks, 

Beheld long, fade upon the sated soul, 

Exhaust by their sublimities, and shed 

Their fragrance, music and romance on hearts 
Inured and soiled—too weak to bear their bliss, 
Too cold to feel their glories!’ And we roam 
The paradise of all earth’s pleasantries, 

Amid the care, toil, phrenzy, want and strife 

Of the protracted agonies of breath, 

Feeding on raptures, that, fulfilled, are woes ! 


But o’er thy ruins, Time! and the thick clouds 
Of the heart’s mysteries a sun shall burst, 
As now Apollo’s steeds, caparisoned 
In hues of heaven, rush up the Apennines, 
Stareyed Eéus and wild Phlegon first, 
Pouring the sungod’s splendours o’er the domes 
Of doomed Pompeii nevermore to sleep. 


As from the violet pavilions stole 
The dayspring’s beautiful and blessed light, 
Like rose leaves floating, and the mountains bent 
Their awful brows in worship at the fount 
Of radiance, by all ages sacred held 
As the peculiar home of deity, 
Mythra or Bel or Elios—(the name 
Krred, but the spirit filled the heavens with life,) 
Uprose the vassals from their earth-beds, late 
On yesternight pressed by the sinking limbs 
And breaking hearts of bondage; no perfumes 
Soothed bodies gashed with scourges, or shorn heads ; 
No lavers waited thraldom; on they flung ¢ 
Rude garments soiled by servitude, and turned 
To grind at the accursed mill, and lift 
Their branded brows at the stern master’s voice, 
In silence passing o’er Mosaic floors 
To bear the golden bowl or myrrhine cup, 
Falernian or frankincense to their lords. 
For them no statue bowed in majesty, 
Noconsul framed a law, and none of all 
The common deeds of earth had interest, 
For they were stricken from the roll of men 
And banished from humanity,* and Rome 
Gazed from the temple of her trophies on 


* Probably among no people, not even the mercenary Africans themselves, 
who are always more ready to sell than the Christian trafficker is to buy, was 
the condition of slaves so utterly hopeless and irreclaimable as in the republics 
of Greece and Rome. Their vivid jealousy of personal privileges peculiarly 
fitted them to tyrannize over every people not incorporated within their chartered 
dominions. Nothing is so cruel as boasting philanthropy ; nothing, so unjust as a 
dominant hierarchy ; nothing, so capricious and despotic as an unrestrained de- 


mocracy. 
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The hopeless captives—from her triumph hills, 
Where armies shouted Liberty! upon 

Her myriads of bondmen, with a smile, 

That thanked her thrice ten thousand deities, 

The o’ershadowing empire of the world was Free ! 
Waking to want from dreams of affluence, 

Parting from splendour to meet toil and tears, 
Then rose pale Indigence in shattered cells, 
Dusky and damp and squalid, yet o’ertaxed 

By the imperial rescript, to endure 

The taunts of mimes, the old indignities 

Of freedmen, merciless in novel power, 

The insolence of taskers and the shame 

Of late dismissal with their pittance, when 

The proud patrician deigned to bid his slave 
Cast the base drachms at the plebeian’s feet ! 

Ere melted the wreathed mists from isle or mount, 
City or lake, Pompeii’s pinnacles 

Ascending in uncertain grandeur yet, 

The artizan went forth to build again 

The fabrics earthquakes had late sported with ; 
Doomed, ere the dial rested shadowless, 

To cease from toil forever!—and the sounds 

Of early servile labour multiplied 

Through glimmering areades and noisome courts, 
Thronged ever by the peasants pomp creates, 

As the bright sungod o’er the mountains rose, 
And his broad disk poured glory over earth. 


Late from their holy dreams in the profound 
Of their proud temples, ne’er by foot profane 
Invaded, waked the pagan oracles, 

The ministers of mysteries all unrevealed, 
Nave to the forgers of the fictions—gazed 
Bewildered on the amphore that stood 

Beneath their sacred stores*—and turned, once more, 
To matin visions of deluding faith, 

Processions and responses, gorgeous robes, 
Banquets, and free bequests when they alone 
Stood,o’er the dying, and dominion bought 

By endless cycles of hypocrisies. 

All hierarchies, howsoe’er unlike 

In ritual, are in earthly hope the same ; 
Pleasure, their idol; ease, their ecstacy ; 
Power, their ambition; and the will of God, 
The blasphemed dictate of their own mad lusts. 


*'The priests of Pompeii were no believers in a preshadowed Mehammedan 
sobriety or the Genevan doctrine of total abstinence; but, rather, devout apos- 
tles of good fellowship, bonhommie and bienseance, whose credenda have lacked 
no devotees among the administrators of a very different religion. Their am- 
phora or wine casks were always amply supplied by votaries who did not doubt 
that their spiritual guides possessed the same prerogatives in Tartarus which 
less remote exclusives in sanctity assume to exercise in Hades. The skeletons 
of many priests, on the excavation of Pompeii, were found amidst the relics of 
their revel. Can we suppose that even the ministers of a degraded superstition 
and a most lascivious mythology could trust in the protection of Jove or Osiris? 
or must we rather conclude that criminal appetite excluded natural fear and that 
they reasoned, like Pompey on his last journey—* It is necessary that we should 
be gluttons and revellers, but it is not necessary that we should live?” 

















Canto Second. 


The virgin dew yet on the verdure hung, 
When, one by one, the mourners of the lost 

Stole to the Street of Sepulchres and sat 

Beside the ashes of their ancestors, 

Watching the beams that never more would greet 
The perished, and, (they thought not,) never more 
Pompeii guide to her festivities ! 

Few, on this mission of elysian love, 

Left Tyrian couches and the bliss of sense ; 

Yet they were blessed in the seraphic gift 

Of feeling, which in solitude is heaven ! 

Tombs were the earliest temples, the first prayers 
Gushings of grief, the holiest offerings, 

Tears of bereavement, and the loveliest hymns, 
Sighs over the departed; worship, then, 

Rose from the heart, that, ’mid these simple rites, 
Felt no delusion or vain mystery : 

Urns were the altars, and the incense, love. 

The sodden pulse, offered by humble faith, 
Desiring not demanding, far outweighed 
Oblations chosen from barbaric spoils ; 

And with a purer purpose, poverty 

Knelt by the wayside image of the god 

Than gorgeous pontiffs by Olympian shrines. 


When sin gains sanction and the heart is soiled 
By unrebuked and customary crime, 
The tenderest yearnings of the bosom—love, 
With its dependence and delight—its smile, 
Like rifted rose leaves, and its tear, like dew 
Shook from the pinions of the seraphim, 
Breathe unaccepted music ; the caress 
Of childhood hath no bliss—its early words 
And looks of marvel find no fellowship— 
For the evil usages of life, that dwells 
But in the glare and heat of midnight pomp, 
Corrode, corrupt and desecrate all love. 
Yet some preserve the vivid thoughts—the charms 
Of household sanctities; and one such now 
Rose from affection’s spotless couch and bent 
O’er the angel face of virgin infancy; 
And thus her gentle and blest thoughts found words: 
“Thou sleep’st in Love’s own heaven, my child! that brow 
No guilt hath darkened and no sorrow trenched : 
Those lips, which through thy fragrant breath receive 
The incense hues of thy sweet heart, no gust 
Of uttered passion hath defiled; thy cheek 
Glows with elysian health and holiness : 
And all thy little frame seems thrilling now 
With the pure visions of a soul skyborn. 
The Lares be around thee, oh, my child! 
For never yearned Cybele over Jove 
With transport deeper than is mine o’er thee 
Then o’er her babe she spread the drapery, 
Kissing the shut lids and unsullied brow, 
Where the mind dreamed, perchance, of bliss foregone, 
And, shading with her byssus robe and flowers 
The sunbeams from the sleeper, with a step 
Soft as the antelope’s, she stole and knelt 
In prayer for that loved one at Vesta’s shrine. 
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Breathing their bliss in melodies of love, 
Their pictured wings fanning the ether, flew 
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The songbirds, and the groves were full of joy 
Too pure for any voice but music’s, when, 
Lifting their dim eyes to the blaze of day, 
Campania’s proud patricians deemed the hour 
So far removed from common time of rest, 
That, with due honour, they might breathe the breeze, 
That o’er the dimpled waters and the flowers, 
Since the first tints of dawn, had played like thought 
Over the face of childhood—yet bore now 
The vivid heat and dense effluvie 

Of culminating sun and marsh exhaled. 

To mask the treacheries of eye and lip 

In pride’s philosophy, the felon’s skill, 

The code of kings, the priesthood’s mystic creed, 
Unknown to commoners; and none beheld, 
Save the bronze lares, revel’s quivering eye, 
And dull brow bound with iron, or the face 

Of matron guilt pallid with watch and waste, 
And trembling in the faintness of a heart 
Wrecked by excess of passion, yet again 
Gasping for midnight poison! Untrimmed lamps, 
Sculptured with shapes of ribaldry to lure* 
Even satiety to sin’s embrace, 

‘To tempt the timid and inflame the inured, 
Stood round the household altar, and upon 
The silken couch of customary crime 

Shed the pale, sickly light of vice o’erworn. 
Oh, that lascivious guilt at midnight wore 

The lurid look, the loathing shame of morn! 
Bracelets of gems, enchanted amulets, 

And vases wrought with wanton images, 

And frescoes, picturing the satyr joys 

Of Jove and Hermes and the Laurel God, 
(For the old divinities were human crimes) 
And fountains, with nude naiads twining round 
The unveiled tritons, with a maddened sense, 
And groups of Paphians, in the forest dim, 
(Where gloating forms lifted the filmy robes 
Of the bacchantes in voluptuous sleep, ) 
Holding their revelries with gods disguised, 
And every portraiture of pleasure -known 

To them, whose whole religion was excess,— 
All, in the chaos of the morning, flung 
Alluring raptures over sated sense 

And sickened passion, uttering, without voice, 
** Ye buy Repentance at the price of hell!” 


Loathing the fiend they folded to their hearts, 
The madness and the malady of life, 
The languor and the listlessness, that spring 
From the exhaustion of a maniac lust, 
The masters of the throng, in marble baths 
And Araby’s perfumes and cordial cups, 
Sought renovation for renewed delights. 
Odours and thermal waters may subdue 


* The sensualities of Pompeii were not restricted by any deference to de- 
corum even in external dissembling; but the passions, which burned in their 
bosoms, were too graphically represented upon their customary utensils. The 
secret deposites of the Museum Borbonico at Naples will illustrate this to any 
who are incredulous of the noisome excess to which sin may be extended. 


‘ 









Canto Second. 






The maddening fever of the flesh, but Time 
Never can hush the muttering lips of guilt, 
Nor quell Death’s agonies which guilt inflicts. 
The Sybarite from Salmacis arose* 
His orgies to renew with sin’s worst zeal, 
But Lethe had no power o’er memories 
Of broken vows and imprecating oaths 
Made by the River of the Dead, what time 
Cocytus moaned and Phlegethon upeast 

ts lurid gleams o’er torrent chasms of gloom, 
Bidding the banished reveller, who dared 
To mock the Styx, roam by its blackened shores 
Through the dark endlessness of shame and woe! 




















It was the Harvest Festival; the corn 
Of Ceres filled the garners, and the vine 

Of the Mirth-Maker from the winepress poured 
Divine Falernian; and the autumnal feast, 

The Gathering of the Fruits, to all the gods, 
(Through the [dean Mother, source of all) 

Was dedicated with a soul of joy. 

In every temple the proud priesthood put 

Their purple vestures and tiaras on 

For the solemnities they loved to hold, 

And masked the pride of most unholy power 
Beneath an austere aspect and a faith 

That spared no violator of their laws. 

With cithare and trump and cymbals’ clang, 

And blast of buccine and softened strains 

Of flute and dulcimer, came all the pomp 

In its sublimest pageantry; the god 

Of light gleaming on banners wrought with forms 
Picturing theogenies or bridal rites, 

Or earthliest deeds of the divinities. 

First walked Jove’s pontiff in his diadem, 

His crowned and sceptred standard fleckered o’er 
With lightning bolts and tempest gloom, upborne 
By pop weaponed for the sacrifice. 

Then in the mazes of a wanton dance, 

Lifting the thyrsus crowned with ivy wreaths, 
And muttering banquet hymns, the priests of mirth 
With antic faces and wild steps leapt on. 

Next, with a golden ensign, vales and hills 
Along its borders, filled with flocks and herds, 
And tall sheaves in the centre, slowly trod 

The ministers of Saturn’s Daughter blest. 

But, dimming all by splendour only known 

In Egypt’s voiceless mysteries, above 

The long array now towered the gonfalon 

Of Isis, glowing with devices Shame 

Shrunk to behold, the shapes of earth’s worst sinst— 













































* Even in an age proverbial for its effeminacy and vice, the Sybarites were 
quoted as the acme of examples; and the waters of Salmacis, by some myste- 
rious properties, were considered capable of restoring the frame, exhausted by 
profligacy, to its original vigour. 

No one who had broken an oath made by the Styx (which not even the gods 
dared to infringe) could be permitted to drink of Lethe or oblivion of the evils 
and sufferings which he had been doomed to bear for his crimes. 

+ The pamylia and phallephoria. The character of the Romans under the 
emperors renders it unnecessary for me to create any reluctance on their part to 
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Deified fiends! and with the lozel’s smiles, 
Her crowned pastophori, proud of their shame, 

Waved round the ribald picture, as they passed 

The mansions of their votaries, and maids 

And matrons hailed it from their porticoes. 

Apollo, from his eyes of ecstacy 

And lips of bloom filling the bosomed air 

With oracles; and Hermes, in the embrace 

Of Iris, winging the blue heavens of love, 

With his enchanted rod pointing to earth; 

Vesta, ’mid her Penates welcoming; 

The heavenly Venus, with her starlight eyes, 

Veiled brow and girded cestus, looking ap 

To the pure azure, spotless as her soul! 
) Followed by the more worshipped Cyprian queen, 
So shadowed by her draperies that guilt 
Revelled in beauty mocked with robes to tempt; 
The Wargod, with the ancilia* and the plumes 
Of gory fight, whose triumph was despair ; 
Proud Pallas, with stern lips, and stainless brow, 
Surmounted by its olive wreath, and eyes 
That never quailed in their calm chastity ; 
Cotytto—the earth’s-passion’s idol—’mid 
The unclothed Bapte, painted with designs 
To startle e’en sear’d sense into a blush; 
The Seaking with his trident; the castout 
And shapeless Forger of the lightning bolts ; 
The deity of Erebus, with her 
He bore from Enna, and his son, the god 
Of gold; Diana, in her treble forms, 
Magician, huntress, virgin of the skies; 
Hirsute and pranksy Pan, amid his fauns ; 
Nymphs, dryads, oreads and tritons ;—all 
The beautiful, or dread, or uncouth thoughts 
Imagination made divinities, 
In lengthened march, along Pompeii’s streets, 
Tow’rd the Pantheon, in their triumph moved. 


Behind the glittering crowd, the hecatomb 
Of victims, led by golden cords, moved on. 
To every god the sacrifice was meet ; 

The dove to Venus, and the bull to Mars; 
To Dian, the proud stag—the lawless goat, 
‘That tears the vine leaves, to the deity 

Of the gay banquet: and their horns, o’erlaid 
With gold, tossed haughtily amid the crowd, 
As, rolling their undreading eyeballs round, 
They glared defiance and amazement, mute 
Yet merciless when fit occasion came. 
* An evil omen! lo! the victims strive, 












gaze upon objects, in public processions, which, in other communities, would 
never have been imagined. Greece took her religion from Egypt—Rome hers 
from Greece—and both had public temples dedicated to the Aspasias, Galateas 
and Campaspes of the age. The pastophori or priests of Isis, therefore, felt 
themselves much at home in Pompeii. 


* The sacred shields of Rome—borne in the processions of Mars, who of all 
the monstrous idols was the most worshipped because the least merciful. Is it 


not a singular anomaly of the human mind that in every creed the god of ven- 
geance has always been the most opulent and popular ? 
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And we must drag them to the altar!”* said 
The trembling augur—* what most dismal grief 
And destiny o’erhangs to whelm us now?” 

Yet onward surged the multitudes, with boughs 
Of olive in their hands and laure] crowns, 

And Zeian barley spears folded in wreaths 

By locks from richest fleeces, as they passed 
The temple images, with practised skill, 
Bending their foreheads on —— palms. 
And onward, o’er the Appian Way,t the host 
Of mitred, robed and bannered priests drew nigh 
The Fane of all the Gods, and, at a word, 
The music softened to a solemn strain, 

The measured voices of the holy chiefs 
Ascended in a song, and, as they ceased, 
The people, like the ocean’s myriad waves, 
Raised their responses to the harvest prayer. 


















THE PHAN OF THE PANTHEON. 


STROPHE. 













Wielder of Worlds, that round Elysium dance 
Beneath the brightness of thy sleepless eye, 
Who from the bosom of the flame dost glance, 
And feelst our time in thine Eternity! 
Thor. deathless Jove! 
Monarch of awe and Love! 
Look from the radiant height of thy dominion 
On thine adorers now, 
And waft thy smile on Hermes’ rainbow pinion, 
And bend thine awful brow! 
Immortal and supreme! 
With vows and victims to thy shrine we come, 
With hearts that breathe the incense of their praise, 
And first fruits borne from each protected home, 
To bless thee for the blessings of our days! 
Have we not heard thy spirit in the dreams, 
That glance o’er thought like morn’s young light on streams? 
In visions, watched thy bird of triumph near 
The azure realms of thine ethereal sphere, 
Waiting behests of victories and powers 
And counsels from thy throne ? 
Hath not thy thunder voice, the summer showers, 
The lightning spirit, all thine own, 
Bade strew the exulting earth with fruits and flowers’ 
Therefore, we render up 
The spotless victim from the wood 
And household field, and from libation cup 
Pour the rich vine’s unmingled blood. 
Accept our praise and prayer, 
Sceptred Immortal of the chainless Air! 































Chorus.—King of Elysium! hear, oh hear 
From thine Olympian seat! 
To priest and people bow thy sovereign ear! 
We dare not see thy face, but kiss thy sacred feet! 










* Nothing could be more ominous of evil than any resistance or even reluc- 
tance on the part of the victims to be sacrificed. That the offering might be 
auspicious it was necessary that the animal should seem to rejoice in its sacred 
death. 

t More properly, the Via Consularis. 
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ANTISTROPHE. 


God of the mornlight! when the orient glows 
With thy triumphant smile, and ether feels 
The Hours and Seasons, ’mid their clouds of rose, 
Swept o’er its bosom on the living wheels 
Of thy proud car, 
When, through the abysses of the heaven, each star 
Before the splendour of thy spirit fades 
Like insect glimmerings in the noontide glades! 
Hail, radiant Phebus! lord 
Of love and life, of wisdom, music, mirth, 
At whose resistless word 
Being and bliss dance o’er the blossomed earth! 
} O Pythian Victor, hear! 
Peonian Healer of our ills, behold! 
Breather of Oracles! thy sons draw near 
To feel the music of thy lyre unfold, 
As shadows change before the morn to gold, 
The sealed-up volume of our darkened minds. 
Breathe on Favonian winds, 
And from the effluence of immortal light 
Strew our dim thoughts with rays, 
Till, sorrowing o’er this failing praise, 
We know, with burning hearts, to sing thy deeds aright! 
God of the harp and bow, 
Whose thoughts are sunbeam arrows, hear! 
Giver of flowers! dissolver of the snow! 
Accept our gifts and let thy sons draw near! 











































Chorus.—Io Pzan! from thy sphere, 
King of prophets, hear, oh hear! 
From hallowed fount and hoary hill, 
And haunt of song and sunlight near, 
With inspirations come and every bosom fill! 


EPODE. 


Reveal the shrine! wave ye the laurel boughs, 
Dipped in the fount that purifies the heart! 
Unsullied Dian! breathe our holiest vows! 
Stormcrowned Poseidon! to the imperial mart 
Thou bearst the Median gems, | 
And loftiest Asian diadems, 
And o’er thy billowy world we pour our praise! 
Uranian Venus! let the oanlna rays 
Of thy beatitude around us float and dwell, 
Till thine ethereal loveliness o’ercomes 
The stains and shadows of thy mocker here, 
And high the Vinegod’s song may swell 
Among the shrines of Vesta’s hallowed home 
Without a following tear; 
And Isis’ mystic rites may thrill 
The soul with Plato’s most celestial vision, 
And Pallas in her grandeur fill 
The heart of Ceres with her mind elysian! 
Blesser with bounty, hail! 
i | What but thy gifts can mortals offer thee ? 
i Smile on the banquet and the song and tale 
The Dionysius breathes to thy divinity! 
Hail, all ye gods of heaven, earth, wave and wind! 
Ye oceans from the streams of human mind! 
With spotless garments and unsandalled feet, 
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Purified bodies and undaring souls, 
We the Pantheon tread! oh, meet, 
Meet your adorers! lo! the incense rolls 
Along Corinthian columns and wrought roof, 
Like Manes wandering o’er the fields of bliss! 
Chill not our worship with a stern reproof! 
Hail, all ye gods! we worship with a kiss! 


Chorus. —From shore and sea and vale and mountain, 
Hail, ye divinities of weal or woe! 
Olympus, Ida, grotto, fountain,x— 
We in your Pantheon kneel—around your altars bow! 


Through the bronze gates, sculptured with legends feigned 
Of the theocracies, the pageant swept, 
A thousand feet dancing the song, and paused 
Around the shrines they dragged the victims up. 
Then, bending from Jove’s altar to the east, 
The Pontiff raised the golden chalice, crowned 
With wine unmingled, and, amid the shower 
Of green herbs, myrrh, obelia* and vine leaves, 
Poured out the brimmed libation on the head 
Of the awaiting sacrifice, from flocks 
Chosen for beauty, and young quickening life. 
Then with a laurel branch, he sprinkled all, 
Circling the altar thrice ; the heralds, then, 
Cried, “* Who is here?” and all the multitudes 
Like the chafed billows answered, “* Many and good !” 
‘“ Breathe not the words of omen!” ** Lo! we stand 
Like Harpocrates in the vestibule !” 
The High Priest, ’mid the wreathing incense, raised 
The prayer; the augur, with his wand, marked out 
The heavens; the aruspices, with eyes of awe, 
Behind the slayers of the sacrifice 
Stood gazing on the victims. ‘ Hath no spot, 
No arrow from the Huntress’ bow or dart 
Of Pythius stained the offering ?’’ said the priest. 
“°T is fair and perfect, and unblemished stands 
To give its body to the Harvest Queen 
And all the gods !—We ponr into its ear 
The holy water—yet it doth not nod! 
We bend the neck—it struggles for the flight! 
Dismal presages! omens of despair !”’ 
The Pontiff quailed, not in the dread of gods, 
(His sole divinity was his own power) 
But fear of superstition’s evil thought, 
As from the fluctuating host arose 
A smothered shriek of terrour; and, in tones 
Quick, stern, and deep as the exploded bolt, 
Commanded—* Strike ! the wrath of Jove attends 
The impious delay !”—and, hushed as heaven 
When broods the hurricane on cloudy reo: 
The worshippers stood trembling as they looked,— 


* A peculiar sort of sacrificial cakes. 

It was held unholy to offer up any maimed or imperfect creature, and herein 
the Judean ecclesiastical enactments agreed with those of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. All their animal sacrifices were ‘* chosen for beauty and young quicken- 
ing life.” 

_ blemish inflicted by the Huntress or Pythius, by Sun or Moon namely, 
was deemed a particular offence to the deity. 


t Lituus. 
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The agonies and eestacies of fear 

And hope, in stormlike glimpses, shadowing o’er 
The broken waves of faces—on the shrine, 

And saw the axe of the cultrarius fall! 

Maddened and bleeding, yet not slain, the ram 
Flung back his twisted horns—sent up a sound 
Of anguish, and in frenzy on the air 

Springing, in his fierce deaththroes, fell amidst 
Dismayed adorers and gasped out his life. 

Shrieks o’er the panting silence rose and filled 
The temple, and in horrour shrunk the throng, 

As o’er the accursed rites pale Nemesis, 

Leading the Destinies, had come to blast 

The sacrifice with sacrilege; but now 

The Pontiff ’s voice, bidding his lictors quell 

The tumult, called another victim up, 

And stillness brooded o’er the stricken crowd. 
Gashing the lifted neck, the pope held 

The brazen ewers beneath the bubbling blood, 
And whiterobed flamens bade the people note 

The happiest augury—without a sigh 

Or tremour, seen or heard, the victim died. 

Then flayed and opened they the offering, 

Lifting the vitals on their weapons’ points. 

With writhing brows, pale lips and ashen cheeks, 
And failing hearts, in horrour’s panic voice, 

The aruspices proclaimed the prodigies. 

‘“* The entrails palpitate—the liver’s lobes 

Are withered, and the heart hath shrivelled up!” 
Groans rose from living surges round; yet loud 
The High Priest uttered—* Lay them on the fire !” 
*T was done: and wine and oil poured amply o’er, 
Yet still the sacrificer wildly cried— 

** Woe unto all! the wandering fires hiss up 
Through the black vapours—lapping o’er the flesh 
They burn not, but abandon! ashes fill 

The temple, whirled upon the wind that waves 
The flame through smothering clouds, towards the Mount, 
That, since first light, hath hurled its lava forth ! 
Hark! the wild thunder burst upon the right! 
Ravens and vultures pass us on the left ! 

Fly, votaries! from the wrath of heaven, oh, fly ! 
The Vestals shriek, the sacred fire is dead! 

The gods deny our prayers! fly to your homes!” 
From the Pantheon struggled the vast throng, 
And rushed dismayed unto their household hearths, 
While from Vesuvius swelled a pyramid 

Of smoke streaked o’er with gory flame, and sounds, 
Like voices howling curses deep in earth, 

From its abysses rose, and ashes fell 

Through the thick panting air in burning clouds. 
All, save the haughty Pontiff, mocking fear, 

The Temple had abandoned, but he sate 

On the high altar, ’mid the trophied pomp 

Of vain oblations to the sculptured gods, 
Breathing his scorn and imprecations on 

The dastard people and the blasted rites, 

When, heaving as on billows, while a moan 
Passed o’er the statues, the proud temple swayed, 
As *twere an evening cloud, from side to side, 
Rocking beneath the earthquake that convulsed 
Sea, shore and mountain, at its hollow voice, 
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Hurled into ruin; and his lips yet glowed 

With execrations on the sacrifice, 

When from its pedestal, bending with brow 

Of vengeance and fixed lips that almost spake, 

Jove’s giant image fell and crushed to earth 

The Thunderer’s mocker in his temple home! 


Like an earth-shadowing cypress, o’er the skies 
Lifting its labyrinth of leaves, the boughs 
Of molten brass, the giant trunk of flame, 
The breath of the voleano’s Titan heart 
Hung in the heavens; and every maddened pulse 
Of the vast mountain’s earthquake bosom hurled 
Its vengeance on the earth that gasped beneath. 
Yet mortals, then, the adored Immortals deemed 
Deified passions, swayed, like summer leaves, 
By orison or chanted hymn, from deeds, 
Ere time had birth, appointed. So, within 
Their secret chambers and the silent groves, 
While Ruin’s eye glared in the living bolt 
With wrath and scorn on their unhallowed rites, 
The doomed idolators, abashed yet fain 
To win redemption from suspended wrath, 
Round their Penates cowered, while magians came, 
Sybils and sorcerers, to mock the mind 
With mystic divinations, and reveal, 
What prophets need not show, folly and guilt. 
To avert the doom, now Egypt’s muttered spells 
And magic incantations summoned u 
Earth demons to unfold the future’s Sisine 
And thus the weird Canidia of the Time 
Invoked the Spirits of the Air to aid. 


THE SYBIL’S INVOCATION. 


From the hill forest’s gloom, 
Where the lemures dwell; 
From the depth of the tomb, 


On the night vapour stealing 
From the marsh o’er the mountain; 
On the bland air revealing 





Whence the soul parts to hell ; 
From the dim caves of death 
Where the coil’d serpent sleeps not, 
And the lone deadly heath 
Where the night spirit weeps not: 
From the shore where the wreck 
lies, 
And the surge o’er the dead ; 
From the heart of the dark skies, 
Where the tempest is bred ; 
Ye Demigods, hear! 
Ye pale shadows, ascend! 
And ye demons, appear! 
To drink the bann’d cup ere the weird 
rites shall end! 


From the ocean deeps come, 
Where the coral groves glimmer, 

In your trailed robes of gloom, 
Making Terrour’s face dimmer ; 

From the crag-pass of slaughter, 
On the voiced air of death, 

Come, shed o’er your daughter 
Your oracle breath! 


No doom by the fountain ; 
Ye Demigods, come! 
Ye pale shadows, ascend! 
And ye demons, from gloom! 


To drink the bann’d cup ere the weird 


rites shall end! 


Be ye blest or accursed, 
Be ye famished or sated, 
In pale Orcus the worst, 
In Elysium the fated ; 
If ye roam by the shore 
Which ye never may leave, 
Or in nectar adore 
Where ye never can grieve; 
Be ye gross and malign 
Or elysian as air— 
Come forth and divine 
What the future may bear! 
Ye Demigods, come! 
Ye pale shadows, ascend! 
And ye demons, from gloom! 


To drink the bann’d cup ere the weird 


rites shall end! 
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But, ’mid the darkened necromantic haunts 
Of worse fiends than the evoked, no voice replied. 
Then, moulding effigies to suit her hate, 
And dropping venom in each pictured pore, 
The Sybil, with dishevelled serpent locks 
And Lamian features, bade the fiend of fire 
Unroll the ritual of hell, and read 
Revealings of the Destinies—and then, 
She drank from the bann’d skulleup poison draughts, 
Pledging the damned! yet silence looked reply. 
And each Promethean divination brought* 
Nor shadow nor response; the mirrored glass 
Returned no image; the drowned ring sent up 
No echo; whirling gusts effaced the forms 
Of letters writ in ashes; magic gems 
No longer kept their power; the daphne burned 
Without a sound; and every poison herb, 
Though with unearthly skill distilled, no more, 
Like Nessus’ robe and wild Medea’s gift, 
Dispersed the agonies of maniac deaths. 


Restless in doubt, the human mind hath sought 
Knowledge in every hour of time, through tears, 
Want, anguish, madness, solitude and death. 

Like the lost bird from its sole refuge sent 

Forth o’er the drown’d world, hovering o’er the verge 
Of the eternal ocean, from whose depths 

Earth’s ghastly spectres rise to mock at hope, 

The spirit follows through forbidden paths 

The meteor of its own vain thought, till death 
Shrouds, palls and sepulchres the throbbing dust. 


Vain were petitions murmured to the gods 
C 


Priapus and Cunina to dissolve 

The spells of Fascinators; the evil eye 

Of the Illyrian or Triballit sent 

Its wonted glance into the trembling breast, 
Possessing, as they feigned, the soul with fiends. 
Vainly, they wore baccharis wreaths—in vain, 
Their jasper, rhamn or laurel amulets 

On brow or bosom hung! the magi dreamed. 


Scorned thus by demon and by deity, 
Yet by worst means to know the worst resolved, 
The priestled multitude, e’er then, as now, 
Slaves to the fears their crimes create, devote 
To Isis’ shrine of shame and godless priests 
Pompeii’s loveliest virgint—in the bud 


* See Potter’s Antiquities, Von Hammer, etc. for the various superstitious 
observances of the Greeks and Romans. In the scene of the sacrifice I have 
introduced evil omens—such as the Romans feared in their height of power— 
throughout the ceremonial. 

+ The barbarian inhabitants of Illyricum, Thrace and Mesia were held, by 
the common superstition of the age, to be sorcerers and magicians; and various 
talismans or amulets were worn to ward off the dreadful influences of The Evil 
Eye. Itis humiliating to perceive how little the common minds of our own 
day are exalted above those of heathen ignorance and irreligion. 

+ Human sacrifices were not uncommon during the earlier periods of the 
Greek and Roman history; and I cast no additional discredit upon the ancient 
character of heathenism by representing the disappointed consulters of the gods 
putting in action their cannibal ferocities. Iphigenia and Jeptha’s daughter illus- 
trate Grecian mythology and Jewish vows. 
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Of innocence and beauty, love and joy, 

By men most evil doomed to die, that Fate, 

Through her prevailing blood, may speak their doom. 
Alas! must Death from his pale realms of fear, 
Breathe on that beautiful and radiant brow 

And leave it blasted ? on the blossomed lips, 

Whence music gushed in streams of rainbow thought, 
And chill them into breathlessness and gloom? 

That vermil cheek—those eyes, where thoughts repose, 
Like clustered stars on the blue autumn skies, 

That head of beauty and that heart of love— 

Oh, must they languish, moulder, and depart, 
Without a sigh, from the sweet earth they loved? 
Nought may the grief, wrath, agony, despair 

Of friends or kindred—nought the holiest laws 

Of Love—avail to shield the victim maid; 

The Priest will have his sacrifice, though Earth 

And Heaven shriek out—*’T is Lust’s own sacrilege.’ 
Ne’er hath the bigot, whatsoe’er his crown,* 

Cidaris, mitre, oak or laurel wreath, 

Spared, having power to torture. Ne’er the slave 

Of superstition slackened in his zeal 

Of loving God by loathing humankind. 

Weep with the crocodile—embrace the asp— 

Doubt not the avalanche of ages—meet 

The famished wolf’s sardonic smile—and sleep 
Beneath the upas—but believe not man, 

Who clothes the Demon in a seraph’s robe. 


With hurried footfalls o’er the lava walks,t 
Casting quick glances tow’rd the Mount of Flame, 
The vassal worshippers of Isis passed, 

And the proud temple gates behind them closed. 
Then from the altar of the Idol came 

The crowned hierophant, in robes o’erwrought 
With mystic symbols, emblems of a power 
Invisible, yet everywhere supreme, 

As the air that shrouds the glaciers, and, like that, 
Waked to annihilate, by one low voice. 

Lifting his dusky hand, gleaming with gems, 


* I appeal to all history, civil, ecclesiastical and profane. Persecution is not 
exclusive ; give preponderance to any sect or faction and it will tyrannize ; the 
faggot would be lighted, the dungeon filled, the deathaxe red. The civil power 
would collude with the church as it has always done, when the latter claimed 
the prerogatives of heaven to exempt it from human accountability—because 
superstitious ignorance fears more the anathemas of a priesthood than the ago- 
nies and blood of a thousand victims. Representations of eternal punishments 
due to those who indulge humanity, by sparing the proscribed, the heretics, 
namely—have influenced mankind far more than the view of nations banished 
and provinces depopulated by the relentless malignity of some Torquemada of 
paynimrie or Christendom. Factions and sects, in politics and religion, never yet 
won anything but ruin and disgrace, yet they are perpetuated and multiplied 
as the world wears to waste ! 

The streets of Pompeii were paved with blocks of lava; and the audacious 
apathy, which the inhabitants manifested amidst the threatenings of Vesuvius, 
may be ascribed to their familiarity with earthquakes and volcanoes. The 
wretched inhabitants of Portici, Torre del Greco and other exposed villages are, 
at this day, as unapprehensive of the peril that has overhung them since their 
birth, as were the Pompeiians at their death-hour. Cities buried in lava or ashes 
may lie beneath even Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
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He waved the throng to worship, with hushed lips, 
And, with a gesture, bidding neophytes 

Come forth, and raise the victim, bound and stretched 
On the Mosaic floor, in horrour’s arms, 

With a hyena’s step, through pillar’d aisles, 
Dim, still and awful, to the vaulted crypt 

Of gloom and most unhallowed sacrifice 

He led the bearers of the victim maid. 

One shuddering farewell—one wild shriek gushed, 
And then in gloom her hyacinthine hair 
Vanished—and from the veiled recesses rose 

The music of the sistrum,* and strange gleams 
Of violet and crimson light along 

The shrine and statues flitted momently 

And faded; and mysterious phantoms glanced 
O’er the far skirting corridors, and left 

The awed mind wildered with a oe sense 
Of silence broken by what was not sound, 

Nor breathings of a living heart—nor tones 

Of forest leaves nor lapses of the wind— 

But a dread haunting of a sightless fear 

Of unformed peril—a crushed thought, that through 
The twilight dimness of the fane o’erhung 
Gigantic beings of diluvian realms, 

Voiceless and viewless, yet endowed with might 
To rend the mortal breather of a sigh ! 

Down the chill, dusky granite steps the priest 
Guided the virgin sacrifice ; above, 

The massy and barr’d vault door shut; and night, 
Shown in its ghastly terrours by wild rays 

Of many tinctured lights, fell on the heart 

Of the devoted, desolated maid. 

Through still descending labyrinths, where coiled 
All loathsome creatures, and dark waters dripped 
With a deep sullen sound like pulses heard 

By captives dying in their dungeon tomb, 

The Egyptian glided hurriedly and still. 

Then o’er a green lagoon, whose festered flood 
Flung back a deathsome glare as the lights sunk 
On its dead surface, stretching into gloom, 

They, in a mouldered barque, went silently. 

The plated crocodile, on the earth and pool 
Suspended, yawn’d his sluggish jaws and looked 
Upon the priest with fawning earnestness ; 

He gazed upon the victim and passed by, 

And the loathed reptile dreamed of coming feasts. 
Rugged and spiral grew the pathway ; bats, 
Waving the spectre lights, winged through the vaults, 
Startled yet welcoming ; and serpents lanced 
Their quivering tongues of venom forth and hissed 
Their salutations; and the lizards crept 

Along the cold, wet ridges of the caves ; 

And oft the maiden’s agonizing eyes 

Beheld in niches or sarcophagi 

Mortality’s abhorred resemblances, 

With folded serpents sculptured overhead ; 

And oft the feet of the familiars struck 

Strewn relics of the victims offered here ! 


* A stringed instrument peculiar to the mysterious rites of Isis, which, like 
most other mysteries, concealed the most nefarious practices. 
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Winding through tangled passages—her brain 
O’erfraught with the still horrour—for no sound 
Lived through the endless caverns—thought and sense 
Of being fled from the doomed maiden’s heart; 
Time, mystery and darkness and lone death 
Like dim dreams passed o’er her tranced brain, and earth 
And agony and wrong and violence 
Were but the shadows childhood sports withal ! 


She woke amid the gush and hymning voice 
Of fountains and the living gleam of fires, 
And swell of tenderest music; and beside 
The purple perfumed couch, whereon she lay, 
In a vast chamber, hung with flowers and gems, 
The priest of Isis stood ;—his glowing eye 
No longer stern and chill, his lips no more 
Like sculptured cruelty, but bright and warm 
And moist with mellowest wine; and o’er his face, 
Late masked in mockeries, the burning light 
Of Passion broke, as thus, with wanton smiles, 
He breathed his heart upon his victim’s ear. 
“Thy path to pleasure, like the world’s, my love! 
Was through the empire of pale doubt and pain, 
Where many visions of detested things 
Will consummate the rapture deigned thee here. 
Oh, didst thou think, my queen of loveliness ! 
That by Pompeii’s dastard crowd of apes 
Thou wert borne hither that the sacred lips 
Of Isis, parted by thy purest blood, 
Might give responses to fiend-loving fools? 
The goddess hath a voice—when I ordain— 
And, when her mysteries have filled their hearts 
With myriad terrours to which death is bliss, 
They shall not lack an answer to their quest. 
But this is Love’s elysium; men may seek 
Another by Jove’s grace—but this for me! 
Be theirs eternities of prayer and hymn! 
But Time and Wine and Venus are my gods!” 


And thus, unweeting who bent o’er her couch, 
‘The maiden, in delirium, made reply. 
**O holy Dian! hath thine Iris* come 
To lead me through elysium’s myrtle groves? 
Thanks for the briefest pangs of death! my soul 
Blends with the radiance, songs and incense here 
In rapture, unforgetting earth’s dark ills, 
The victim bonds, gloom, terrour, madness borne 
Amid the vaulted corridors—deep thanks, 
Chaste Dian! for the dart that winged me here!” 
Thus she lay whispering faintly, while the veins 
Again like violets began to glow, 
And Thought from the elysian portals turned 
To shed, once more, its light along her brow. 
The lips, like rifted sunset clouds, burned o’er 
With beauty, and the sloedark eyes, from lids 


* The rainbow, in every mythology, has been beautifully personified. Iris, its 
goddess, was the messenger of the ancient deities ; and though employed by 
jealous Juno to create ‘‘greeneyed monsters,”’ she was more happily occupied, 
in general, in separating virtuous souls from feeble frames and escorting them to 
Elysium. No one is ignorant of the Scandinavian bifrost, and the romantic 
tales of the Eddas. 
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Of loveliness o’erarched like rainbows, flashed 
Upon the luxuries of wantonness 

With a delirious radiance; and she pressed 

Her fairy hand upon her troubled brain 

As dismal memories through all the pomp 
Around her thronged. ‘Do visions o’er me rush 
Through the ivory gate? or what is this? methinks 
The limbs of Vesta pass not Charon’s ward— 
Yet bear I them! and I behold no forms 

Like the supreme divinities who dwell 

Beyond the azure curtains of the skies!” 


** Look on thy suppliant worshipper, my love!” 
Said the voluptuous mocker of the gods. 
“Thy Saturn, my Osiris, aptly feigned, 
With Horus and the laughing Boygod, wreathed 
With lotus and charm’d myrtle, must be now 
The only Guardians of our paradise— 
For thou art the voluptuous Paphian Queen, 
And must with kisses be adored! thy breath 
1s odour—on that fair full bosom sleep 
A thousand loves—those lustrous eyes enchant— 
And the limbs moulded by divinest skill” — 


** Reveal thy speech! what import bear these words ? 


Dream I, or art thou the hierophant 

Of Isis, who from Misraim’s pyramids 

Broughtst new gods into Latium? Nay, I skill not, 
For thou wearst not the countenance that chilled 
My soul, and proud Pompeii’s crowd o’erawed, 
But rather, like earth’s faun or satyr fiend, 
Gloatest o’er some revenge for sin unknown !” 


The maiden’s lost mind came in all its strength 
And purity, and in the dreadless might 
Of thoughts unsoiled by evil, she resolved 
To match unfriended virtue with the power 
Of Passion, though it wore Religion’s mask, 
And gloried in No-Hammon’s lawless power. 


** Simple as Superstition’s prostrate prayer!’ 
With blandishments, said Isis’ haughty priest. 
** Knowst thou not, loveliest! that holy men 
Must never shame their gods by deeds unlike 
Their sacred exploits ? what were deathlessness 
Without delight? eternity, without 
‘The eestacies of woman’s winning smile ? 

Thy country’s hoarest fathers, most for skill 

In council, and unequal virtue famed, 

In canon and enactment of old law, 

Did consecrate corruption and commit 

Captives to bondage of their tyrant’s will, 

And build proud temples for the haunt of shame. 
We, then, are mimes of the Immortals, Love! 
And why should the weak waiter on the rites 

Of the Omnipotents refrain from joy ? 

Folly must feel our masterdom, when words, 
Called oracles, are bought, but, in all else, 

The priest was framed tor pleasure—and thy smile, 
Hebe of Beauty! from thy vassal here 

Shall win a better augury than all 

Campania’s hecatombs !—'Time wastes, my bliss! 
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Speak thou the oracle I shall repeat 
Through Isis’ marble lips !—the answer ’s thine !”’ 


‘Thus, then,” the Maiden cried, by hope inspired 
To shun impiety’s most loathed caress, 
“Thus let the mystic oracle declare : 
‘ Ye shall pass o’er the Tyrrhene sea in ships 
Laden with virgins, gems and gods, and spoils 
Of a dismembered empire, and a cloud 
Of light shall radiate your ocean path !’ 
Breathes not the soul of mystery in this ?”’* 


** Ay, love! and after his desire or hope 
Each may interpret—veriest oracles 
Must have a myriad meanings—and the voice 
Of Memphian isis shall, at once, respond 
Unto the drivelling dreamers; then, my life! 
While dotards live on riddles and embrace 
Shadows as did the Thunderer what time 
The oxeyed empress jealoused of his deeds, 
We at Love’s feast reposing shall regale 
And drink the ecstacies of mingled hearts ! 
—The sistrum sounds ! the sculptured lips shall speak !”’ 


Exulting thus, the idol minister 
Disclosed a stairway through the sculptured form 
Of Serapis, whose giant head uprose 
Beneath the altar of the fane, and thence 
Through Isis’ sphynxlike statue, from whose mouth 
Responses breathed that fitted any deed 
Or era; fable was religion’s name. 
Up through the hollow bosom of the God, 
Saying, ‘The mocker Momust hath his jest 
And more, since e’en the Immortal’s breast bears now 
A mirror’’—passed the priest—and soundlessly 
The dedal portal, bossed with vine-wreaths, closed. 
That moment, from the flowered and purple couch 
The maiden sprung, through any caverned path,— 
All peril and loathed sights and awful sounds, 
To fly from pomp, pollution and despair. 
Rushing along the teselated floor, 
She passed the beds of banquet, whose perfume 
From sightless vases stole, and gained the verge 
Of the vast gleaming hall—but now she met 
Black, silent, unknown depths that seemed to scowl 


* The whole art of uttering oracles consisted in choosing terms capable of any 
construction. The desires of the consulter determined the meaning; and neither 
Delphi nor Dodona could commit its credit by the failure of a prophecy which, 
it might allege, was never properly understood. No one can have forgotten the 
celebrated response (which illustrates the sophistries and follies of the ancients) 
** Aio te, Alacide, Romanos vincere posse.” 

The maiden now consents to give an Isean response, prefiguring the ruin im- 
pending, from which all, who escape, must fly by sea, that the absence of the 
priest may afford her an opportunity to fly from the lascivious temple. 

t+ Momus, the Jester of the gods, when Jupiter presented the man whom he 
had created to his inspection, and asked him how, characteristically, he could 
find fault with such workmanship, replied with a sneer that the defect was both 
obvious and incurable—that one so wise as the king of gods and men should have 
placed a mirror over his heart that all might discern evil purposes in their first 


conception. 


The priest, by filling with his person the aperture of the image, 


pleasantly deems himself the mirror that reveals and directs the minds of men. 
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On her vain flight! to every side she flew 

But to encounter granite battlements, 

Coiled serpents, mouldering sepulchres, cold cliffs, 
Gigantic sphynxes, towering grim o’er lakes 

Of sulphur, or the dreadful shapes of fiends. 

The gorgeous lights grew shadowy, and stained clouds 
Of vapour floated o’er the pillared roof, 

Taking all forms of terrour; and low sighs 

And muttered dirges from the waters stole 

Along the arches; and through all the vaults, 

Into a thousand wailing echoes rent, 

A shriek, loud, quick and full of agonies, 

Burst from the deep foundations of the fane. 

With steps like earliest childhood’s, to her couch 
The atin faltered back, and there, with soul 
Too overfraught for wished unconsciousness, 
Gasping her breath, she listened !—Sullen sounds 
Wandered along the temple aisles above; 

Then came the clang of cymbals and strange words 
Uttered amid the faroff music’s swell: 

And the prostrated multitudes, like woods 

Hung with the leaves of autumn, stirred; then fell 
A silence when the heart was heard—a pause— 
When ardent hope became an agony ; 

And parted lips and panting pulses—eyes 

Wild with their watchings, brows with beaded dews 
Of expectation chilled and fevered—all 

The shaken and half lifted frame—declared 

The moment of the oracle had come! 

A sceptre to the hand of Isis leapt 

And waved; and then the deep voice of the priest 
Uttered the maiden’s answer, and the fall 

Of many quickened steps like whispers pass’d 
Along the columned aisles and vestibule. 

None deemed, the maiden in the earthquake’s groan 
And the voleano’s thunder voice, had heard 

The hastening doom, and clothed it in dark words 
The blinded victims never could discern; 

But to the bosom of their guilt again 

They passed, dreaming of victories and spoils! 


‘* Gone!” said the priest, descending —* Serapis! 
Pardon and thanks I crave and give thee, god! 
—Gone to their phantom banquet with glad hearts- 
Such is the bliss of superstition’s creed! 

And they will glory o’er their fellows now, 
Deeming themselves the temples of the gods! 
Brimmed with revealings of divinity! 

But Folly wafts us food, and we should laud 
The victim of night visionries who parts 

With virgin gold for fabled miracles! 

But that thy loveliness might pevil prayers 

And change the rites to riots ill esteemed, 
Thou shouldst have been a pythoness, my love! 
What shadow veils thy vestal brow? thou art 
My bride, and pleasure waits upon thee here— 
Let the pure wine awake thy thoughts to mirth!” 


** Mirth at the altar which thou mockst with jeers! 
Mirth in thy holy ministries, proud priest! 
it fits thee not—and less thine evil speech 
To Lelius’ child, who, while her father waits 
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On royal Titus in imperial Rome, 

Betrayed, it seems, by thy fit parasites, 

Was hither borne by doomed Pompeii’s throng, 
A victim, not to Isis, but to thee! 

Beware, thou atheist pontiff! the shocked world 
Hath had and shall, through uncreated time, 
Have mitred scorners, who blaspheme the heavens, 
Mocking the faith with which they manacle 
The hearts that would deny yet dare not—like 
Thee, mocker of the idol thou dost serve! 

Yet doubt not—years are but the viewless path 
Of the avenging Deity ! the earth, 

Elysium, Orcus, the sweet pleiades, 

The weeping stars, the depths of ocean swept 
By typhon tossing billows to the heavens— 

All live but in the will of One Supreme, 

Whose breath inspires the universe—whose soul 
Is Immortality ! and ’neath His throne 

I kneel and wrap around my mortal fears 

The robe of His immortal purity, 

Bidding thee, Priest! e’en in thy purple home, 
Tremble amid thy thoughts of sacrilege !”” 


“To Athena! Pallas hath no gift 
To rival thine, my loveliest! thy words, 
Like pungent herbs before the banquet, give 
A charm, a flavour, an Apician zest 
To the deferred delight that dawns in tears. 
Coy maidenhood ! the sage in all his lore 
Must learn the science of awaking bliss 
From thee, supremely skilled in gibe and taunt, 
Which are harsh preludes to long lingering bliss. 
But the wine blushes, Love! to meet thy lip— 
Lo! how it kisses the crowned cup and smiles! 
Thou wouldst not leave me—(though thy free discourse 
Argues but ill)—for yon dim vaults, greened o’er 
By the dead dampness, where cold serpents trail 
And cockatrices brood, and livid asps 
Madden with unspent poison! thou hast seen 
A portion of the terrours—’t is thy choice 
To dwell with love and luxury and joy, 
Or have a farther knowledge—come, love! come! 
The unfurrowed features of a priest may charm 
Thy dainty spirit well as dead men’s smiles 
Sardonic, and the gleam of breathless flesh ! 
Are crimson pillows of the eygnet down 
Less fitting thy desire than jagged rocks 
Beetling o’er naptha fires and festering floods ? 
Or yon tapestried couch, thou wilt desert, 
Less to thy wish than wanderings through the gloom 
Of haunted charnel labyrinths beyond? 
Come, thou art wiser! Passion is my god 
First worshipped—next, Revenge!—my arms are chilled 
By cold embraces of the goddess—come!” 


‘Demon! thy power is o’er me—none behold— 
Rome’s banded legions could not rescue me— 
Yet I scorn, loathe, dare, trample thee, proud priest! 
What art thou but corrupted clay beneath 
The furnace ? but the loathsome bird that feasts 
On desolation’s relics ’—Oh, there comes 
A glad sound on mine ear—a triumph sound— 
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The deep earth-hymn of ruin! hark! it swirls 
Along the abysses of the hills and seas, 

Lifting the mountains with its breath—it comes ! 
Ye manes of mine ancestors! it comes!” 


“* What, scorner! dost thou think to cheat my skill 
With thy Trophonian dreams, when [ have clasped 
Delusions to my bosom since my birth? 

And juggled men by all circean arts? 
I woo no longer! thou art in my grasp— 
And by the Immortals I disown! thou shalt” — 


‘*It comes! the temple reels and crashes—Jove! 
I thank thee! Vesta! let me sleep with thee !” 
And on the bosom of the earthquake rocked 
The statues and the pillars, and her brain 
Whirled with the earth’s convulsions, as the maid 
Fell by a trembling image and upraised 
A prayer of gratitude; while through the vaults, 
In fear and ghastly horrour, fled the priest, 
Breathing quick curses ’mid his warning cries 
For succour: and the obscene birds their wings 
Flapped o’er his pallid face; and reptiles twined 
In folds of knotted venom round his feet. 
Yet on he rushed—the blackened walls around 
Crashing—the spectral lights hurled hissing down 
The cold green waters; and thick darkness came 
To bury ruin! Through the arches rent 
And falling on he hurried, and a glance 
Of sunlight down the granite stairway came, 
Like a winged spirit, to direct him on. 
The secret door of the adytum swung 
Wide, and he hailed the flamens that above 
Hastened his flight—when o’er the marble stair 
The Nubian pillars of the chancel roof, 
Thrown by the earthquake o’er the altar, crashed 
Through shrines of gems and gold, mosaic floor 
And beams of choicest cedar, and around 
The priest of Isis piled a sepulchre 
Amid the trophies of his temple, where 
His living heart, crushed by despairing thoughts, 
Found burial till the hour of havoe came! 


Buttress and arch, pillar and image fell, 
And the green waters of the gloom were filled 
With hoarded treasures—vainly coffered up. 
Now rose the maiden on the quaking earth, 
And, like the thoughts of parted love in youth, 
Rushed from the mitred violator’s home, 
Through the felt darkness of the labyrinth. 
On sculptured capitals and heads of gods 
She passed the dismal gulfs, and trident tongues 
Hissed after her amid the turbid waves. 
Along a gorgeous banquet hall, o’erstrewn 
With porphyry tables, alabaster lamps, 
Half quenched, and shattered wine cups of gemm’d gold, 
With awe and wonder fraught, the victim fled. 
And now she grasped a flickering light and on 
Hurried, casting on dolesome objects round, 
And nameless things of horrour, glances wild 
With terrour and deep loathing; the death-dews 
Upon the walls, green with the deadly moss, 
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Trailed in thick streams, and o’er her sinking heart 
Breathed the cold midnight of the sepulchre ; 

And from the shapeless shadows growing up, 

The startled spirit wrought the forms of fiends, 
Or, worse, pursuers charged to hale her back. 


The virgin flies along a corridor 
Ampler, and living with the daylight air; 
And far, upon its boundary, she discerns 
An open portal, and a rosebeam gush 
Of radiance streams upon the threshold stone. 
Like Delphi’s Pythia in her maniae mood, 
She leaves the vaults of Isis, hurls aside 
The tissued curtains o’er the portal hung, 
And springs, bewildered yet exulting, through 
Voluptuous chambers, frescoed o’er with scenes 
Of earthly Passion in its last excess, 
Where the mind melts in odour, and the heart 
Pants in the fever of the earthborn Love.* 
“Oh, watching Dian! whither am I led ? 
These mellowed lamps that burn in fragrant nard— 
Those violet couches—wanton pictures—shrines 
Of chrysolite with myrtle wreaths o’erhung, 
And jewelled girdles loosened—what is this 
But Paphian Venus’ temple ? oh, the vaults 
Of Isis are elysium to her bowers !” 
She turned to hasten, when a strangled shriek 
From the recess before her came, and sounds 
Of fear and strife and hate and agony 
Rose indistinct yet with intensest strength. 
The maiden’s only path of flight lay there. 
She drew aside the curtain, and with hair 
Tangled and drenched with vault dews, haggard face, 
And eyes dilated, like a sybil stood, 
A moment, in the very bower of lust, 
Glaring in terrour on two forms that strove, 
One with the strength of Virtue and deep wrong, 
The other with base Passion’s baffled wrath. 
‘* No, never shall thy pride the power and love 
Of Diomede despise ! Here, in the home 
Of Isis’ own luxurious priests, thou dwell’st 
Their slave, till thou art mine !’”"—* No, tyrant! no,” 
The lovely victim shrieked, when from the vaults, 
In agony of fear, with horrour wild, 
The Maiden rushed, and, like a spirit armed 
With Heaven’s own vengeance, stood ; then, quick as light, 
While still the violator gazed upon 
The sudden vision, hurling him apart, 
The feebler being rushed along the aisles, 
Through many a crypt and sacrosanct and cell 
Of mystery and wantonness and guilt, 
With face fearwrought and raiment soiled and torn. 
The maiden traced the fugitive, and ere 
The blood, now at the heart, might reach the brow, 
They stood together “neath the open skies. 
** The Saviour for thy service bless thee, maid!” 
°T was Mariamne—from the loathed embrace 


* The Pompeiian temple of Isis was connected by subterranean passages with 
the luxurious abodes of the Egyptian priests or pastophori, who were the sup- 
porters of proconsular tyranny. Here Anteros reigned supreme, and wanton- 
ness was truly Pan, or everything. 
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Of Diomede escaped—that quickly spake. 

‘* | cannot ask nor answer now—but fly 

With me, for peril’s look proclaims thee pure ! 
Quick, maiden! Diomede will never spare— 
Yet Mariamne once again is free! 

It should be noontide ; but a livid gloom 

Palls all things, and a ghastliness, nor light 
Nor darkness, wraps our flight and bodes an eve 
The workers of all evil, in their pride, 

Dread not, nor dream of! Pansa! heaven in love 
Keep thy unfaltering thoughts beneath the wings 
Of cherubim, and clothe thy heart with strength 
To foil the fiend that dares or tempts to sin 
Where’er thou art! we shall not fail to meet, 
For all shall be abroad, and earth and air 

And fire and flood shall mingle ere sun sinks. 
Away ! sweet maiden !—now the Cyprian’s fane— 
The equestrian Forum—the Pretorians’ tower— 
Are passed ; and ’mid the crowded huts, that lie 
Beneath the amphitheatre, we rest 

Till the deep justice of Jenovan comes!” 


** Art thou a Nazarene?” the Maiden said. 
** A convert of the Cruciriep, whose fame 
Hath filled and overawed the Roman World ?”’ 


**] was a Hebrew and a princess--now 
{ am a Christian and a captive! Come! 
This garb and guise of thine declare, methinks, 
Some mysteries of thy country’s deities— 
This day, thou shalt not fail to learn of mine !’’ 
She breathed a strange word and a shrivelled hand 
Unbarred a low dark postern, and a face, 
Darkened and harrowed by the toils and thoughts 
And changes of exceeding years, looked forth. 
The melancholy shadow of a smile 
And the sad echo of a broken voice 
Gave welcome to the wanderers; and amid 
The solemn stillness of their refuge fell, 
From the pale lips of persecuted faith, 
Full many a history of the martyrdoms. 


The games of life go on! Madness and mirth, 
Triumph and tears, the holydays of youth, 
The winter of hoar, stricken age, the pride 
Of mind and meekness of a heart sore tried, 
Rapture and anguish, poverty and pomp, 
And glory and the tomb—like rivals, crowd 
Along the isthmus of our being, doomed 
To vanish momently in billowy gloom! 
The dewlight of the morn in storm departs ; 
The moonbeams strewing rifted clouds, like smiles 
Breathed from the bosom of Divinity, 
Sink, ere the daydawn, in the ternpest’s rack ; 
Yet on o’er buried centuries—the dead dust 
Of ages—once like the starred heavens inspired 
By myriad passions, dreaming miracles, 
And winged conceptions infinite as air— 
Time, the triumphant, in his trophied car, 
Moves sternly, trampling ardent hearts to earth. 
Oh, diademed Hypocrisies! budding Bliss, 
The mildew sears—skysoaring Hope, that dies 
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In its birth moment—Love, which on its shrine 
Of incense perishes—and Fame, that drinks 
The bane of human breath and falls alone! 

The same arena, judges, wrestlers, crcown— 

The same brief transport and unsolaced doom— 
First, madness, and then vanity—the world 

Must be, till time is quenched, what it hath been, 
The bounded circle of chained thought, trod down 
By nations hastening into nothingness, 

Echoing the groans of Pain’s ten thousand years, 
And drenched by tears that find no comforter! 


With livid clouds of ashes, lava hail, 
And Volean cinders all the air was filled; 
And through the bosom of Vesuvius passed 
Groans as of earth-gods in their endless death, 
And giant writhings, crushing the earth’s heart; 
As through the tossing vapours, mingling flame 
And gloom, toward the Evening Isles so loved 
By ancient sage, philosopher and bard, 
From the dark zenith rolled the gory sun. 
Like the ailanthus tree of old Cathay, 
Whose boughs, old legends say, bloom in the stars, 
The deep smoke of o’erhanging ruin whirled 
From the volcano’s pinnacle, and flung 
Its branches over nations, scattering death. 
The Apennines, looking the wild wrath and awe 
That clothed wood, waste and precipice, upraised 
Their brows of terrour and magnificence, 
On their eternal thrones watching the throes 
Of the convulsed abysses ; from the crags 
The seared and shivering forests bent and moaned, 
As o’er them flew the torrid blast of fate; 
And, as the molten rocks and mines began 
To pour their broad deep masses from the height, 
Vast trunks of sycamore and cypress stood 
Charred, stark and trembling, and the castelled cliffs 
Burst like a myriad thunders, while the flood 
Of desolation, o’er their crashing wrecks, 
Tow’rd Herculaneum,* gleaming horrour, rolled. 


Yet men repented not of foregone crime, 
Denied them not their wonted festivals, 
Their pomp of garniture and banquet mirth. 
oa pestilence, earthquake and war 
Awe not the criminal inured to guilt; 
So the barbed poison arrow flies his heart, 
His pageants and night orgies brighter glow— _ 
Though death sighs float along the winecups, brimmed 
With nectar, mocking all calamities. 


From the Basilicet the Pretor passed, 
(Thither, when foiled in lust, to wreak his wrath 
On guiltlessness and guilt alike, he went,) 


* As Herculaneum was buried beneath vast masses of solid lava, but Pompeii 
beneath scorie, ashes and cinders, I have, with probable reason, supposed that 
the former was destroyed before ruin fell upon the latter. 

{ Spacious and beautiful edifices appropriated to the Centumviri, the judges 
of the Roman Empire, over whom, by right of station, the Pretor always 
presided. 
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Leaving his tyrant judgments, in a voice 

Of jeering merriment pronounced, to fall 

On less offending breakers of the law. 

Prostrate upon his path, a mother cried, 
‘Spare, O Propretor! spare my guiltless child! 
He walked not with conspirators—spake not 
To leaders of sedition—spare him, judge! 

He hath no father—and is all to me!” 





Diomede paused not in his stern reply: 
**'The hordes of Hemus may learn wisdom, then, 
And virtue and refinement from his speech— 
For he is banished—I reverse no doom!” 
The lictors’ fasces o’er the supplicant 
In haughty scorn went on.—Another voice 
Assailed the Pretor: **To a cruel lord 
The questor sold my husband for the tax 
Ye laid upon our hut—and now he groans 
In bondage, while his famished children die!” 


** Why am I thus benetted on my way? 
I serve the senate and inflict their laws. 
What is ’t to me who thralls or suffers thrall? 
Let him atone! Why should he scorn to toil?” 


* Justice, Lord Governour!”’ a third implored. 
“Thy favourite Vibius hath cast deep shame 
Upon my household, and my daughter’s wrongs 
Exact redress; not more than this from Rome 
Banished the Tarquins and decemviri!”’ 


** Ha! dost thou threat, Plebeian ? Vibius hears 
Thy fierce arraignment with a smile—no doubt, 
Some twilight kisses in the summer glade— 
Pressed palms—clasped bosoms—dewy lips—no more ! 
And thou wouldst mock the majesty of law, 

And wed thy base condition with the blood 

Of my Patrician friend! away with thee! 
Methinks, Vesuvian fume hath filled the brains 
Of all the city—and the boiling earth 

Bubbled its yeast into your grovelling hearts. 
On, Lictors ! on—we tarry from the feast !”’ 


In robes of white, festooned by mingled owers, 
And ivy wreaths or crowns of amethyst, 
The Pretor’s guests, on crimson couches, lay 
Around the ivory tables, on which stood, 
*Mid choicest viands and the costliest wines, 
A silver shrine and images of gods. 
Pictures—the prodigies of perfect skill— 
Hung round the hall of banquet, and to men, 
The imitators of divinities, 
Made venial every vice. In plenitude 
Of power and treachery, their holiest Jove, 
Masked to dishonour and betray, achieved 
Shame’s triumph, and the wanton canvas lived 
With Mycon’s impure thought;* there Bacchus stood, 


* All the ancient sculptors and painters, inimitable as they were in the execu- 
tion of their conceptions, faithfully followed, perhaps led the blush-disowning 
taste of the times; and every banquet-hall and chamber exhibited indubitable 
testimonials of their uses.—Mycon, Xeuxis and Parrhasius, it is hardly necessary 
to say, were gifted and celebrated artists. 
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Gloating o’er lozelries and revel routs, 

As Zeuxis drew the king of catamites ; 

Venus, the earthborn, ’mid voluptuous nymphs, 
Reclined on myrtle beds with swimming eyes, 
And sunbeam lips dewmoist, and wanton swell 
Of bosom far too beautiful, and limbs 

Half hid in amorous flowers ! and ancient fame 
For matchless charm of genius here had shrined 
Parrhasius’ name ! while Passion’s maddening heart 
Burned o’er the walls, and rival statues stood 
Beneath; and there the last wild feast was held 
Pompeii’s toil and tears e’er gave to Guilt. 


The kneeling slaves in goblets wrought from gems 
Served acrid wine—on gold plate, bitter herbs 
To zest the appetite ; and, glancing up 
His haughty eyes, burning with hate and scorn, 
Chafed Diomede upon his vassals flung 
The venom of his darkly brooding mind. 

‘* Be thy locks shorn as fits thine office, slave! 
Or I may brand the theta on thy brow* 

Less undefined, and make the dust thy food! 
Campanian servitude, methinks, outgrows 

All wantonness. Ho, Midas! thou art skilled, 
I hear, in ¢intinnaculating verse, 

And lispest snatches of philosophy ! 

Be master of thy safety! I may lose 

A pampered slave erelong—or, at the best, 

The tintinnaculus may shame thy clink !t— 
—Be merry, friends !—what tidings from the throne? 
Ye have beheld the Temple of the Peace 

Filled with the spoils of rebel Jews, where all 
Treasure their gold and gems—a trophied fane ! 
The gorgeous fabric is a coffer! Rome 

Wears all earth’s glories in her mighty Crown. 
What think ye, then ? a sackcloth skeleton 
Wanders and mutters on the Palatine 

That what he calls Jehovah’s wrath will burst, 
And in thick blackness bury all this pomp,— 
Making Earth’s Mistress a stark mendicant!” 
Loud laughed the parasites, and wanton gibes 
Were cast on Jew and Gentile; then the feast 
Of rarest luxuries before them glowed, 

And, (bright libations poured to Vesta first) 
The beaded wine was quaffed from goblets brimm’d. 
“* Oh, I forget !’’ said Diomede, the light 

Of the delirious revel in his eyes, 

As in the opal radiance of the cup 

They glowed, and glanced, with an exulting pride, 
*Mid costliest viands from the mead and main— 
‘The fairest sport awaits us ere the games ! 

In the Campanian legion, at the siege 

Of that black Golgotha the traitors called 
Jerusalem, a soldier served with skill 


* The Greek letter 6 (theta) was burned upon the foreheads of slaves as an 
indelible sign of proprietorship; hence they were called /iterati—a term strictly 
applicable to some less ancient and better conditioned persons than the captive 
barbarians of buried times. 


sg Pretor may, perhaps, be allowed a pun. Tintinnaculus may mean a 
public whipper—an inflicter of the bastinado—and a jingling rhymer ; lashes 
and verses both may be melodious. 
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Whom Titus made Dercurion: him the plague 
Of the new Heresy, and Love, at once, 

Infected ; and, abandoning the host, 

He sought elysium in the caverns here, 

Till Thraso found his philosophic haunt, 

Where with his Hebrew Paphian he was wont 

In hermit guise to play the liberal. 

He dies today; but for the present mirth 

His tongue may vibrate-—Ho!—The Nazarene !”’ 


The slaves led Pansa from the portico 
Fettered yet fearless, for the time of dread 
Had passed from him, and in his hopeless cell 
The Paraclete illumed his darkened soul, 
And panoplied his heart to dare his doom. 
Thus, as he entered, loud the Pretor spake : 
“ Hail, Gladiator! did thy felon god, 

Thy scourged and crucified divinity, 
Instruct thee in the sabre’s use against 

The shaggy monarch of Numidian hills ? 
Art thou argute and apt to lunge and fence, 
Adroit and firm of nerve to meet or shun 
The salutations of the Desert King ? 
Lucania and Calabria have poured out 
Their thousands to behold thy feats today ; 
And, gay as bridal banqueters, they throng 
The arcades and the vomitories now 

To weep the Mauretanian’s martyrdom— 
For thou, no doubt, wilt triumph and receive 
The twice ten thousand acclamations sent 
To honour thy proud valour, as is meet. 

Oh, thou shalt be anointed like thy Christ, 
And not with vulgar nard by courtesans, 
But ceroma and myron! owest thou not 
Thanks to the Roman mercy for this care ?”’ 


** A Roman’s Mercy ! every spot of earth, 
Your banners have shed plagues on, can attest 
With shrieks what merey Rome has given earth,” 
Said Pansa, dauntless in the cause of Truth. 

** Yet ye shall never feel the love ye boast 
Until the slaves ye trample, torture, slay, 

After the unanswered vengeance of your will, 
Shall learn that they are human and awake 

To imitate the mercy of their lords ! 
Perchance—’t was in thy native land—I know 
Thee and thy fathers, Pretor! though thou sitst 
In pride of judgment now—thine ancestors 
Were suttlers of the Carthagenian camp, 

When mine called freedom to the Sacred Mount ;— 
Thou mayst have heard the tale of Sicily, 

Or read that Spartacus withstood the hosts—” 


“* Ay, traitor and apostate ! ere an hour 
To gnash thy perjured tongue !” said Diomede, 
Dreading his victim’s speech, for he had lived 
In terrour of the knowledge of his birth, 
Yet howling curses. ‘ Ay, a million died 
In fit atonement of their rebel crime.” 


“Crime? that the name of Liberty should be 
The burning heart’s perpetuated curse ! 
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Oh, what can thrive in thraldom but revenge ? 

The thong, the goad, the brand of shame—the sense 
Of ignominy, dreading to uplift 

Its startled eye—what should they bring ? and what 
Must be the fruits of such a poison tree ? 

Condition is but chance, and none are born 

With manacles upon their limbs! most crimes 
Corrupted power makes such, and men submit 
Because Despair hath forged the tyrant’s chain. 
The unjust laws of violent men are crimes, 
Treasons to kingdoms, blasphemies to heaven ; 

And they, who willingly obey such laws, 

Should share the punishment of them that made 
Gop’s creatures slaves to Devils. This is crime!” 


** Now by the sceptred Three who rule the shades ! 
Can his own heretics arraign his doom ? 
Such uttered doctrines would convulse the world, 
And even here shall not be spoken—cease ! 
Thou cursed Christian! wouldst thou rouse my slaves ?” 


“Thy slaves! thou slaveborn tyrant!’ Pansa cried. 
“No realm of earth is slavery’s—I would bid 
The dust be spirit, and the brute be man! 

I came not hither by my will—I am 

Thy victim not thy vassal—and if Truth 

Offends, command me hence, or argue here ! 

But in pretorium, dungeon Mamertine, 

Chains, exile or the arena—thought and speech 
Are mine; and from my country and my faith 

I have not failed to learn the rights of man! 

From the far hour when vestal Ilia sinned 

And suffered, and Rome’s walls were laid in blood, 
Have human hearts had peace, whether among 
Helvetian icehills or the Lybian wastes ? 
Conquest was born of carnage and the spoil 

Of kingdoms to a hydra faction given, 

While sybilline revealments—N uma’s thoughts— 
With old religion sanctified the deeds 

Of desolators of the shuddering earth. 

Scarce e’en for hours through all Rome’s centuries 
Hath the caduceus met the eye of day,* 

Or the ancylia idle in the fane 

Of Rome’s Wargod, whose herald is despair, 
Hung: but far gleaming in the torrid sun, 

Mid standards floating to the winds of heaven, 
On all the earth have cast the plagues of hell. 
Boundless, perpetual and almighty Fear 

Hath ever been your God of gods—rocks, caves, 
Woods, grottoes, lakes and mountains are the realms 
Of Dis or Jupiter’s elysian fields. 

And wisely named the sophist and the bard 

The floods of fabled Erebus—for Rome 

Baptized her sons in Phlegethons of blood, 
Cheering war vigils with Cocyti songs. 

Yon, by the Tyrrhene waters, on whose shores 
The banished Scipio died in solitude : 


* The wand of Mercury was the sign of peace ; the caduceus was, therefore, 
seldom out of the hand of the lord of larceny. 
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The tyrant raised his hundred banquet halls,* 
Tritoli’s stews and Baie’s palaces ; 

The cannibal patrician daily slew 

Captives to feed the lampreys of his lake ; 

And Rome’s ali-daring Orator, proscribed 

By princely friendship in his peril, ’neath 
Antony’s vengeance fell, a martyr ;—there, 

The astute creators of your creed have feigned 
Your mortal hell and heaven—in Cume’s caves, 
And Puteoli’s naptha mines—amid 

The beautiful Pausylipo, whose waves 

And woods in sweet airs and fair suns rejoice. 
And maniac yells of gorgon sybils are 

Elysium’s oracles, and Zephyr’s voice 

The music of the blest; and loftiest minds 
Worship, in show, impostures they disdain, 

The phantoms of the fashion, that their spoil 
May be the richer booty. What reck they, 

The masters of men’s minds, who guides the spheres ? 
A myriad gods or none to them are one, 

For all are nothing but fear’s phantasies. 

Sinnis or Sciron less obeyed earth’s laws 

Than they the edicts of almighty Jove. 

They blaspheme heaven to win the fame of earth. 
‘The all-believing, as their priests ordain, 

Adore the Demon through his daughter—Sin. 

Ye know not Truth in fealty or faith— 

And seas of lustral waters could not cleanse 
Your tearstained and bloodsprinkled robes of guilt !”’ 


“ By Hercules, the earth-cleaver! thy bold speech, 
Decurion once, but now demoniac Jew! 
Forbodes disaster to my king of beasts !”’ 
Said Diomede, beneath a mocking scorn 
Veiling the wrath he could not quell nor speak. 
** Am I the patron of thy sole renown? 
And doth thine evil creed teach thanklessness ? 
1 do immortalize thy robber skill 
Learned in meet skirmishes with vulture flocks 
And hordes of wolves to win the dead man’s gold, 
And, with barbaric rivals, to the knights 
Of Latium and Apulia thee present. 
Thou art a lion-darer, and needst not 
The famed Lanista’s discipline to lift 
The woodking’s heart upon thy sabre point, 
For thou hast learned the sleight of fence, no fear, 
From Galilean trainers, and hast wrought, 
In thy maraudings, miracles of skill! 
Rejoice in thine ovation, Nazarene! 
Thou art the Sylla of the games today ; 
The Samnite mockfight and the chariot race, 
Myrmillo and the Gaul, the net and mail— 
All shall give place to thee and Nubia’s beast. 
And while thy glory soars, sweet Venus wraps 
Her arms around thy love, and sunset melts 


* The Cento Camarelle of Nero and Piscina Mirabile (wonderful fishpond) of 
Lucullus, even in ruins, are objects of amazement to less abominable despots of 
modern times. Baie was the most voluptuous of all the voluptuous resorts of 
the Romans, and the baths of Tritoli were necessary to restore the patricians 
after Falernian excesses. Here Lucullus fed his fish on human flesh—here Cicero 
perished—by the permission of his friend Octavius. 
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On the pavilion of her soft delight, 

Where she doth wanton in Love’s revelries, 
And kisses from her roselight lips reward 
My service in the honour of thy name— 

Be grateful, renegade! thy bride is so !” 


* Mock on, Blooddrinker! Mariamne mocks 
Thee and thy wanton minions, wheresoe’er 
Beneath the Orcus of your power she dwells. 
Seek not through her dominion o’er my heart! 
She hears a voice sweeter than Memnon’s, feigned 
To breathe daybreak farewells when o’er the blue 
Of lustrous morn Aurora’s roselight gushed ; 
She feels the viewless presence of her God— 
Earth has no power upon her stainless soul! 
Therefore, again, I tell thee, Rome shall wail 
For all her havocs, treasons, spoils and plagues. 
Oh, every empire of her vast domains 
Hath its aceldama, where voices howl 
Anathemas the future shall fulfil. 

All power is venal through her fated realms. 
The rebel’s Rubicon o’ersweeps the land, 

And all its waves are blood! proscription’s code, 
Taught by the triumvir, is the only law 

Left by unanswering Cesar unannulled. 

How many ages with their agonies 

Have perished since the people had a choice 

Of their oppressors? What’s the ordeal, now, 
Censors and consuls must endure? and where 
The simple wreath that stories tested deeds ? 

All the sweet shadowings of old phantasie, 

The enchantments of religion, false and vain, 
But glowing, in its earliest dreams, with love— 
Arion and the dolphin, Orpheus 

And hymning groves and awful Dis defied 

By passion in bereavement, daring death ; 

The sungod’s peans o’er the Cyclades, 

The charmed illusions of the Blessed Isles, 
The mystery and rapture of high thought, 

That from the sacred porticoes and banks 

Of beautiful [issus poured its light 

O’er Tyber and the haunts of Tusculum— 

All, now, have vanished—and the powers of air, 
Your fathers deemed their seraphim, receive 
From atheist scoffers of the time defiled 
Derision; and emasculated vice 

Gloats over memories e’en Pan might loathe. 

— Breathe not a hope that vengeance will forget! 
A darker doom than his, whose savage eyes 
Glared from the marshes of Minturne*—comes ; 
A destiny more terrible than his 

Who died blaspheming in corruption’s arms, 
Shameless in shame, at Puteoli—lours! 

The voice of judgment hath pronounced on sin 
Extinction—and the Avengers are abroad! 

From the Ister and the Rha, the stormlashed shores 
Of the Codanus and Verginian sea— 

From glacier steep and torrid crag—from vale 
And wilderness—city and waste—shall rush 


* Marius. Sylla died at Puteoli, as Herod afterwards perished, of a most 
Joathsome disease and in the midst of debaucheries. 
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Devourers; and a thousand years shall weep 
In darkness o’er her desolated pomp, 

And thousand times ten thousand vassal hearts 
Live without love and die without regret, 
Boasting their bondage, and in titles won 

By pandering to an earth-fiend’s lust, exult, 
And call their shame patrician privilege! 

The Goth hath trod the citadel; the Gaul, 
The Scythian, Vandal, Ostrogoth and Hun 
Shall reap the harvest of her ruin! Time 
Wafts on the terrible revenge—the doom 
Challenged by centuries of guilt!—I hear 

The toesin and the gong—the clarion blast, 
The roar of savage millions in their wrath— 
Barbarian yells like billows hurled o’er rocks— 
And where the Labarum of glory floats 
Triumphant now—I see a hoar head crowned 
By the three diadems of earth, hell, heaven— 
And the bright land of plenty trod by hordes 
Of bandits, famished peasants, coward chiefs— 
All of Rome buried save the tyranny!” 


** Well done, apostate! if thy sword rains blows 
As doth thy tongue, words—woe—woe to my beast! 
Oh, thou with the Cumean prophetess 
Hast hiddenly consorted and pored on 
The almagest of Ptolemy till stars 
And meteors have become the ministers 
Of thy distempered fashionings of fate!’ 

Sardonic smiles o’er revel’s swollen lips 

Passed slowly, and the Pretor’s jest had now 
E’en from the vena] sycophants small praise; 

For crime in common natures, once unveiled, 
Startles the practiser, and fear becomes 

His hell, o’ermastering his daunted heart. 

‘* And thou art thrilled by the sublime, and all 

The grandeur of thy destiny o’ercomes 

Thy sense with its vast radiance! yet shrink not,— 
Thou with the wretch that fired the Ephesian fane, 
Empedocles and Barcochab, shalt live* 

In the wild tale of endless infamy, 

Drawn in a prophet’s robes and mural crown! 

And my embraces shall solace the grief 

Of thy rare Hebrew Venus, though thou diest, 
And, if in dungeon thou art yet reserved, 

A conqueror now, to grace the future games, 

To her I will rehearse the tale and laud 

Thy victory—and ’t is hard but beauty sheds 

A guerdon on my service!—Dost thou smile?” 


“ Ay, that thou talkst of future games, doomed lord! 
And utterest thy revenge in mockeries! 
Yon sun, ’mid brazen heavens and sulphur clouds, 
Now hastening to the horizon, ne’er shall rise 


* Eratostratus, to immortalize himself, set fire to the temple of Ephesian Diana 
on the night Macedonian Alexander was born; Empedocles, to persuade men 
he was a god, threw himself into Mount Autna, but the volcano cast out his slip- 
per and betrayed him; Barcochab, who called himself the Son of a Star, but 
whom his countrymen named the Son of a Lie, was one of the innumerable false 
prophets of that strange, rebellious and guilty people—the Jews. 
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On the Campanian cities; palace and shrine, 
The battlemented fortress, festive dome, 
Palestra, amphitheatre and hall 

Of judgment wrested to the despot’s ends— 
The household hearth—the stores of merchandise— 
And many a lofty impious heart shall lie, 

Shrouded and sepulchred in seas of flame, 

Ere morrow breaks, beneath the burning deep. 

And ages shall depart—and meteors glare, 

And constellations vanish in the void 

Of the pale azure—and a thousand times 

Earth’s generations perish—ere the beams 

Of morn shall light the cities of the Dead! 

Quaff, feast, sing, laugh, exult and mock! ye eat 
The Lectisternian banquet*—to the dead 

Pour out libations—gorge the appetite— 

Madden the brain—let Phrygian flutes inspire 

Your latest joys—be merry with the storm 

That howls e’en now along the Fire-Mount’s depths! 
For me, the martyr trusts his martyred God! 

And not for all your grandeur—nor for earth’s, 
Would he partake your banquet and your doom!” 


*“ Away! away! slaves! drag the traitor hence! 
And with the gladiators in the cells 
Let him await the combat of the beast! 
My spirit wearies of his raven croak. 
—So, now for better mirth! and yet the shouts 
Of hurrying multitudes unto the games 
Invoke my presence and the dial marks 
The hour of carnage—do ye ery for blood ? 
By Jove! ye shall not lack, for never gazed 
Imperial Nero on the sea of flame, 
That surged along the shrieking capital, 
With such a rapture as my soul shall feel 
To watch the lingering agonies and breathe 
The last deep death sighs and slow muttered groans 
Of that accursed despiser of my power! 
Come, friends! the people shall be pampered now. 
One cordial cup to vengeance—then away! 
The chariot races wait my word—and shouts 
Rise like the roar of ocean o’er the hills, 
While in the ghastly hell light of the mount, 
Beneath whose deeps the Titans groan, the steeds 
Caparisoned upon the towers uprear 
Their heads, struggling to spring upon their course ; 
And yon vast cloud of faces through the gloom 
Looks with a ruthlessness that fits my mood. 
—Break up the banquet! let the games begin!’’} 


* The funeral festival, the last of all earthly indulgencies. 

t It was the office of the Aidile to superintend the erection of the public 
buildings and to supervise all public entertainments ; but it was the prerogative 
of the Pretor to preside, if he pleased, on all memorable and solemn occasions. 
Although it was customary for an inferior officer to direct the gladiatorial com- 
bats, yet, in this instance, the tumultuary passions of the Pretor led him to as- 
sume a station which would enable him, at least, to ensure the death of Pansa 
whom he had so much reason to envy and hate. 
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TASSO’S RINALDO.* 


In the daily increasing taste for Italian literature, perhaps few of 
our readers know by name, and still fewer, we imagine, have read the 
poem, which will form the subject of this article, and which, even in 
Italy, is only known by the curious in literary history. Were it only 
out of respect for the name of the great author, we think a slight essay 
on the work will not be unacceptable, and that our friends will agree 
with us, that if we do not feel, in the youthful poet, the full heat and 
shadowy splendour of the Gerusalemme Liberata, we may, at least, see 
the rising of that great orb, which, at its meridian, poured forth floods 
of fire and light. In a few comparisons, that we propose to make, of 
Tasso, in his younger days, with ‘Tasso seated by the side of Ho- 
mer and Virgil; of ‘Tasso, in the infancy of his genius, ‘“‘lisping 
numbers,” with Tasso, in his prime, treading with a firm step, and 
erect mien, the path of glory and immortality, it cannot be an unpleas- 
ing task to mark the progress of this extraordinary man, just as it is 
a source of delight, to the lovers of painting, to compare the Muletti of 
the boyish Coreggio with the ** Night Scene,” and ‘* Saint Jerome,” of 
his riper years. 

Whoever has read the life of Tasso must allow that of few, per- 
haps of none, can it so justly be said, that he was born a poet. Set- 
ting aside the wonders which his friend, the Marquis Manso, has re- 
counted in his life of him, it is an undoubted fact, that such was the 
power of his astonishing genius, such, and so great, his taste and sen- 
sibility for the beautiful and sublime during his childhood, that, at the 
age of barely ten years, there was not a Greek or Italian author that 
he could not understand, and that he composed Latin verse and prose 
with equal ease. But it will appear still more extraordinary, that this 
poem was conceived at the age of seventeen, finished in the course of ten 
months, and published before the author had attained to his eighteenth 
year. A poem, containing eight thousand verses, at the age of 
eighteen! written at moments stolen from more serious studies. His 
father, Bernardo, who, by sad experience, had seen and felt how profit- 
less poetry and the office of a courtier had been; how still more ruin- 
ous his faithful adherence to the party, which, as a man of honour, he 
was bound to follow; wished to educate his beloved son to the law, a 
study to which Boceacio, Petrarca and Ariosto had also reluctantly de- 
voted themselves, and which the inspirations of genius soon led them 
to abandon. It was the same with Tasso, as he himself has recorded ; 
the natural bent of his mind and a generous thirst for fame weighing 
more with him than parental admonitions, he threw aside the Pan- 
dects and the Decretals; and the poem, that he had begun in stealth, he 
afterwards finished with the approbation of a kind father, who now no 
longer opposed his wishes, at the recommendation of some of the first 
scholars of the day, the friends of both. At the conclusion of his poem, 
‘Torquato, thus elegantly, and with a noble pride, alludes to some of 
these interesting particulars :— 

** Cosi scherzando, io risonar gia fea 
Di Rinaldo gli ardori, e i dolci affanni, 
Allor che ad altri studi il di togliea, 


* Il Rinaldo del Sig. ‘Torquato Tasso, nella Parte seconda della Rime e Prose 
del Tasso. Venezia, Aldo, 1583. 
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Nel quarto lustre ancor de’ miei verdi anni : 
Ad altri studi, onde poi spéme avea 

Di ristorar d’avversa sorte i danni: 

Ingrati studi, dal cui pondo oppresso, 
Giaccio ignoto ad altrui, grave a me stesso !” 


This poem, divided into twelve cantos, is of the metrical romance 
kind, but the young bard did not permit the strict laws of uniform ver- 
sification to restrain his genius. It would be tedious to give a com- 
plete analysis of the story, but we shall very briefly epitomize it. Ri- 
naldo, the hero of the poem, is a noble youth, who, smitten with a 
love of glory, leaves Paris, as the Rinaldo of the Gerusalemme leaves 
his aunt Maude, to go and fight the Saracens; differing from the latter 
hero in birth, not being the son of Bertoldo, but of Amone, as the Ri- 
naldo of Boiardo and Ariosto, and, consequently, cousin of Orlando. 
The young hero, being out in quest of the steed Baiardo, which he 
knows to be running wild in a certain wood, meets with Clarice, and 
falling in love with her, leaves her with reluctance, after having given 
her proofs of his valour; he masters Baiardo by seizing him by the 
two hinder legs, and throwing him on his back. Accompanied by 
Isoliero, who had become his friend, after an encounter, according to 
the custom of those days, Rinaldo arrives in a place where two statues 
were standing of Lancelot and Tristan, in the attitude of fighting; the 
statue of the latter gives him up his lance, as to a knight surpassing 
him in valour. The two knights, proceeding on their way, meet Gal- 
erana with Clarice, who had been sought in marriage by Francardo, of 
Charlemagne, who was disposed to bestow her upon him. The two 
ladies were sailing down the river Seine, attended by a numerous train 
of gay damsels and gallant knights. Clarice, as the reader may ima- 


gine, was a beauty of the first order, and appeared still more beautiful 
in the midst of so many other charms which only served to heighten 
hers, 


‘*¢ (ual nel seren d’oscura notte suole, 
Per le strade del cielo aperte e belle, 
Sul carro gir la suora alma del Sole, 
Intorno cinta di lucenti stelle: 
Qual 'Tetide menar dolci carole, 
Con le sue ninfe leggiadrette e snelle 
Tirata dé delfin per l’ampio mare 
Quando son l’onde pit tranquille e chiare.” 


Such, then, was Clarice. ‘The lovelorn and youthful Rinaldo, sus- 
pecting some scheme to deprive him of so much beauty, can bear it 
no longer, but, giving the signal to his companion, he puts his lance 
into the rest, challenges, and routs the whole escort of Queen Galerana 
and his beloved Clarice. 


«€Come allor che nell’ arsa ed arenosa 
Libia, stuol di pastori e di molossi 
Viene a battaglia orrenda e sanguinosa 
Con due Leon da fame a predar mossi ; 
Si duol la greggia timida e dubbiosa 
Tra pastoral ripari e brevi fossi, 
Né sa fuggir né star, che la paura 
Di fuggir o di star non Vassicura ; 


Cosi dipinte di color di morte 
Triste, sospese e sbigottite stanno 
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Le belle donne, e nelle faccie smorte 

Gl ’interni affetti loro expressi elle hanno: 
E come varia del pugnar la sorte, 

Varia la tema in lor, varia l’effanno ; 

E come varia il duol, varia il timore, 
Dipinge il volto ancor vario colore.” 


The escort being at length put to flight, Rinaldo, with all the courte- 
ousness of a true knight, turns to the ladies, and after complimenting 
Galerana, seizes Clarice, mounts her on the horse of one of the slain 
knights, and, to calm her fears, makes himself known to her. Clarice 
was at first alarmed. 


*¢ Come allor che tra nubi i rai lucenti 
Mostran di Leda i figli, amiche stelle, 
Si quetan l’onde irate e violenti 
E le dianzi crucciose atre procelle ; 
Cosi, al vago apparir degli occhi ardenti 
Onde usciro d’Amor vive facelle, 
Il mar del duolo e i venti del timore, 
Si tranquillar nel tempestoso core.” 


But Rinaldo’s joy was of short duration; for a knight (who, as it 
in the sequel appears, was the Magician Malagigi, his cousin) deprives 
him of his Clarice, and carries her off in a wonderful sort of a chariot. 
The young hero, parting with Isoliero, pursues the chariot in vain, and 
while he is proceeding on, brooding over his loss, he finds a shep- 
herd, fair as Endymion, when Diana became enamoured of him, or— 


** Qual fuor dell’ ocean sovente apparve 
P’un candido splendor le gote accese 
La Stella cara all’ amorsa diva 
Che il giorno estinto innanzi tempo avviva,” 


who was weeping bitterly. Florindo, (for that was the shepherd’s 
name,) relates his misfortunes, which, it may be easily imagined, are 
the fruit of love; they pledge friendship, and set out together to find 
Charlemagne, from whose hands Florindo wishes to receive the so- 
vereign order of knighthood. Rinaldo arriving with his companion,— 


** all’ almo terreno 
Ancor di riverenza e d’ onor pieno,” 


cannot withhold his admiration, and the young Italian poet passes the 
following eulogy upon his native land:— 


‘* Salva d’illustri palme e di trofei 
Provincia adorna e d’opre alte e leggiadre ! 
Salve d’invitti eroi, di semidei 
D’arme e d’ingegni ancor feconda madre, 
Che stendesti agli Esperj ai Nabatei 
L’altere insegne e le vittrici squadre ; 

E d’ogni forza ostil sprezzando il pondo 
E giusta e forte, desti legge al mondo.” 


Pleased with his address and gallant bearing, Charlemagne some- 
what hastily bestows knighthood on Florindo : 


‘Cavalier féllo, Ancor che non sapesse 
Dirgli appieno ond ’origine ei trasse.”” 
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Meanwhile, our readers must acknowledge Florindo for a knight ; in 
the sequel they will learn who he is. Rinaldo, desirous of breaking 
a lance with the doughtiest champions of Charlemagne’s host, after 
having vanquished several, without making known his name, encoun- 
ters Orlando, who ‘‘ wearing a charmed life,” as every one knows, 
that has read Boiardo and Ariosto, and they never tell a falsehood— 
cannot be wounded himself, but yet slightly wounds Rinaldo, who, 
unfortunately, had a skin like every body else ; so, coming to the con- 
flict with equal daring and bottom, Charlemagne, who has conceived a 
high esteem for the noble stranger, interrupts the struggle. Rinaldo, 
after exchanging marks of knightly courtesy with Orlando, refuses to 
reveal his quality, and sets out with Florindo, in quest of new adven- 
tures and their mistresses. They arrive at a wood, as gloomy and 
drear as Ismeno’s enchanted forest, in the Gerwsalemme, and there 
find a transparent tomb, in which lay the corpse of a beautiful female. 


“ Ell’ era morta, e cosi morta ancora 
Arder parea d’amor la terra e’ | cielo, 
E dal bel petto, per la spalla fuora 
Le uscia pungente e sanguinoso telo: 
Sembrava il volto suo neve, che allora 
Scuota Giunon dall’ agghiacciato velo; 
Gli occhi avea chiusi, e benché chiusi, in loro 
Si scopriva d’ amor tutto il tesoro.” 


And round it stood some knights, weeping; one of whom, having 
defied Rinaldo, and being, as might be expected, mortally wounded, 
states, before breathing his last, that the corpse was that of his wife, 
whom he had accidentally slain, and that, in expiation of the dread- 
ful deed, he had made a vow, to oblige every knight, that passed that 
way, to drink from a certain fountain, hard by, which made the unlucky 
wight, that tasted it, unable to move from the spot, where he was kept 
continually shedding tears, so potent was the spell that bound him. 
The spell being thus broken, after the usual compliments, every one 
left the spot by different roads. Rinaldo and Florindo are, however, 
left together, and they depart in quest of adventures until they reach a 
place where 


‘* Videro il mar tirren placido e piano 
Il bel lito ferir tacitamente,” 


and where they find a garden, the equal of which was never before 
seen. ‘T'wo beautiful creatures step up and invite them to a palace, 
and the adventurers soon find out that it is Pausilippo; such an invi- 
tation, from two such charming beings, could not be refused by any- 
body, much less by knights errant, who, all the world know, are the 
most courteous fellows under the sun; therefore, walking on with the 
sweet fair ones, they reach the palace, which, they were told, was called 
the Palace of Courtesy, a place that certainly must be enchanted, where 
they found all the courteous folks that ever were to be met with upon 
earth, whom the ramblers did not see forthwith, as it was night. Being 
fully satisfied, in their own minds, that that was not the time for ex- 
amining likenesses, they determined that every one should betake him- 
self to his bed. 


‘* Gia svegliata l’aurora al dolce canto 
Dé lascivetti augei vaga sorgea ; 
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FE. con le rosee mani il fosco manto 
Della notte squarciava e dissolvea ; 

I suoi tesori vagheggiando intanto, 
Jaria, ?acqua, il terren lieto ridea, 
E git versava dal bel volto il cielo 
Formato in perle il mattutino gielo.” 


Our heroes proceeded, on the following morning, to look at the por- 
traits; among which the hapless ‘Tasso gives a prominent place to that 
of the execrable tyrant of Ferrara, who afterwards immured him in a 
prison, or rather a madhouse, for upwards of seven years, and whose 
name has been ‘‘embalmed in hate and canonized in scorn,”’ by Byron 
and Goéthe. After viewing the portraits, the venturous knights em- 
bark, loaded with presents, on board of an enchanted yacht, furnished 
by the courteous damsels, and which, without sail, oar, or steam, bears 
them whithersoever they will, in quest of new pleasures and perils, till 
they, at length, reach a haunt of ruffianly fellows belonging to the fa- 
mous Mambrino, who hold, in durance vile, a number of damsels and 
unfortunate knights: these, Rinaldo and his companion chivalrously li- 
berate, after killing a few dozens of the poor devils who had them in 
charge, and who had taken up the cudgels in defence of their leader, so 
unceremoniously sent to the other world by Rinaldo: 


** Come s’avvéntan susurrando al yiso 
U’irate pecchie insieme unitamente 
Al villanel ch’abbia il re loro ucciso, 
Per vindicarlo di morir contente.”’ 


Returning to their enchanted yacht, it conveys them into Asia, and then 
returns, empty, of itself, to its fair owners. ‘The knights then met with 
a statue, and Rinaldo recognizes, 


**eli occhi, il crine 
La chiara fronte e Varia del bel viso, 
La bocca e I’ dolce lampeggiar del riso.” 


He, in short, recognizes Clarice, and the very moment he is earnestly 
gazing on the beloved object of his every thought, Francardo, who was 
there worshipping its charms, waiting for the original, as aforesaid, 
wishes Rinaldo to pay his vows to it, and to confess, that none but 
Francardo deserves to possess such a lovely mistress. Rinaldo was, in 
his own mind, disposed even to idolize it, but could not bring himself 
to confess what the Tartar wished. A challenge was the consequence ; 
Rinaldo, however, generously refuses to fight with Franeardo, who 
was provided with a sword only; but the latter discourteously aims a 
thrust at him, so that Florindo, who had fewer scruples, reproaches 
Francardo with taking an unknightly advantage of his antagonist’s 
generosity. 


** Qual orso che colui che Pha percosso 
Di sbranar congli unghion rabbioso tenta, 
S’altri in questo lo fiede, ei tosto addosso 
{1 primiero lasciando, a lui s’avventa: 
Tale il Pagan verso Florindo mosso,”’ etc. 


immediately falls upon Florindo, who soon despatches him, whilst 
Rinaldo is engaged with Chiarallo, and, after, hastens to the assistance 
of Florindo, who, severely wounded, was defending himself against an 
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unequal number of small fry, that were soon cut up or dispersed; and 
Rinaldo, taking possession of the statue, covered it with kisses, as was 
natural enough, and then proceeded to look after Florindo’s wounds. 
On the recovery of the latter, they performed numerous wonderful 
achievements, to which our poet only makes allusion, without giving 
us any particulars. 

At length, on a charming plain, the roving pair fall in with the fair 
Floriana, who, after the defeat of the knight that had her in charge by 
Rinaldo, conducts the latter to her palace; and our readers may easily 
surmise what followed, when we inform them that Rinaldo and Flo- 
riana are close copies of ASyeas and Dido. Rinaldo, like A®neas, has 
a dream ‘in the dead silence of the night,”’ not of his father’s spectre, 
but of that of Clarice herself, and, consequently, flees from Floriana, 
who attempts to lay violent hands on herself, but is diverted from it 
by the enchantress Madea, her aunt. Our hero then goes to France, 
where, to give a proof of his prowess, he unhorses a knight, in the 
twinkling of an eye, and receives a hearty welcome from all but Clarice, 
who becomes a prey to jealousy, at seeing a beautiful lady enchased on 
Rinaldo’s shield, whom she suspects to be some new flame of his;— 
than which nothing could be more untrue, the shield being the spoils of 
a knight, whom he had vanquished near Rome, and which he did not 
bear for the sake of the device upon it, (as a knight errant must often, 
from the chances of battle, put up with any he can get,) nor for the 
exquisite workmanship, but because his own, being worn out by the 
service it had seen, could not, probably, be replaced, from his want of 
funds; he had, therefore, thought it best to arm himself with the only 
one in his way—that of his discomfited antagonist. Clarice was, how- 
ever, loth to believe that such was the case. Rinaldo, at a grand ball 
given by the Emperor, determined to make interest with the fair 
Alda, a friend of Clarice, to intercede for him, and, in order to obtain 
an opportunity of speaking to her, he solicits the honour of her hand, 
in a dance, but, at that very moment, she is asked by Anselmo di 
Maganza. ‘The family of Maganza were always in open feud with that 
of Chiaramont, to which Rinaldo belonged. Anselmo insults Rinaldo; 
the latter loses patience, and 


“Con la sinistra mano Anselmo stringe 
Nella gola ; il trar fiato a lui contende ; 
E con Paltra il pugnal di punta spinge, 
E trapassando il petto il cuor gli offende.” 


‘The Maganzesi take the part of their kinsman, and fall on Rinaldo, 
who is defended by the Chiaramontesi, and slowly retires from the 
hall where he had drawn blood, wrapping his mantle over his left 
hand, and grasping his drawn falehion with his right. ‘The Maganzesi 
want heart to follow him; they merely 


*¢ Si mostravan da lungi assai feroci. 
Cosi di can timodo stuol sovente 
Ch’ incontra ’1 toro arde di sdegno e d’ira 
Corre per assalirlo e poi si pente 
E latrando lo guarda e si ritira, 
Mentre in feroce aspetto alteramente 
Quel muove i passi e gli occhi intorno gira, 
E dove ei volge il tardo e grave piede 
La vile schiera paventando cede.” 
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Rinaldo retires ; Clarice gives a bad reception to one of his letters; 
he is banished by Charlemagne; and, after having shed tears abundant- 
ly, and recovered his spirits, he at length reaches a spot where he hears 


the clashing of arms: no sweeter sound could fall upon his ear, so that 
he hastens like 


** Affamato leon che I’ unghie e i denti 
Insanguinato, gia pid di, non s’ abbia, 
S’ ode il muggito de’ cornuti armenti, 
Desta nel fiero cuor desire e rabbia, 
Fiamme riversa da’ torvi occhi ardenti, 
Fumo dal naso, e spuma dalle labbie, 
Batte la coda, e ’| folto crin rabuffa 
E lieto corre a sanguinosa zuffa.” 


He finds several warriors assaulting a knight; the latter with difficulty 
defends himself, and Rinaldo flies to his assistance. ‘The assailants 
are put to flight, and the stranger proves to be Florindo, who relates 
how he had escaped shipwreck, how he had been received at Ostia by 
a certain knight who acknowledged him as his son; and, in short, 
that he is no longer Florindo, the poor shepherd, but Selio, an illus- 
trious descendant of the Cornelian family. ‘They are soon informed 
by the last dying words of one of the assailants, that Mambrino has 
carried off Clarice, and is only a short way off. Rinaldo does not 
speed like the bounding roe, but flies like a Parthian arrow, in com- 
pany with Florindo, to rescue his mistress. ‘Their horses, though fleet 


as they are, appear too slow to the impatient youths. Had you seen 
them, 


** Tu sospesi per Varia ir gli diresti, 
Or chini e bassi, or alti e ’n su Crizzati ; 
Né dimora ne requie in lor vedresti, 

Né pur i calli da ’lor pié segnati ; 

Fuman le membra sotto i colpi infesti, 
Che dagli sproni ognor son raddoppiati ; 
I petti di sudor, di spuma i freni, 

D’ arena i piedi son aspersi e pieni.” 


By the way they are joined by Rinaldo’s cousin, the famous ma- 
gician, Malagigi. Mambrino and his crew being overtaken, a descrip- 
tion is given of them, their arms, devices, ete. Battle is instantly 
given. Mambrino, observing that his people have the worse of it, 
orders them all to retire, and pits himself singly against Rinaldo, who 
salutes him with such a furious blow, that had not Mambrino’s helmet 
been enchanted, our hero would have cut him through, as though he 
had been a blade of trefoil. Mambrino is stunned by the blow, but 
soon recovers, and roars like a mad bull. 


‘*Né si di rabbia il tauro ardendo mugge, 
Né si percosso il mar da’ venti geme, 
Né si ferito a morte il leon rugge, 
Né si sdegnato il ciel tonando freme ; 
All’ orribil gridar s’ asconde e fugge 
Ogni animal, e pur é in cubbio e teme ; 
Si rinselvan le fere a stuolo a stuolo 
E. rivolgon gli augelli indietro il volo.” 


After exchanging a number of blows, and while Mambrino is half 
stupified by three or four thundering hits on his enchanted helmet, 
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Rinaldo hastens to Clarice, leaves Mambrino with an odd inch or 
two of nose,* mounts his mistress on horseback, and conveys her to 
a palace of his cousin Malagigi’s, who recommends the lovers to tie 
the nuptial knot with all speed—for which they did not require any 
persuasion—and the poet leaves them to their bliss with the following 
apostrophe. 


‘‘Or che si destro il cielo a voi si gira, 
Godete O coppia di felici amanti! 
Godete il ben che casto amor v’ ispira, 
E I’ oneste dolcezze e i gaudi santi; 
Ecco che tace omai la rauca lira 
Che canto i vostri affanni e i vostri pianti.” 


Such is the Rinaldo of Tasso, written at the age of eighieen. [t is 
plainly of the same class as the Orlando Furioso; in the plan, how- 
ever, it is not a servile imitation of that poem. ‘The young poet has 
departed from it; and in a short preface, he states his reasons for so 
doing: and so much the more interesting is this preface, as it fully 
evinces that, at that early period, he was fully aware of the necessity 
of unity, to constitute a real epic poem, and that his mind was already 
deeply imbued with the principles of sound criticism. This preface 
is, besides, pleasing if we consider the extreme modesty with which 
the young poet gives his opinion, stating his reasons not as absolutely 
good, but as approved by Veniero, Molino, his father Bernardo ‘Tasso, 
and by Speroni, names still respected. He gives his reasons for not 
beginning each canto with a piece of moralizing, as Ariosto in his 
Furioso, and his father in his Amadigi, have done. He observes that 
Ariosto, probably owing to his being obliged to recite his cantos, at in- 
tervals, to the Court, was under the necessity of prefixing a sort of 
proéme in order to connect them. He then shews that the various sto- 
ries, of which Ariosto’s poem and the Amadigi are composed, were 
other reasons for so doing ; reasons which did not apply to his Rinaldo, 
the subject of which was the exploits of a single knight, to which he 
had endeavoured, according to the rules of Aristotle, liberally inter- 
preted, to give an epic unity; not, however, in the strict sense of the 
word: for although some parts of the poem may seem superfluous, yet, 


* M. Ginguené in his Histoire Litteraire de I Italie, which deserves great 
praise, and which every Italian, that knows the difficulties under which a fo- 
reigner must labour in such an undertaking, readily awards him, gives an analy- 
sis of the Rinaldo, and states that ‘‘ Mambrin-lui-méme est éué par Renaud 
aprés un combat long et sanglant.”’ In which the excellent historian mistakes. 
The combat between those two knights is long, but not bloody, for neither of 
them is wounded. Mambrino was clad in enchanted armour, which was the 
reason that Rinaldo could only stun him by dint of heavy blows; and, of course, 
could not Aillhim. Rinaldo was preparing to unlace his stunned antagonist’s 
helmet and then despatch him : 


** E ben avrebbe, il suo desir a riva 
Guidando, il fier gigante @ morte posto ; 
Ma vide il grosso stuol che ne veniva 
A vendicar il suo signor disposto ; 

Onde I ira tempro, che in lui bolliva, 
Ed a miglior pensier s’ apprese tosto,” etc. 


And this thought was to go and look after Clarice, leaving Mambrino half dead 
only from the blows he had received. He is not afterwards mentioned ; it is 
plain, therefore, that he was not /illed. 
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every one must see that they are not so, when considered in connec- 
tion; since, though it might be said, that taking away any one of these 
parts would not spoil the poem, yet they must not, on that account, be 
considered unimportant when viewed as a whole. He proceeds to en- 
treat that his work may not be tried, either by the rigourists of the Aris- 
totelian school, who constantly keep their eyes fixed on the perfect 
models of Homer and Virgil, or by the partial admirers of Ariosto. 

It was thus that Tasso argued at eighteen. Being deeply imbued 
with the reading of Virgil, whom he used to call his own poet, and with 
that of Homer and the other classics, he could not but frequently imi- 
tate them, as may, indeed, be seen from some of the stanzas we have 
cited—and a thousand other instances might be pointed out—but his 
imitations are not servile copies, nor are they simple translations in- 
corporated in his work as misplaced ornaments: they are, always, on 
the contrary, spontaneous and naturally rising from the subject; they 
are beauties suggested by poetic inspiration in a given circumstance, 
which he seizes on with pleasure, shapes and colours with a master 
hand, and, without ever recollecting that another had used them, ren- 
ders them completely his own. Nor is he always an imitator; he 
oftener creates; and, on equal terms, vies with the great bards of anti- 
quity, and with Ariosto, among the moderns, more than with any 
other. If his style in the Rinaldo has not the magnificent colouring 
and elevation so conspicuous in the Gerusalemme, it must, at least, be 
admitted, that it has fewer concetti and seicentismi: in fact, there is but 
a single one in all the stanzas we have given, and that we have marked 
in italics. 

If the ottava rima have not that epic gravity, and that full and sound- 
ing swell, which afterwards rendered ‘Tasso incomparable in that mea- 
sure, the measure runs spontaneously, and, at times, with the flow and 
ease of Ariosto, and gives the ideas with astonishing force and beauty. 
The comparisons are frequent, original, and striking; the descriptions 
rich, full of fire, delicate, hit off with all the truth of nature, and with- 
out the least apparent art. If the characters are not sufficiently indivi- 
dualized, he has this defect in common with all the writers of the ro- 
mantic epic; he, on all occasions, gives a heightening to his hero above 
all his other personages; and the reader’s interest for him never for 
a moment slackens. ‘The adventures are ingenious, well connected, 
arising out of each other, and full of variety; Rinaldo figures in some, 
even when he does not participate them; although it is mortifying not 
to let us know what becomes of Isoliero, of whom we hear no more after 
the fourth canto, nor of the loves of Florindo, to which the oracle pro- 
mises a happy result, at the end of the fifth. Lastly, the unity is as fully 
preserved as the young poet intended; but this unity cannot remedy the 
capital defect of the action, which is not greaf,—an essential quality in 
a real epic—the whole consisting in the marriage of Rinaldo with 
Clarice, two personages who, notwithstanding the matchless valour of 
the one, and the peerless beauty of the other, are quite insufficient to 
render the action deeply interesting. 

Some passages are strewn with the seeds of the beauties which af- 
terwards sprang up so richly in the Gerusalemme Liberata. The 
forest of Ismeno, at least in its qualities, seems to have originated in 
the Forest of Sighs, in the Rinaldo. Floriana, a copy of Dido, is the 
Armida of the Gerusalemme : the gardens of Armida are much improv- 
ed, but still of the same kind as those in which the Palace of Courtesy 
stood, and those in which Rinaldo finds himself on leaving the Forest 
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of Sighs. In the tomb of Ireno that suddenly rises up, we recognize 
that of the warrior slain by Rinaldo, in the seventh canto. The de 
scription of the death of Clorinda, of her face after death, of the grief of 
Tancredi on recognizing it, seems sketched out in Clizia, and in her 
husband’s account of her untimely end. ‘The death of Lesbino, the 
Sultan’s page, in the Gerusalemme, is an embellished copy of the death 
of Acteon, in the Rinaldo. Rinaldo slaying the proud Anselmo is the 
Rinaldo of the Gerusalemme who kills the proud Gernando; as the 
single combat between Rinaldo and Mambrino is the rough draught of 
that between ‘T'ancredi and Argante, in the latter poem. Let us make 
a short comparison of the two pictures and their fellows in the Gerusa- 
lemme. 

In both poems, Rinaldo is a young man full of fire and blood, who 
cannot put up with the shadow of an insult; in both cases, he takes 
ferocious vengeance: but while the youthful poet represents him as 
avenging himself with a poniard, without giving Anselmo an opportu- 
nity of defence, the hero of the Gerusalemme not only uses a sword, 
but does not aim a thrust till he has given his antagonist the lie in for- 
mal words, as much as to bid him defend himself; and, in fact, Ger- 
nando, although he saw no chance of escaping his fate, preserves an 
intrepid mien. 


‘* E il gran nemico attende, e ’1 ferro tratto 
Fermo si reca di difesa in atto.’’ 


Rinaldo, in the Gerusalemme, coolly and quietly retires without a 
hand raised to oppose him, in the midst of the fellows of his fallen 
foe: and who would have dared to stop him? But Rinaldo, in the 
poem before us, waits the assault of the whole host of the Maganzesi, 
and, at length, retires in the noble attitude we have above read, and 
which gives rise to the comparison of the bull beset by dogs. This 
simile is repeated in the Gerusalemme, when Clorinda retires with her 
face to the enemy, at this moment assailing, the next assailed, then 
flying, then putting to flight, so that it is impossible to say whether she 
pursues or flees. 


** Tal gran tauro talor nell’ ampio agone, 
Se volge iJ corno di cani ond’é seguito, 

S’arretran essi ; e se a fuggir si pone, 
Ciascun ritorna a seguitarlo ardito.” 


We here see Tasso, when his judgment was matured, saying more 
in four verses than he had before done in double the number, exactly 
assimilating to the bull the warlike maid, now advancing, now retreat- 
ing, while, in the Rinaldo, the bull is represented as advancing to- 
wards the dogs, and the latter retiring; besides, Rinaldo does not put 
the Maganzesi to flight as the bull does the dogs, but retreats himself, 
so that they could not run away in terrour whenever he wheeled about. 
The verses are very picturesque and fine. 

In the combat between Mambrino and Rinaldo, if the young poet 
does not show that profound acquaintance with swordmanship, in which 
he afterwards excelled, and which has led the Italian professors of that 
art to introduce his verses into their books, as precepts, he, however, 
both here, and in the seventh canto, in the fight between Rinaldo and 
Orlando, shews he was no stranger to it, and the latier description de- 
serves the perusal of amateurs. 
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Gentili, speaking of the very beautiful comparison of Tancredi and 
Argante, to two vessels of war engaging, observes that Tasso’s compa- 
rison surpasses that of Virgil, in the fifth book of the ASneid, where 
Dares is compared to some great captain carefully eyeing every place 
around a fortress, to discover a favourable point of attack. ‘To be con- 


vinced that Gentili is right, it will be sufficient to read the following 
stanza. 


‘* Cosi pugna naval, quando non spira 
Per lo piano del mare Africo o Noto, 
Fra due Legni ineguali egual si mira 
Cl’un d’altezza preval, Valtro di moto; 
L’un con volte e rivolte assale e gira 
Da prora a poppa; e si sta l’altro immoto; 
E quando il pit legger gli s’avvicina 
D’alta parte minaccia alta ruina.” 


Guastavini adds, that the comparison of a battle between a lion and 
an elephant would have been more striking and original, and not less 
elegant and apposite, and cites the testimony of Plato. But it is suf- 
ficient to observe, and Gentili might have done it, that Tasso here uses 
the simile of the ships, after having said, while describing the combat 
between Bremondo and Argante, 


“* Qual capitan, che oppugni eccelsa torre 
Infra paludi posta o in alto monte, 
Mille aditi ritenta e tutte scorre 
L’arte e le vie: cotal s’aggira il conte.” 


So that Tasso has used his own very fine comparison after having 
availed himself of that of Virgil. If Guastavini, then, had read Rinaldo, 
he might have cited 'Tasso himself, without troubling Plato. 


** Chi visto ha mai nell’ Affricane arene, 
Quando il leon Palto elefante assale, 
Com’ egli destro ad affrontarlo viene, 
Come dell’ arte e del saltar si vale, 
Che mai fermo in un luogo il passo tiene, 
Ma gira sempre e par che alfianco abbia ale : 
Mambrino a questo, e’ | gran Rinaldo a quello 
Potria rassomigliar nel fier duello.” 


In the Gerusalemme, in order to describe the progress that the spirit 
of revolt was making, and which afterwards broke out among the Cru- 
saders, at the instigation of Argillano, in imitation of Homer and Virgil, 
he employs the following simile :— 


**Cosi nel cavo rame umor che bolle, 
Per troppo fuoco entro gorgoglia e sfuma ; 
Né capendo insé stesso alfin s’éstolle 
Sovra gli orli del vaso e inonda e spuma.” 


In the Rinaldo, when the hero discovers that he is slighted by Clarice, 
who will not receive even a letter from him, his grief so overpowers 
him, that he can neither utter a word nor shed a tear; afterwards, 


**Qual suole spesso chiuso umor fervente 
In cavo rame a cui sott ’arda il fuoco, 
Con rauco suon, con gorgogliar frequente 





Tasso’s Rinaldo. 


Girsi sempre avvanzando a poco a poco ; 
Poi con impeto ratto e violente, 
Versarsi uscendo dell’ angusto loco ; 
Tal versossi in lamenti il rio dolore 

Di cui non era pit capace il cuore.” 


It is apparent, that this comparison is as much out of place here, as 
it is appropriate in the Gerusalemme. For, as the heat increasing ex- 
pands the water, and forces it over the edges of the vessel, in like man- 
ner seditious speeches inflame the passions of some, who still, from old 
grudges, keep their hatred rankling in their breasts against the French 
and Godfrey, and lead the misguided multitude to open revolt; but it 
cannot be said that tears flow as the intensity of the grief increases. 
Tears come when reason and time have somewhat softened and dimin- 
ished the excess of suffering ; and the comparison of water boiling over 
is then false; for it would seem that this might oceur when the fire 
becomes lower. Ariosto was so full aware of this, that, after describing 
Orlando, when he was betrayed by Angelica, as bereft of motion and 
speech, and unable to shed a tear, he does not compare the poor 
knight to water boiling over from excessive heat, but to water confined 
in a capacious vessel with a narrow neck, from which, when turned 


upside down, the water cannot escape, but drop by drop, and with much 
difficulty. 


‘* Cosi veggiam restar l’acqua nel vase, 
Ché largo il ventre e la bocca abbia stretta, 
Ché nel voltar che si fa in su la base 
L’umor che vorria uscir tanto s’affretta, 

E nel angusta via tanto s’intrica 
Che a goccia a goccia fuori esce a fatica.” 


The last line is one of the very best specimens of imitative harmony. 

These observations, which are very far from being a full critical ana- 
lysis of the Rinaldo, will suffice to shew that the poem deserves a pe- 
rusal, as containing passages of great beauty and truly wonderful exe- 
cution, when we consider the author’s youth, who, perhaps, more than 
anything else, contributed to the oblivion in which it lies, by the un- 
equalled splendour of his Gerusalemme. 

The name of the author, and the excellencies we have pointed out 
in this youthful work of one of the greatest geniuses that ever lived, are 
a sufficient apology for bringing it before the notice of the lovers of 
Ttalian literature. We cannot conclude, without apprising our readers 
of another stanza in the poem, from which it appears that Tasso, even 
at that early age, felt what a fine subject foran Epic the Crusades were : 
for, in the first canto, he proposes to sing the glories of the Cardinal 
Luigi d’Este, when, on his exaltation to the papal throne, he shall pro- 
claim a Crusade for the deliverance of Jerusalem. 


‘* Ma quando il crin di tre corone cinto 
V’avro Pempia eresia domar gia visto, 
E spinger, pria da santo amor sospinto, 
Contra l’Egitto i prencipi di Cristo, — 
Onde il fiero ottomanno oppresso e vinto 
Vi ceda a forza il suo a malfatto acquisto, 
Cangiar la lira in tromba, e in maggior carme 
Dir tenterd le vostre imprese ¢ l’arme.” 
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THE POET. 
By Mrs Moopte. 


Who can read the poet’s dream, 
Shadow forth his glorious theme ; 
And in written language tell 

The workings of the potent spell; 
Whose mysterious tones impart 
Life and vigour to his heart ? 


°T is an emanation bright, 
Shooting from the fount of light; 
Flowing in upon the mind, 

Like sudden daylight on the blind; 
Gilding, with immortal dyes, 
Scenes unfelt by common eyes; 
Rousing into pleasing strife 

All the untried powers of life; 
Revealing to the mental eye 
Visions of Eternity ! 


’T is the key, by fancy brought, 
Which opens up the world of thought ; 
And, in hues enchanting, dresses 

All romantic beauty blesses ; 

’T is a pleasing kind of madness, 

A hope in grief, a joy in sadness, 

A sense of beauty unalloyed, 

A love of Nature, never cloyed ; 

The upward soaring of a soul, 
Unfettered by the world’s controul, 
Panting for the second birth, 

Which frees it from the stains of earth ! 


ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. 


Whittington’s Survey of the Ecclesiastical Antiquities of France. 


‘*T am of opinion,”’ says the author of this work, ‘‘ that Gothic archi- 
tecture is of eastern extraction, and that it was imported by the Cru- 
saders into the west. All eastern buildings as far back as they go (and 
we cannot tell how far,) have pointed arches, and are in the same style; 
is it not fair to suppose that some of these are older than the twelfth 
century, or that the same style existed before that time? Is it at all 
probable that the dark ages of the west should have given a mode of 
architecture to the east?”’ 

The Crusaders are therefore supposed to have introduced this style 
into Christendom; but even admitting that the pointed arch was com- 
mon in the east before the twelfth century, it is not a necessary conse- 
quence, that the nations of the west may not also be inventors of that 
style, especially as the churches erected in England, by the knights 
templars, were not intended as imitations of the native architecture of 
Palestine, but of the church of the Holy Sepulchre, which does not 
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display a single pointed arch, but is altogether a bad imitation of the 
antique buildings of Rome.* ‘The circumstance, that only the most 
ancient of the British circular churches (St Sepulchve’s at Cambridge,) 
displays the roundheaded arch, adds to the probability, 1 the pointed 
arch in the others was but an imitation of that style + oh was not 
unknown in England at the time of their erection. 

Why is the alteration from Saxon to Gothic architecture to 


‘begin with the form of the arch?’ 


Why might not the short circular columns become gradually more 
lofty, and more clustered, and the small dimensions of the early Saxon 
church expand into the proportions and vastness of the Gothic cathe- 
drals of a later date, prior to any material change in the construction of 
the arches ? 

Mr Whittington begins his survey with an account of the churches 
of Constantine, and his remarks on the architecture of the church of 
Santa Croce confirm a conjecture of Other antiquaries, that the word 
porticus, as descriptive of a part of the ancient Saxon churches, is 
to be interpreted aisle. For this church, as well as other ancient 
Basilicx, have the aisles open to the atmosphere in the manner of 
porticoes.t These probably were imitated in England as far as the 
difference of climate would admit of imitation; and though in some 
measure secured from the internal air, might, without much apparent 
impropriety, retain the appellation of portici. If it should be asked 
how the Saxons became acquainted with the forms of the Roman 
Basilice? It is readily answered, by their communication with eccle- 
siastics from Rome. For instance, Gregory the First sent three 
preachers and several monks for the purpose of instructing the British 
in the articles of the catholic faith:{ these, of course, would also com- 
municate to their catechumens the mode of constructing churches 
after the manner of Italy, and thus, without any great stretch of pro- 
bability, we may trace the origin of the porticus before alluded to. 

The second chapter, containing an account of the churches of the 
Gauls, and the third, displaying the progress of architecture from the 
time of Clovis to Charlemagne, are perspicuous elucidations of the 
sacred edifices of those periods; and it appears from Mr Whittington’s 
documents, that the shape of Constantine’s churches was adopted in 
France before their existence in England. We are not informed whe- 
ther they were built with aisles, but the author speaks of their ‘ inter- 
nal porticoes,’’ without any explanation or remark. In the third chap- 
ter we have an elaborate dissertation to prove that there were few, if 
any, professed architects in France at this early period, and that the 
ecclesiastics were the designers as well as superintendants of buildings 


* «No sooner is any era of an invention invented, but different countries be- 
gin to assert an exclusive title to it, and the only point in which any countries 
agree is perhaps in ascribing the discovery to some other nation remote enough 
in time for neither of them to know any thing of it.,—Walpole’s Anecdotes of 
Painting. 


+ This coincidence presents a very strong argument in favour of the Saxon 
churches of the sixth century having been built of stone. 

{ Misit et viros optimos in Britanniam, Augustinum, Melitum, et Joannem, 
cumque his monaches quosdam probatissime vite: quorum monitis et predica- 
tionibus fidei nostri dogma Angli tum primum integré acceperunt.—Platina de 
vita Pont. Gregori I. 
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devoted to religion. It is well known that they were so in England, 
and the author has made it sufficiently clear that France had equal 
reason to boast of the abilities and perseverance of her clergy. Our 
readers will perhaps be interested in the relation of the sudden rise of 
St Eloy; at least the story of the immediate reward of merit will be 
recommended by the charm of novelty. 


‘Having been brought to court to make a saddle for the king, his extraordi- 
nary talents soon made him an object of royal favour; and after exercising the 
employments of goldsmith and architect during the reigns of Dagobert and 
Clovis I. he embraced the ecclesiastical profession, and was appointed Bishop 
of Noyon by Clothaire III.” 


The chapter concludes with an account of the antiquities of the 
abbey church of St Denis. 'The original structure, of which some rem- 
nants still exist, was begun by Pepin, and finished by Charlemagne in 
775. In this respect France leaves England far behind: for it cannot 
be affirmed that the English ecclesiastical architecture is of greater 
antiquity than the conquest, though it is highly probable that some are 
really Saxon. 

The fourth chapter contains a very clear and accurate description of 
the motley style ; the union of meanness and magnificence, introduced 
into France by the splendid Charlemagne. ‘The irruptions of the Nor- 
mans, after the death of Louis, not only impeded the progress of archi- 
tecture, but churches and monasteries met with untimely destruction 
from the hands of these barbarians; while the Saracens ravaged France 
on the other side of the kingdom. Add to these adverse circumstances 
the idea which prevailed about the conclusion of the tenth century, 
that the world would end with the first millennium, and we shall not 
be surprised at the torpid state of the country in respect to every ele- 
gant and useful art. When the world was found to have survived the 
expiration of the tenth century, it was again thought of consequence to 
repair and erect places of public worship; and under the happier auspices 
of Robert, ecclesiastical and monastic edifices began to rear their mas- 
sive walls; and, although the architecture of the preceding centuries 
continued to prevail, the churches at this period were constructed on a 
more extensive plan. At this time, 


«The fashion in practice all over Europe continued to be a barbarous imita- 
tion of the Roman manner, but from various circumstances, in different coun- 
tries, it partook of different features. ‘The Saxon churches in England were 
inferior in elevation, massiveness, and magnitude, to those of the Normans, and 
the Norman mode differed considerably from that which was adopted in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, and further to the south. 'The Norman churches were 
in some instances larger, but exhibited a greater rudeness of design in execution. 

* The columns, in particular, were without symmetry, and showed but little 
skill in the art of sculpture, while those of the French artists, whose taste had 
been improved by the remains of Roman architecture, frequently imitated with 
success the Corinthian capital, and sometimes the classical proportions. Both 
styles are wholly deficient in correctness of taste, but the ot sa massive- 
ness of a Norman structure has a more decided air of originality, and its rude- 
ness, when ona large scale, serves greatly to enhance the sublimity of its effect.” 


‘The next century is above all other periods remarkable in the calen- 
dar of the antiquary, as the era in which the pointed arch first made its 
appearance in Europe. Among the first instances of the pointed arch in 
France are the works of Suger, abbot of St Denis, begun in 1137, and 
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the monastery of the knights templars at Paris, probably begun about 
the middle of the twelfth century. 

It would have been unjust in speaking of the works of this time to 
have passed by the name of Benezet, or St Benedict, the architect and 
founder of ‘the great bridge across the Rhone, between Avignon and 
Villeneuve, one of the grandest efforts of architectural skill which France 
has ever produced.’ Like many other surprising works of the earlier 
ages, its erection was attributed to divine inspiration; and the author 
justly observes, that ‘considering the extent and novelty of the plan, 
it may be suspected that he designedly had recourse to the aid of su- 
perstition.” 

The account of this great undertaking of a man, who is described as 
a shepherd, reminds us of a story related of an original genius of 
modern times, a stonemason, who succeeded in throwing an arch across 
a vast chasm, in Wales, which had defeated the frequent attempts of 
professional architects. We will conclude our remarks on the fifth 
chapter, with the author’s account of the architecture of the twelfth 
century. 


‘© We have already remarked, that the architecture of France underwent a total 
change in the course of the twelfth century; during this period it exhibiied three 
distinct characters; at the beginning of the century the old Lombard mode was 
in practice; towards the middle this became mixed with the new fashion of the 
pointed arch; and before the end the ancient heavy manner was everywhere dis- 
continued, and the new airy unmixed Gothic universally adopted.” 


The next and last chapter of this division informs us of the founda- 
tion of the superb structures of the thirteenth century; and it must be 
confessed that the author has made good his design of showing that the 
English were far behind their continental rivals in richness and variety 
of style during this era. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, in consequence of the inva- 
sions of the English, were particularly inauspicious to the progress of 
the arts in France, while in England they were carried to the highest 
state of magnificence ; though the chastity of design, which gave value 
to the structures of an early period, no longer existed. ‘The first part 
of the work concludes with an account of the total abandonment of the 
pointed style, which in England also was shortly afterwards superseded 
by mongrel imitations of the architecture of modern Rome. 

The second chapter describes the foundation of the abbey of St Gene- 
vieve, the church of which is considered as the most interesting relic 
in France, and with justice, if the more ancient part of the church now 
in existence be really the original structure erected at the beginning of 
the sixth century; and from its size and figure, probability seems much 
to favour that opinion. ‘The more recent part of the building is singular, 
on account of its long and lancet shaped windows, which the author re- 
marks are very rare in France. As it does not seem ascertained when 
the alterations containing these windows took place; and as this form 
is almost universally adopted in the first specimens of pointed archi- 
tecture, itis not improbable that France has occasionally borrowed that 
peculiarity from England, while the latter more generally adopted her 
rose windows. 

The church of St Denis was almost rebuilt, and dedicated in the year 
1140; but afterwards underwent several alterations. The pointed 
arch was known in France before it made its appearance in England. 
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«© When it is remembered that the works of Suger were all executed before 
the middle of the twelfth century, and that the chevet of St Denis was indis- 
putably finished in the year 1144, our belief that the English artists were prior 
to those of other nations in the use of the pointed arch, must be considerably 
shaken. No certain instance can be brought forward among the anterior or 
contemporary buildings of this country, in which the pointed arch was decided- 
ly introduced. All authorities concur in fixing the reign of Henry II. (that is 
after the year 1154) as the earliest era of the introduction of the mixed style of 
round and pointed arches, which we see practised in Suger’s works in France 
before that period. ‘The first work in which the pointed arch decidedly occurs 
in this country (for the dubious instance of St Cross, built in 1132-36, cannot 
be admitted by any one who wishes to proceed on sure grounds) are the vaults 
of archbishop Roger, at York, begun in 1171; the vestibule of the temple church, 
built in 1184; the great western tower of Ely, finished in 1189; the choir at 
Canterbury, carried on between 1175 and 1180; and the two western towers of 
Durham, which are almost exactly in the same style as Suger’s front at St Denis, 
erected 1233.” 


The author has, we doubt not, enumerated all the earliest specimens 
of the pointed arch which were known to him, but there is an earlier 
instance in the church of St John at Devizes, the tower of which is 
supported on the eastern and western sides by semicircular arches, and 
on the northern and southern, by pointed ones. All antiquaries, who 
have seen it, conclude the arches to be coéval with each other, and with 
the other ancient parts of the building. In Mr Britton’s account of 
this church, he quotes the opinion of the Oxford Anglo-Saxon profes- 
sor, who remarks, that in those parts ‘I long ago recognized the mag- 
nificence of Roger of Sarum,’ etc.* Now Roger, bishop of Salisbury, 
lived in the reign of Henry I. and this strong probability approaches 
near to certainty. In the western front of Lanthony, there is an in- 
stance of the introduction of the pointed arch, and in such a situation as 
renders it unlikely to have been a subsequent addition ; the date of this 
part of the building is 1108. Perhaps on a more accurate examina- 
tion of parochial churches, other instances may occur to fix more de- 
cidedly the era of the pointed arch in England, and it is but just to ad- 
mit, that in some of the less celebrated churches of France, antiquities 
might be exposed which carry it back in that country to a period still 
more remote. 

The fifth chapter is occupied by a description of two of the most 
beautiful Gothic structures in the world, the cathedral, and the church 
of St Nicaise, at Rheims. The latter is considered the finest specimen 
of pointed architecture in Europe. After having bestowed on it a 
merited commendation, the author adds, 


“That these praises may not be thought extravagant and unfounded, I will 
point out distinctly its beauties, and the causes of its superiority. The dimi- 
nishing or pyramidal form is in itself more graceful, and it is certainly more con- 
genial to the character of the Gothic style than the square fronts of our cathe- 
drals. It has the advantage which is possessed too by some of ours, of having 
no mixture or confusion of design; but here how nobly has the invention and 
the taste of the architect displayed itself! He has surpassed every other front 
in richness, at the same time that he has excelled them in lightness; he has 
judiciously placed all his heavy magnificence below, and has gradually lighten- 
ed and relieved his ornaments as they rise to the summit; the eye is delighted 
without being confused; every thing partakes of the pyramidal and spiral form, 
and the architecture is preserved as delicate and light as possible, as a contrast 
and relief to the sculpture.” 


* Britton’s Architectural Antiquities. Part ix. page 4. 
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The author then proceeds to state the advantages it derives from its 
magnificent portal; contrasting with it the opposite manners of the 
English cathedrals, whose western doors bear no proportion to the al- 
titude of the front, or the magnificence of the windows. 


“In surveying the cathedral of Rheims, there is, I think, nothing which 
the most scrupulous taste would wish altered, except the finish of the towers, 
which might, perhaps, have assumed a more spiral shape.” 


Perhaps the objection lies against the crowding of the large marigold 
window into a pointed arch, which seems placed where it is for no rea- 
son whatever, and has much the appearance of an afterthought; not to 
mention, that its mode of union with the towers, at the springing of 
the arch, is ill defined, and, in the print, incomprehensible. 

We pass over the beautiful little structure of St Nicaise, and hasten 
to the more interesting one of Amiens. This is particularly notorious, 
from the circumstance of its erection taking place at the same time as 
that of the cathedral of Salisbury, and Mr Whittington from that co- 
incidence draws a valuable comparison between these two cathedrals. 
The result of his observations is, 


“not that the French-built churches in the thirteenth, are like ours of the succeed- 
ing century, but that they had before us added to the simple beauties of the for- 
mer period many of the graces which were not adopted with us till the latter.” 


The similarities between these two buildings are the arch struck 
from two centres, and including an equilateral triangle, the lancet 
window, and 


“ Pubeck marble pillars, encompassed by marble shafts, a little detached, and 
a profusion of little columns of the same stone in the ornamental parts of the 
building.” 


The dissimilarities consist in 
“ the disposition of the church, (of Amiens) with the aisles to its transepts, its 
double aisles on each side of the choir, together with the beautiful semicircular 
colonnade at the end of it.” 


The surprising loftiness of the cathedral, and especially the greater 
height of the pillars to the arches; but, above all, the gorgeous display 
of statuary of the west front, and its magnificent and well-proportioned 

ortal. 
' Another dissimilarity noticed by Mr Whittington is the conceal- 
ment of the arched buttresses, or bowers, in the roofs of the side aisles, 
as at Salisbury, Lincoln, the south transept of York, etc., while at 
Amiens they are proudly exhibited on the interior, and richly perfo- 
rated. 
A table of some of the comparative proportions of the cathedrals of 
Amiens and Salisbury, a description of the twe edifices of the chapel of 
the palace, and that of the Virgin at St Germain der Prez, with an ac- 
count of, and critical animadversions on the Museum, under the conduct 


of M. Lenoir, close the body of the work. 
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THE THREE AGES OF MAN. 


By Joun MILEs. 






Vite est avidus, quisquis non vult, 
Mundo secum pereunte, mori.— Seneca. 


Life’s but a walking shadow !—Macbeth. 


Lirr’s but a walking shadow !—though the sunlit years 
Of careless Infancy it frequent glooms, 

The young and vigorous plant—nourished with April tears— 
Unchilled by the rude storm, in beauty blooms : 

i The laughing hours roll on, joyous with childhood’s glee, 

Hi) Fleetly pursuing the inconstant shade, 

Which speeds, like summer cloud, through air, o’er earth and sea, 

And lives awhile, but only lives—to fade. 





























Life’s but a walking shadow !—for in Manhood’s prime 

; It hurries by him ;—to the unlistening ear 

; Noiseless, though swift its pace ;—it counts not, heeds not time, 
For scarce dawns forth the day, the night is here : 

Affection’s kindliest bond and friendship’s strongest tie, 

his Ambition’s joys—imagination’s fires— 

: Are sunrays at meridian, in life’s troubled sky, 

But soon, alas! their cheering warmth expires. 


Life’s but a walking shadow!—now man’s strength is past, 
Old Age, disease and care upon him rest, 

Its quivering, trembling lamp burns feebly ; to the last 

i> He fears, he doubts, yet hopes !—but to arrest 

The running sand of life is vain—prayer to the seat 
Of Mercy cheers the soul amidst the gloomn— 

Farewell is said—the shadow halts with wearied feet 

Resting from toil forever——on Tar Toms. 


THE ENGLISH NOBLEMAN IN AMERICA. 






{From a work about to be published, being a series of Letters from an English 
pi Nobleman, travelling through the United States, to his friend at home. 
lee By J. M.) 


Letter I. 






Reason for the Journey—The colloguy—Taking leave—British and 
American shipping—Departure—Reflections—American imperti- 
nence—Preparation for impartial judgment—American Coast— 
Arrival. 

New York, July 1, 1835. 

My Dear Lorp: 

he Once more have I been bounding on the face of the great deep, and 
b B once more the moving world of waters has encompassed my vision. 
Peregrinator as I am, I still remember the few happy hours I enjoyed at 

your charming villa at , where the dignity of the true old school 
aristocracy presided, adorned by the grace of English beauty and re- 
finement. Equally impressed upon my memory is the promise I made 
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you, when the parting grasp of the hand, and the friendly farewell of 
the lips, reminded me of the many comforts I was about to forego, and 
the mental disgust and physical suffering I was likely to encounter in 
my new wanderings. And well do I remember the interesting conver- 
sation which led to the exaction of that promise, and my resolute 
determination to perform it faithfully. I think, even now, we are sit- 
ting in your splendid diningroom, around the well appointed and well 
attended table; its more necessary and heavy business over; the flow 
of the sparkling wine and the consequent confidence of speech, the 
intermingling of opinion, and the playful and oppositely qualitied, yet 
harmonious wit, 


* Like Chian mixed with the Falernian,”— 


all combining to make an impression, which time and distance will not 
remove. Why should we not have harmonized? You are the de- 
scendant, by a long line of ancestors, from the sources of wealth, 
dignity, and refinement, and the present stream of possession is as un- 
sullied as they were pure. Faithful to your progenitors and yourself, 
you rarely have travelled from home, and when you have, as in the 
case of your visit to Paris, your return has brought with it a most su- 
preme contempt for all nations where the monster democracy is tolera- 
ted, much less worshipped. Enjoying your rental without the trouble 
of collecting it, dividing your time between avocations in Parliament in 
town, where a pertinacious attachment to the aristocratical interests has 
ever been with you a duty, and a residence at your noble villa, from 
the precincts of which you seldom move, and only then in your mag- 
nificent carriage and four—your days glide on smoothly and happily. 
It is true, the view from your drawingroom windows is bounded by a 
manufacturing town, where thousands of poor and houseless wretches 
are apt to claim charity from the passerby; but of that circumstance, 
I often console myself with your observation, “‘It affects me not—it is 
not my fault, and I do not mean it shall be my misfortune.” At the 
same time, in my own person, I represent a noble and illustrious house, 
and though | cannot exactly remember that any of the possessors of its 
title have been distinguished for statemanship, warlike exploits, pro- 
minence in letters, or eminence in any public pursuit, yet certain I am, 
they have always lived and died, surrounded by an atmosphere of ease, 
dignity, and affluence. I alone, “ of all our house,”’ have been a great 
traveller, and as you were pleased to say, an accurate observer of men 
and things. 

Upon the occasion to which I am recalling our recollections, it was 
thus you most justly addressed me. The conversation had for some 
time languished, and you appeared troubled with thought. ‘* My noble 
young friend,” said you, and here you looked earnest, drained a full 
glass of your peculiar port, and extended your arm,—*‘ my noble young 
friend! we who have a due regard for our country and its institutions, 
may well feel vexed at the signs of the times. The political firmament 
is overcast with portentous clouds, and the old landmarks of society 
must sooner or later be swept away in the whirlwind, which, I 
fear, is approaching but too rapidly. Those who should be ready to 
ride upon it and direct it, seem only to be gathering together materials 
on which it may spend its fury, to leave nothing but wrecks behind.— 
The two great enemies of our institutions are abroad—INNovaTion and 
Rerorm. They seek to rob us of our wealth—they attack us in the 
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privileges of our birth—they spoil ws of our religion! church and 
state ! that twofold attribute of our government—it is butaname. ‘The 
Catholics are emancipated, and “bell, book, and candle” are no longer 
to be things abhorred. The Tithe system! that too is to be stricken 
from the statute book. Even now, the Rector of G-————, whose small 
income from the church of sixteen hundred annual pounds, has enabled 
him to employ a curate, who is “ passing rich at forty pounds a year,” 
so that during the twelve years of his rectorship, he has preached but 
one sermon, and by these means he has been enabled to be my com- 
panion at table, in the field, and at the County Races,—talks darkly and 
vaguely of changing his post for something else. ‘The Jews too! they 
are to have their disabilities removed; and noble, ancient, and christian 
England is to open the floodgates that she may be overwhelmed with 
infidelity. Colonial Slavery ! that is abolished, and perhaps the Negroes 
are yet to be gifted with the same privileges as the Jews and the Catho- 
lics. The Rights of the Nobility !’’—and here you became more ener- 
getic,—*‘ they are fleeing away one by one, little by little, ‘till all at last 
are gone.’ Where are the old boroughs? the right of nomination to 
the House? where is glorious old Sarum? Erelong, and the man is 
as good as the master, the commoner as good as the peer. Heraldry 
will render no escutcheon to our shields, and posterity no reverence to 
our names! Royalty will hold but a powerless sceptre, and nobility 
be noble in nothing but the name! My dear young friend! what can 
be the cause—the cause—rue cavseE of this state of things ?”’ 

Here the butler handed clean glasses and the famous old Madeira, 
which cost you two guineas a bottle, and which you purchased the 
same day you refused to subscribe to the relief of the famishing arti- 
zans of the kingdom; not, certainly, from want of benevolence in your 
disposition, but because you thought, and said wisely it would encour- 
age idleness and extravagance. As you poured out the ruddy liquor 
into the richly cut glass, and raised it to your lips, between every gulp, 
you mechanically repeated, ‘* the cause—the cause—the cause !”’ 

**My Lord,” said I, ‘* your answer is found in a single word—Ame- 
rica !”” 

“* America!’ echoed you. 

“Aye,” replied I, ** strange as it may seem—in America. Do you 
not perceive, that the absurd and newfangled notions of equality, social 
freedom, republicanism, popular elections, and liberty of conscience, so 
much talked of and so little understood among the people of that country, 
and yet which, it is asserted, form the basis of their government, are, 
like a malaria, extending with us? They, who were our dependants, 
are now said to be our rivals in the substantial incidents to a good go- 
vernment, as well as in the refinements and luxuries of social life. ‘The 
flippant Blackwood praises them; the old truthtelling Quarterly is 
silent in their censure; the commoner, who talks of the rights of the 
people that he may become a demagogue and disorganizer, is lauding 
them eternally ; and though a Hall, a ‘Trollope, and a Hamilton have 
emptied their critical vials of wrath upon their heads, yet others have 
poured on them the unction of praise.” 

‘“* Well! and how is all this to be remedied?” you enquired. 

**T will tell you, my Lord!” replied I, “ though I do not like to mix 
among common people of any kind or nation, yet have I determined 
to visit them and examine them earnestly, minutely and critically. 
The truth must be known! and that must come from a responsible 
source. The ancient erator, when asked his definition of eloquence, 
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said it consisted in action—action—action: with the same reason may 
it be said, in these days, that a knowledge of mankind consists in tra- 
vels—travels—travels ! This will I do for truth’s sake, and look for a 
revolution of public sentiment in England accordingly. ‘To you will 
I communicate my observations by letters, in order that you may first 
enjoy a gratification, which is intended for our whole countrymen.” 

This was the promise made you, and now do I begin its redemption. 

You may remember, that on my leaving your hospitable roof, I pro- 
ceeded forthwith to London. After remaining there a few days I took 
leave of Lord N , Lady R . Sir Thomas W: , and the thousand 
friends and acquaintances who had adorned the season’s gaieties in town, 
and who were about to follow you into the country. It must be con- 
fessed, that ‘‘a man of many friends” is never as able to judge of their 
real worth, as when he is about to take his departure for a foreign land. 
But, upon this occasion, I peculiarly felt the sympathies and anxious 
fears which were expressed by all of my circle. It is true, many 
Englishmen had visited the United States before me ; but they were all 
of the parvenu clan, such people as Ashe, De Roos, Hall, Trollope and 
Hamilton—commoners or guasi commoners. In no instance, that | 
remember, had a nobleman made a voyage of discovery to this strange 
republic. An instance of the kindness of the feelings expressed on my 
behalf, to which I have alluded, may be quoted. I called T. T. L.* 
the morning before I was to depart from London, on Lady Laura 
W . While there, a number dropped in, and much was the asto- 
nishment expressed by them at the sacrifice I was about to make. 

**My dear fellow,” said Sir Robert P , “I protest this is the 
greatest folly upon earth. ‘These American democrats will certainly 
annihilate you, if it is only for the pleasure of showing that they detest 
a Lord, and of displaying their patriotism. You have heard how they 
treated Captain H on board of a steamboat ?”’ 

** Well, but what is that,’? cried Lord W . “to the matter of 
eating amongst them ? a man had better die by violence than be starved 
to death. I was absolutely told by Major H , and I wonder he 
did not put it in his book, that the refreshment given at their ‘ dances,’ 
as they call ’em, consists of porter and oysters!” 

**It must, indeed, be a stupid people,” chimed in Mr G. H ; 
‘* they have never a decent actress, opera singer, or dancer, to admire 
for a moment.” 

** Allow me to ask one favour,”’ said the dashing Miss F ; “the 
first belle of the country you meet, sketch me her tout ensemble, and 
do buy me some of their dresses, moccasins, feathers, and the whole of 
an American fashionable’s bijouterie, for the next masquerade after 
your return.” 

Overwhelmed with these forebodings, solicitations and warnings, I 
took my leave. My first care was to find a suitable vessel in which to 
embark. What was my astonishment on learning, that in the mighty port 
of London, there were no vessels for any part of the United States! 
My surprize, however, soon subsided, when I recollected that the im- 
mense commercial operations of London could hardly include so in- 
significant an object as that of American trade. I accordingly departed 
for Liverpool, and, upon enquiry, ascertained to my equal chagrin, there 
was no English vessel there bound to any of the principal ports of the 


* Lest any stupid American should happen to read my book, it is necessary I 
should say, that the initials mean ‘to take leave.” 
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country I was destined to visit. ‘There are, however, a number of Ame- 
rican packet ships in port at all times, and are departing at least twice 
every week. Why there should be no English vessels from this port 
trading between the countries, famous as we are for our commercial en- 
terprize, I cannot explain on any other reason, than that which I have 
assigned for the want of them in the greater port of London. It is cer- 
tainly an evidence, and every unprejudiced man will admit its force, 
that our commerce is of so much importance to our sometimes called 
‘“* transatlantic brethren,’’---children would be the better word, 


‘Degenerate sons of noble sires,” 


they are obliged to seek it, and to do all the carrying business them- 
selves. Foiled in my attempt to get a passage in an English vessel, 
(and I really felt some alarm at the idea of trusting myself in any other,) 
I was compelled by that which has no law, necessity, to ship on board 
of an American packet. I have often heard it said by people, who evi- 
dently do not understand the subject, that in naval architecture, the 
Americans have attained a great superiority over any other nation. I 
am an unprejudiced observer, for so I pride myself, and it may be, I 
do not know much about the art of shipbuilding. It is not to be denied, 
upon comparing the American packet ships with the vessels of our own 
country, that the former have in appearance an advantage over the 
latter. ‘The American vessel is rather rakishly built, sits well in the 
water, is graceful in form, brightly and cheerfully painted, has delicate 
yet powerful masts and spars, and her “flowing sheets,” are as white 
as the driven snow. Her interior is cleanly everywhere, and her cabin 
quite genteel. ‘The British trader is clump built, has full bows and 
sails dull, her hull is painted of a dingy black, and her irons retain a 
constant oxydation; her interior is rather filthy, and her accommoda- 
tions for passengers might be more refined. Yet I judge the British 
vessel to be very strong and serviceable for business, and as utility is 
the grand object of all commercial design—utility for profit—(I do not 
know the tonnage of the different vessels)—I could not help smiling 
at the first symptom of American character which presented itself to 
my notice—it was that of vanity, in the. shape of a ship. Determined, 
however, to be free from any imputation of prejudice in this or any 
other matter, on the morning of the 2d May, 1835, ‘* I embarked with 
my servant on board of the American packet ship New York, captain 
Bennet, bound for the port of the same name.” 

‘Two days had nearly passed, when the bold headlands of the coast 
began to fade away from the sight. If Washington Irving, the historian 
of Columbus, and once a painter—I believe he published a sketchbook 
filled with landscape views of America—(you know I have hitherto avoid- 
ed American books of any kind, though J understand he is a brother of 
Edward Irving, the Scotch minister, who had the gift of tongues)—if 
he, on approaching that coast for the first time, as he somewhere re- 
lates, could, unbidden, feel emotions of reverence for ‘‘the mighty 
dead’’ who are named on the pages of English history, and of wonder 
at the power, wealth, and refinement of our “‘ sea-begirt isle,” . what 
were the thoughts which agitated my mind, as I, the representative of 
one of its ancient baronies, with pride of birth and unsullied blood 
withal, cast ‘‘a long, a lingering look behind,” at the fast receding 
shores of my native land? ‘Land of my fathers,’’ thought I, as I 
looked over the vessel’s railing, and watched the black line along the 
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horizon which marked the object of my reverie, “‘ my spirit yearneth 
to thee, as the needle to the pole.’’ The space which thou hast ever filled 
in the world’s eye—thy warriors, thy statesmen, thy poets, thy authors, 
thy possessions, thy line of illustrious kings, thy superiority in the use- 
ful as well as the ornamental arts, thy enormous manufactures and com- 
merce, all, all are but gems in the crown which announces thee mis- 
tress of the sea and queen of the world! What though the utilitarians— 
those who always look at the dull realities of life—who eternally preach 
up the equality of the * human family,’ as if this world was but a 
school of great boys, and government was the schoolmaster, whose 
chief care was to teach his scholars by the level and line—what though 
these envious and malignant political economists tell us that we are 
oppressed with an enormous national debt, and burdened with taxes 
which bear down the people to the earth, like the ass in the fable; 
that our manufacturers are paupers; our agriculturists but the ‘ vil- 
leins and serfs’ of the aristocracy; that the convulsive throes of revo- 
lution have been felt in our body politic; that Ireland is bound by a 
chain of bayonets; that our East India possessions, got by conquest, 
have been maintained by rapine and plunder—-what though libel and 
slander do their venomous work? still thou art first—greatest—best !”’ 
Here I was interrupted by the voice of a fellow passenger, an Ameri- 
can, who had approached me unperceived, accosting me with the ques- 
tion—‘** Are you unwell, sir?’’ I stared at the querist, and, replying in 
a monosyllable, returned to the cabin. The indecent familiarity of this 
Yankee in accosting me, without an introduction, was only equalled by 
his inquisitiveness, two qualities which, from this circumstance, I anti- 
cipated in the American character, and in which I have been confirmed 
by further experience. If there be anything for which I have an anti- 
pathy, it is prejudice; and I believe it forms no part of my character, 
yet I have always thought there was much good sense in the reply of 
the Cantab, who, upon seeing a drowning man, made no effort to extri- 
cate him, and, when asked the reason, said he was not introduced. If 
the barriers of society are to be broken down at once, we shall be ‘ hail 
fellow, well met,’’ with every blackguard in Christendom, and open to 
all kinds of imposition and forwardness which gentlemanly feeling 
teaches us to repel. 

The tedium vite of a seavoyage has been so often described, that I 
can add nothing by way of description to its miseries. Fortified by ex- 
perience against that annoying concomitant to young travellers, the sea- 
sickness, I fain had recourse to such amusements as presented them- 
selves. ‘To walk the deck in fine weather, chat with the fellow passen- 
gers, seven of whom were Americans, and five of other nations, who had 
succeeded in establishing an acquaintance with me, and at night to lay 
‘‘ cabined, cribbed, confined,”’ (a favourite quotation with all English 
voyagers) within the wooden walls of my dormitory, served to pass away 
the time. ‘The captain was assiduous in his attentions to me, and is a very 
clever man, having been educated in England, but it is to be regretted 
that his constant intercourse with the land of his nativity has given that 
tournure to the out\7ard man, which at once distinguishes his fellow coun- 
trymen from all others. ‘The accommodations of the vessel, too, were 
such as to invite even the refined. Yet here I cannot help remarking the 
contrast in this particular between the British and the American passen- 
ger vessel. ‘The former makes little pretension, is sometimes not so 
agreeable to delicate stomachs, but it is homely, hearty, and staunch: 
the latter, by way of show and gasconading, carries plenty and nicety 
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within it, with a ridiculous affectation of style, with the hope to secure 
all the passengers between the two countries ; a species of rivalry not the 
most honourable or praiseworthy, when its object is considered. Gra- 
dually becoming a prey to ennui, [ luckily remembered a few volumes 
stowed away in my trunk, which I had bought with a view of preparing 
my mind as an accurate observer of men, manners and things in the 
new world, and so opportunely did they now come to my relief, that I 
was wedded to them during the remainder of my voyage. ‘They con- 
sisted chiefly of reviews of, and travels in, America by the latest and most 
approved English writers, male and female. The thought did flash 
once across my mind, that this was not the exact way in which I should 
qualify myself to judge well of the subject, yet the recollection that 
the authors were gallant officers of our army and navy and intelligent 
women, compelled me to abandon an idea, which would have savoured 
of prejudice on my part, (that which I have said I chiefly avoid) and 1 
forthwith perused the volumes with much pleasure and instruction. So 
that my readers cannot accuse me of passing my opinions on subjects 
which I did not by the force of preparation understand. 

It was on the eight and twentieth day of our voyage, when my ears 
were greeted with the cry, and my eyes hailed the sight of ‘‘ land.” 
Welcome !—welcome ! thou land !—whether of the rocky coast of Eng- 
land, the sandy shores of Afric, the vineclad earth of Italy, or the flat 
and insipid fields of America! The travelled heart, like the wearied 
dove, longs for thee—the wanderer’s eye looks brighter when it first 
meets thee! ‘The voice of the sailorboy, on the high and giddy mast, 
hails thee with delight, and the ‘‘ ancient mariner,” despite his being 
a thing of ‘“‘ the vexed wave,” looks to thee as the storehouse of his 
pleasures and comforts! Let people talk of the ‘‘deep, deep sea” as 
they will—it is a subject for poetry, but the fact is by no means one of 
the most agreeable in life. We stood in for the Narrows, the mouth of 
the New York Bay, after having passed Sandyhook, and taken in a 
pilot. Here I witnessed another sample of the inquisitiveness of the 
American character. We were within fifteen miles of land, when a 
newsboat, as it is called, came dancing like a cork over the waves along 
side of us, and the first query was for the English papers and letters. 
These people’s eagerness for news cannot let them wait a day, but 
they must needs send out to the ocean to intercept the vessels, as they 
approach the coast, to obtain food to satisfy their curiosity. Whether 
these newsboats are established by the government, I, as yet, cannot 
tell. A silly story, which I have just heard, is, that they are owned 
and maintained by the proprietors of the newspapers: this I do not be- 
lieve, much as we hear of American enterprize. At all events, the im- 
portance of our dear England is obvious when we see the exertions 
made to obtain intelligence from her. 

As we entered the harbour under easy sail, I had a full view of the 
city of New York. Houses, steeples, ships and steamboats presented 
themselves within the scope of a single glance, teeming with activity 
and industry. ‘The harbour is said, by those who understand it, to be 
very spacious and very excellent for shipping, as I suppose it to be. 
The city, however, is located too near the sea, to enable its inhabitants 
to be healthy ; and the want of the imposing appearance presented by 
the rocky cliffs of old Albion, was very sensibly felt by me. The ship 
anchored in the stream, and, bidding adieu to my fellow passengers, to 
my infinite pleasure at the idea of being released from their society, 
myself, servant and baggage were placed in the boat, and, in a few 
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minutes, I placed my foot on the soil of the new world. The first 
thing that struck me was the want of those noble docks and quays 
which the English seaports exhibit. Not but that there may be plenty 
of room, depth of water, safety and convenience for business, but the 
eye requires to be pleased. Yes! and the nose too! We landed at the 
foot of a market, surrounded by fishing boats—I suppose all the docks 
are in the same condition ; for, like Cleopatra’s, 


‘* From the barge, 
A strange, invisible perfume hits the sense, 
Of the adjacent wharves.” 


We succeeded in catching a hackney coach, and drove to the Hotel 
where lnow am. As yet, one prominent characteristic I have only 
had time to observe and detail. These people seem to be in a tremendous 
hurry—helterskelter—slapdash. On the water the steamboats, and 
on the land the carriages run over one. ‘There is an Americanism— 
‘go ahead !’"—when you hear it, either on water or land, attention 
to self preservation becomes necessary. But the immediate approach 
to this city, the bay, the appearance of the town, how I suffered, and 
what I suffered in attaining my present location, et id genus omne, is 
reserved for my next. In the mean time—Vale. 

Faithfully yours, 


DUKE REINSTEID’S CHILD.* 


(Caspar and Lillia, orphan children of Duke Reinsteid, were left in Reinsteid 
Castle. Lillia died early, and Caspar, at the age of eighty, relates this 
history.) 


CASPAR’S LAMENT OVER THE TOMB OF HIS SISTER. 


The night winds are hushed, and the moonlight is streaming 
O’er the grave, where my Lillia has found her last rest; 
From their canopied arch, the bright stars are beaming, 
And all is repose, save her murderer’s breast. 


Where are the rich flowers, this morning I gathered, 
In all their wild fragrance, to strew o’er her tomb? 

They have drooped and are lost, like thee, torn and severed, 
From all that most cherished their beauty and bloom! 


Oh, Lillia! my sister! thou deeply loved one, 
In the midst of thy joyous young hopes, thou hast fled ; 
With the weight of crushed years, and heart changed to stone, 
I shall rest, oh, at last!—by thy side, with the dead. 


CASPAR’S HISTORY. 


I stand within my father’s walls, Where pictured heroes, frowning, tell 
The Lord of all these princely halls; | Of the good sword they bore so well; 


* This highly imaginative and graphic poem is the production of a young 
lady—the daughter of a celebrated divine and metaphysician—who, six months 
ago, had scarcely written a line. We welcome this manifestation of an elegant 
and thoughtful mind, and shall rejoice to watch the progress of an enthusiastic 
spirit, which, erelong, may exult and triumph in the highest elements of poetry. 
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Of many a great and gallant deed 

They won upon their battle steed ; 

When Reinsteid was a name to pale 

The cheek of foe, though clothed in 
mail; 

And many a female face was there, 

Queenlike, majestically fair. 

And He, my Sire, with flashing eye 

Which darkened as the foe drew nigh: 

And one there was, with snowy plume, 

And cheek of rich unrivalled bloom; 

Ah! well became that lofty pride 

The lordly Reinsteid’s noble bride; 

She was the last, who bore the name, 

And when she dreamt of deeds of fame, 

For me, her son, she little knew, 

The rough, wild path, I should pursue. 


Unlike the heroes of my race, 

Of towering height and haughty face; 

Though moulded in each chiselled 
trait, 

My form was fair and delicate, 

And every faultless lineament 

Was with unwonted softness blent. 

These thin and scattered locks of 
snow 

Once waved in “hyacinthine flow.” 

I had an eye of richest blue 

And cheek of woman’s changing hue, 

Which, varying oft, would oft reveal 

The thoughts I cared not to conceal ; 

They say ’t is not a manly trait, 

But ’t was my nature, and I hate 

E’en now, the heart which strives to 
hide 

Its every feeling, save its pride. 


Quick years rolled on, and I had 
sprung 

From boy to manhood. To me, there 
clung 

No chain of sympathy with my race, 

My heart had ne’er belied my face. 

With midnight lamp, I loved to pore 

On history’s page, or classic lore. 

In place of noise and martial men, 

I sought deep solitude in the glen. 

The mad’ning drum and trump of war 

I changed for flute, or light guitar. 

With huntsman’s horn and flying hoof, 

I joined in sadness and reproof; 

I could not bear to shed the blood 

Of the wild wanderers of the wood. 

In other sports I felt the same— 

I raised my arm with deadly aim, 

At some winged reveller in the air, 

And let it fall, I did not dare 

Destroy what seemed so joyous there. 


None are all calmness—from my heart 
One gush of passion would not part. 
Behold yon gently sailing cloud, 
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On which the sunbeams rest; 
There seems, within its golden 
shroud, 
Peace imaged on its breast. 
But know there slumbers in 
that form 
The Demon of the thunder- 
storm. He 
Have you not seen the mountain's 
side 
Decked with the richest green, 
With limpid streams, that down- 
ward glide, 
With music and with sheen? 
E’en fiercest there now sleeps 
the ire, ; 
Which bursts forth in volcanic 
fire. 
Look at the calm of ocean wave, 
In which the moonbeams play, 
Where nightbirds flap their wings 
and lave, 
And revel in the spray ; : 
Ere morning’s sun shall gild 
the shores, 
The seagull screams, for the 
tempest roars. . 
E’en such my nature—soft and mild 
As a fond mother’s gentlest child, 
But I had known a careless jest 
To raise a whirlwind in my breast. 
Few knew, or dreamt of this.—All 
seen, 
Was as the soul refreshing green; 
I only knew, there lurked within, © 
This one, my frantic, passionate sin, 
And even I, in time beguiled, 
Deemed it the frenzy of a child. 


And Lillia—sixteen summers shone 
On'her young head. Those years had 
flown 
On downy wing, calm, peaceful, blest, 
As rosy infant’s cradled rest. 
I oft have seen in grey court 
Ladies of high and lofty port— 
Their dark eyes dazzling as the 


gems 

That sparkled in their diadems. 

In banquet hall I oft would meet 
With fairy form and glancing feet, 
Who glided on with music there, 
As sylphlike spirits of the air. 

I ’ve read, in many a legend wild, 
Of Ullin’s or O’Connor’s child; 
But never yet could find a trace 
Of Lillia’s magic speaking face. 


I’ve seen the whitest, fleeciest cloud 
‘linged with one roseate streak ; 
The same soft tint had been 

bestowed, 
To shade the maiden’s cheek. 
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°T was like the young rose’ opening 
leaf, 
Its hue so faint, so fair, 
Deepening in rapture, slight in 
grief— 
A visible music there. 
Her laugh was like the wild bird’s 
note 
When darting through the air, 
Her song as soft as strains that float, 
From melody afar. 


We stood upon the mountain’s brow, 
Wrapt with the landscape spread 
elow. 
°T was sunset—and a richer sun, 
These dim old eyes ne’er gazed upon: 
On every side, ten thousand rays 
Gushed forth from that stupendous 
blaze. 
The air around so redly bright, 
You breathed an atmosphere of light. 
The bargemen, gliding down the bay, 
Saw rainbows in the dancing spray; 
And issuing from their crystal caves, 
re shone the golden waves. 
/as it the sun’s reflected streak 
So radiant in my Lillia’s cheek ? 
Could the deep rapture of the view 
Have raised that richest crimson 
hue? 
Oh, no! Far up that mountain’s 
side 
A horseman’s steed now swiftly 
hied : 
Why was it Lillia sought my arm? 
(Surely she feared from him no 
harm.) 
Long since she vowed, with joy and 
ride, 
To bb Glenalvan’s titled bride; 
And never yet could maiden boast 
Of one more worthy of the trust 
Of her young heart. High, generous, 
brave, 
Nor passion, nor ambition’s slave; 
War’s stirring scenes he early 
sought, 
And many a daring deed he wrought; 
As fierce his eye in battle hour, 
As gentle in fair lady’s bower, 
His hand as versed in sword or 
spear, : 
As sweeping chords of light guitar, 
A high romantic spirit shone 
In each bland word and lofty tone. 


We sate within a green-wreathed 
bower, - 

To watch the deepening twilight 
hour, 

Its ray so faint, 1 scarce could trace 

The features of my Lillia’s face; 
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One arm around her form I threw, 
As nearer to my side she drew; 
Glenalvan sate low at her feet, 
And upward gazed her eye to meet. 
‘1 know not why,’ she gently said, 
‘That I should be so blest, 
For in my favourite bard I read, 
With thrilling interest, 
That time was never known 
to prove 
That true love’s course has 
e’er run smooth. 


‘We should have been both deadly 
foes, 
From father’s enmity, 
And I, the heroine of deep woes, 
Should hang my head and die. 
Methinks *t were sweet in 
legend wild, 
To figure as Duke Reinsteid’s 
child. 


‘ But ever thus my life has flown 
With scarce a passing tear, 
I dream, indeed, of Heaven to 
come, 
But I feel that Heaven is here.’ 


‘Say, dearest, choose,’ Glenalvan 
said, 
‘Should we in battle strive, 
Which should be numbered with 
the dead, 
And which remain alive ? 
Nay, tell me, ’t is a foolish 
thought, 
You know the deed can ne’er 
be wrought.’ 


I felt a tear fall from her eye, 

(She then could weep at fantasy.) 

She seized her lute, and softly sung 

Low strains on which we breathless 
hung; 

They seemed a spell to the wrapt ear, 

As Mermaid’s song to Mariner. 


‘Oh! name it not! it wrings my 
heart, 
Like boding misery ; 
What! dream that we could ever 
part? 
Oh, God! I too would die. 


‘The bird, that warbled in yon 


grove, 
With childish hands I fed, 

It came and sang the song I loved, 
And then I knew ’t was dead. 


‘I felt a pang, it was so sad, 
To see it stiffened there— 
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Death first I viewed, and IJ felt 
glad 
I yet could breathe the air. 


‘ But blest, aye, far more blest to 
feel 
On my young head the blow, 
Than I should live to hear them 
tell 
The one thou lovest is low!’ 


Night’s darkest veil hung o’er our 
head, 

As we to Otho’s banqnet sped. 

The stars were lost behind the shroud 

Of many a darkly gathering cloud, 

The air about, so drear and chill, 

Seemed almost ominous of ill. 

My steed would neigh and glance 
aside, 

As though a phantom he espied. 

The nightwinds came at interval, 

And left a melancholy spell, 

Like distant sound of stranger’s knell; 

While, ever and anon, a tone 

Fell on my ear like piteous moan. 


The path was long—no word was 
spoke, 
Till I the weary silence broke ; 
‘Why should a night like this 


oppress 

The soul with such deep hea- 
viness ? 

°T is dark enough for ghosts to 
quit 


Their drear abodes, on earth to flit; 

°T is scarce a light for fairy 
freak ; 

Hark! was not that the owl’s 
shrill shriek ?’ 


‘It is, in truth, a dreary night,’ 

Glenalvan said,—‘ but music, light, 

And banquet hall will soon dispel, 

Its chilliness unspeakable. 

My thoughts were not of it. Their 
flight 

Was to yon scene of yesternight. 

Some call me cold and stern, but, oh! 

How little, Caspar! can they know 

My heart’s deep gush of tenderness, 

Which burning words can ne’er 
express !— 

Oh, God! and will she deign to 
bless, 

To soften down life’s every ill, 

Though not to share it—love me still! 

In every storm of woe or wrath, 

The angel that directs my path!’ 


We stood within the banquet hall, 
Amid a flood of light, 
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That rich gay scene, enchantment all, 
Upon that dismal night; 

Alas! I cannot, cannot now 
That festive scene declare, 

The revel loud, the gorgeous show, 
The wine and spices rare. 


Ha! do I tremble to tell—what ? 
That which I trembled not to do. 
Can threescore years of anguish blot 
No record of that deed of woe?— 
Glenalvan spoke—an idle jest— 
It raised the demon in my breast. 
I must have been by fiends 
accursed, 
A torrent of invective burst 
Upon his head. He stood calm, 
proud, 
And gazed at me—I raved aloud; 
Deep mad’ning words upon him 
showered, 
Dark faithless friend and deep- 
tried coward. 
I glanced, aye, at his mother’s 
name— 
Ha! that was felt, like brand of 
flame. 
We drew—we closed—we would 
not part, 
I aimed—I struck—’t was at his 
heart; 
My —— was in his life-blood 
ed, 
I stood a Murderer—Fratricide. 
One moment stunned with wild 
despair— 
The next I rushed into the air. 
I cursed my God,-the sun, the sky, 
And uttered frantic blasphemy. 
With frenzied haste, for miles I sped, 
Through mountain woods my pathway 
led. 
On—on—I rushed, I reck’d not where, 
One stop were madness, were despair. 
I dashed along the forest deep, 
And climbed the highest mountain’s 
steep; 
My strength was gone—I paused for 
breath— 
{ paused to think of death for death! 
hy had I left my dagger’s hilt >— 
What could I do, that now was guilt?— 
I stood in midnight blackness there— 
Ha! what was that ?—the lightning’s 
glare! 

Then the loud thunder’s deaf’ning 
shock, 

Reéchoed by the mountain rock. 

The night birds screamed with wild 
despair, 

The wolf howled fiercely from his Jair, 

And, ever and anon, the blast 
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Brought the red lightnings thick and 
fast. 

Another and another flash, 

Then the quick, deep, and hollow 
crash 

Of seared limbs or rifted trees, 

Unscathed there for centuries. 


I laughed aloud with horrid glee, 
That hideous scene was ecstacy. 

I dared one bolt from that dread storm, 
To prostrate this now breathing form ; 
The thunder rolled along the blast, 

It seemed to mock me as it past. 
Then flash on flash more frequent came, 
The sky one blazing sheet of flame. 

I called again.—As loud I laughed, 
There fiercely came one redhot shaft, 
Which, darting on,—(I felt the shock) 
Struck near me, down a huge old oak, 
And as along the ground it fell, 

The thunder rolled its mourning knell. 
My sight was lost—I saw but there 
That one—that red—that blazing glare. 
I sprang aside with fearful shriek, 
Which madly echoed from the peak. 

I heard no more of that deep roll, 

For blackness o’er my senses stole. 


Days—weeks rolled on—I cannot tell 

How long endured that Demon’s spell. 

Fiends hooted, laughed, and bore me 
where, 

They left me raving with despair; 

And every night to me there came 

That thunder’s blast—that lightning’s 
flame. 

At last an angel gently stood, 

And bathed my forehead’s heated 
blood 

With her cool hand.—A draught I 
drank, 

And into deathlike slumber sank, 

As senseless as that long—that last 

Which wakes but with th’ Archangel’s 
blast. 

I started—woke! Ah! did I see 

My Lillia’s face look down on me? 

I spread my arms, she towards me 
rushed, 

I clasped her franticly, as gushed 

Tears, long and passionate and dread, 

Such as man only once can shed, 

When every earthly hope has fled. 


Lillia was changed!—I know not how, 
She seemed to be more lovely now; 
Her eye shone with a brighter light; 
Her cheek glowed deeper to the sight; 
That forehead had a strange white hue, 
Its vein seemed of no earthly blue. 


Trenton, Jugust, 1835. 
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At times I caught a passing tone, 
Like gentle infant’s plaintive moan. 
She sweetly smiled whene’er I came; 
She never breathed Glenalvan’s name ; 
She never spoke, by word or eye, 
Of that dark night of misery. 
I could not at her weakness grieve, 
°T was not for me to say—Ah! live. 
She gazed upon the air, the earth— 
All nature seemed to gush with mirth: 
Far soaring towards the glowing sky, 
The birds poured down their revelry ; 
And every golden-tinted flower 
Bloomed gaily as in happier hour; 
She cherished them as heretofore, 
And seemed to love them more and 
more. 
She spoke not of her early doom, 
E’en when she dwelt on Heaven to 


come ; 
And, as she faded day by day, 
Her voice grew sweet as Seraph’s lay. 
At length her strength seemed more 
to fail; 
She could not bear the Summer’s 


gale; 
But from the lattice she would gaze 
On the mild moon’s calm, silv’ry 
rays. 
Her wasted hand was in my grasp, 
I felt one soft and thrilling clasp— 
Her last words, tenderness and love; 
‘ Caspar—I go!—we meet above!’ 
Again I heard that low faint moan, 
Like music’s last, sad, dying tone; 
And gently she had sunk away 
With that fair moon’s receding ray. 


And now I ’ve lived for threescore 
years, 
In this wide world alone, 
I breathe no sighs, I shed no tears, 
My heart is changed to stone. 


Glenalvan’s form, though clothed in 
light, 
I always shrink to see; 
He stands as in that fatal night, 
And looks reproach to me. 


Have you not heard eolian strains, 
When lightly touched by wind ? 

The note so wild, it almost pains— 
Yet rapture there you find. 


E’en like those strains will Lillia 
come, 
And beckon with her hand; 
She motions to her own bright home, 
Amid the seraph band. 
H. L. B. 
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THE ANTIMATRIMONIAL SOCIETY.* 


At a Convention of this Society, assembled in the town of Bethlehem, 
and State of Pennsylvania, on Monday, 10th of February, 1835, the 
following resolutions were proposed, and, after an ample and eloquent 
discussion of their merits, finally adopted. 


First. Resolved, That in order to coéperate with our fellow citizens 
in their late laudable attempts to check the progress of excess and licen- 
tiousness, and purify the public morals; this convention now organize 
themselves into an Antimatrimonial Society for the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and that their great bond of union and principle of action shall 
be, as far as in them lies, to prevent, both by example and persuasion, 
all those unholy alliances, known among christians by the appellation 
of marriages between the sexes, and they pledge themselves to each 
other, to use their utmost endeavours to discourage these scandals to 
christian purity and perfection. 

Second. Resolved, That as in the case of ardent spirits, our 
wisest men have thought total abstinence our only safeguard against 
intemperance and excess; so, also, in the opinion of this Convention, 
a long and uniform experience has completely demonstrated, that a like 
total abstinence or absolute nonintercourse between the sexes is 
the only effectual expedient by which we can close the door against 
the access of that flood of corrupt morals which seems to be rising in 
our country, and which, if not arrested in the outset, may inundate the 
land with a general licentiousness and depravity. 

Third. Kesolved, That by whatever specious names or plausible 
pretences men may disguise their vices and extenuate their evil prac- 
tices, it is the decided opinion of this Convention that all matrimonial 
alliances between men and women, whether attempted to be sanctified 
by a Priest or Magistrate, or in any other mode recommended to a 
virtuous people, is an immorality, a violation of the law of nature, and 
the precepts of christianity, and ought to be abandoned; and, more- 
over, we earnestly intreat all our fellow citizens, in these days of bright 
illumination and wonderful march of mind, carefully to examine this 
subject anew, in the hope that they will now perceive it to be their 
bounden duty to discontinue a practice, which, ever since the days of 
Socrates and his Xantippe, has been found productive of such incaleu- 
lable evils, and even dangerous to the everlasting interests of mankind. 

Fourth. Resolved, That in confirmation of the principle which we 
have assumed above, that marriage under the christian law is an im- 
morality, we need only recur to the events which transpired in the 
Garden of Eden, it appearing evident to this Convention, that marriage 
is symbolized by the apple with which Eve tempted Adam to offend, 


* Our country is overrun and devastated by all sorts of fanatical leagues 
and antisocial societies, and we think that the time has arrived when such 
ironical sarcasm as that conveyed in this sketch may be of service to a very 
credulous and mutable community. When shall we cease to be under the do- 
minion of foreign conspirators and domestic traitors—of designing fanatics and 
unprincipled demagoguest When shall we learn to enjoy and impart true 
liberty and become in manly pride what we are in vanity ? 
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and of consequence by this baleful custom was sin brought into this 
world, and all our woe, which consideration presents to us an awful 
warning against its repetition. 

Fifth. fesolved, That this Convention view with peculiar satisfac- 
tion, the efforts made by the Rev. Mr McDowell, in the city of New 
York, to check the evils springing from this vitiating commerce. 
While the facts which he discloses chill them with horrour, they cannut 
refrain from reminding the reverend gentleman, that the means which 
he is using for the cure of these formidable evils are mere palliatives, 
and must prove abortive. If he wishes to succeed in his great enter- 
prize, he must ascend to the spring or fountainhead of these disorders, 
and this will be found in those unrighteous connections between males 
and females, called husbands and wives; which unlawful attachments do 
not blush to show themselves in our streets and highways, in public 
assemblies, and even in our sacred temples. While these indecent unions 
are openly allowed, and even consecrated by religious rites and cere- 
monies, are we to expect to eradicate abominations of a similar cast in 
secret, or prevent the stolen celebration of these mysteries of iniquity ? 

Sixth. Resolved, That this Convention avail themselves of this op- 
portunity to express their high regard and preéminent respect for those 
two very estimable orders of persons among us, called ancient maidens 
and old bachelors : it being well understood, however, that these panegy- 
rics appertain to them, only upon the proviso, that the first have at- 
tained their honourable stand from choice, preference, and sound prin- 
ciple, and the last have rode safely in harbour amidst the storms of 
temptation, and never weighed anchor to run out into the great highway 
of nations, in pursuit of false sail or decoy ships. 

Seventh. Hesolved, That this Convention consider as immoral and 
injurious, all that course of proceeding which they denominate matri- 
monial traffic, or trade carried on in the spirit of marriage; such as 
parents espousing their sons and daughters, or countenancing their pri- 
vate meetings, daughters decorating their persons to attract the idle 
gaze of youth, silly exposure of the body in dress, enticing movements 
of the limbs in dancing or otherwise, winking, blinking, ogling, and all 
the other signs of that vile sentiment which these naughty persons call 
love, attachment, preference, adoration, profane language which should 
never be once named among the true saints. 

Eighth. Resolved, That this Convention recommend to their fellow 
citizens, to discourage, as great indecencies and downright nuisances, 
all courtships, serenadings, writing of valentines, love songs and the 
whole trumpery of amorous poetry, such as epithalamiums, posies of 
rings, ditties upon my lady’s eyebrows, ete., etc. 

Ninth. Resolved, That this Convention bestow their highest enco- 
miums upon the late Legislature of * * * *, for their zeal in this 
good cause, having granted twentyeight divorces during their last ses- 
sion, thereby discovering their hostility to matrimony, and their deter- 
mination to codperate with us in utterly abolishing the rite, or annul- 
ling the force of its obligations. We trust that all our Legislatures will 
follow so wholesome an example. 

Tenth. Resolved, ‘That we regard all merchants and shopkeepers 
as exceedingly reprehensible, who deal in articles which may be em- 
ployed as love tokens, or which thosg profane wretches, who call them- 
selves lovers, are in the habit of presenting to their inamoratas; for 
instance, rings, earrings, fine gloves, gaudy ribbands, worked shawls 
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and handkerchiefs, and flounced and furbelowed gowns; and we de- 
termine, in future, to have no dealings with those who persist in this 
morally contraband trade. 

Eleventh. Resolved, That all men of property who rent houses to 
those traders who deal in the aforesaid articles, or to newly married 
persons, who are beginning life upon the corrupt plan of matrimony, 
participate the guilt of their tenants, and are liable to the reprobation 
of a moral community. 

Twelfth. Resolved, That it be recommended to our several Legis- 
latures, to commence the reformation at the very seats of law, and 
form within themselves antimatrimonial societies, and thereby they 
will not only save themselves the labour of discussing bills of divorce, 
but completely supercede all applications of this nature. 

Thirteenth. Resolved, That an Agent be annually appointed by 
this Society, who shall be denominated the matrimonial hammer, or 
malleus matrimonii, whose office it shall be to visit the several families 
in the State, enquire whether any of their members are affected with 
symptoms of lovesickness, defeat courtships, dissolve engagements, 
and, in general, discourage all kinds of amorous correspondence be- 
tween the sexes. 

Fourteenth. Resolved, That in order more effectually to secure 
the great object of this Society, the purification of public morals, it be 
recommended to our fellow citizens, never, upon any account, in future, 
to look a woman full in the face, whether she be in the street or in her 
parlour, in public or private, but to behold her always with a squint, or 
out of one corner of the eye, for whatever amounts to more than this, 
comes from hymen, and may do mischief. 

Fifteenth. Resolved, That in order to disseminate among the com- 
munity the sound principles which we profess, and transmit them un- 
impaired to our posterity, we institute a weekly journal, to de called 
the Hymenial Blowpipe, or Matrimonial Blaster, which shall be ander 
the direction of our Executive Committee. 

Sixteenth. Resolved, That since the immense reformation of man- 
ners which we contemplate must commence with youth, it be recom- 
mended to the young of both sexes to form themselves, in every county 
of the State, into auxiliary antimatrimonial societies, in the conduct of 
which, while males and females are to be allowed familiarly to mingle 
with each other in the management of their affairs, yet they are to carry 
their principles into practice by an exemplary life and conversation.— 
On occasions of meeting together for the transaction of business, they 
are expected most scrupulously to avoid those nods and becks, grips 
and cranks, wanton wiles and wreathed smiles, and all those deceptive 
artifices by which the unworthy part of both sexes captivate and en- 
snare each other. 

Seventeenth. Resolved, ‘That this Convention recognize in all 
Temperance Societies, Abolition Societies, and Agrarian Fanaticisms, 
affiliated Institutions, engaged in a task congenial to their own, and 
coéperating in the same noble design of purifying and preserving the 
public morals. 

Signed by order of Convention, this 12th day of February, 1835. 

SAMUEL SHAKERSHANKS, President. 
TOBY SHUFFLEBOTTOM, Secretary. 
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SOLITARY THOUGHTS. 


By Mrs 


Hovss of clay, frail house of clay ! 
In the dust thou soon must lie ; 
Spirit, spread thy wings—away ! 
Strong in immortality— 
To realms more bright, 
Oh, wing thy flight, 
To win the crown and robe of light! 


Hopes of dust, frail hopes of dust! 
Smiling, as the morning fair ; 
Why do we confiding trust 
In trifles light as air? 
Like flowers that wave 
Above the grave, 
Ye cheer, without the power to save. 


Joys of earth, frail joys of earth! 
Sandy your foundations be ; 
Mortals overrate your worth, 
Sought through life, so eagerly— 
Too soon we know 


Moopie. 


That tears must flow, 
That bliss is still allied to woe! 


Human love, frail human love ! 
We have worshipp’d at thy shrine; 
Envying not the saints above, 
While we deemed thy power divine; 
But, oh! thy light, 
So wildly bright, 
Is born of earth to set in night! 


Love of Heaven! Love of Heaven! 
Let us pray for thy increase ; 
Happiness by thee is given, 
Hgpes and joys that never cease ; 
With thee we ’Il soar 
Death’s dark vale o’er, 
Where earth shall stain the soul no 
more. 


Douro, U. C. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE POTOMAC.* 


Tue voyage of the United States Frigate Potomac, under the com- 
mand of Commodore Downes, in 1831-4, was one of great public in- 


terest, and of much moment to the commerce of the nation. She is the 
first American vessel of her class that has circumnavigated the ‘ world 
of waters””—and the first which spoke with the thunder of artillery to 
the piratical natives of the isles of the Pacific. ‘The ship Friendship, 
some four years ago, sailed from Salem, and touched upon the Pepper 
Coast of the Island of Sumatra. While lying at Quallah Battoo, and 
peaceably taking in her load of pepper, she was boarded by the hostile 
natives, and captured, with a loss to her crew of the first officer and 
several seamen: and, to the owners, of her cargo, specie and outfit. As 
soon as our government were officially informed of this daring outrage, 
the President with creditable promptness, despatched the frigate Poto- 
mac, to demand restitution for the Friendship and her effects; with in- 
stractions to Commodore Downes, first to invest the place, and then to 
treat with the authorities, if possible: and, at any rate, to impress the 
aggressors with the potency of our naval strength, of which, before the 
arrival of the Potomac, they had not the least idea. Indeed, it seems to 
us, that our commercial interests have, heretofore, been sadly neglected 
in those seas; and this, too, without the shadow of an apology. We 


* Voyage of the United States Frigate Potomac, under the command of Com- 
modore Joun Downes, during the cireumnavigation of the Globe in the years 
1831-’32-’33 and °34; including a particular account of the engagement at Qual- 
lah Battoo, on the coast of Sumatra; with all the official documents relating to 
the same. By J. N. Reynoups. Illustrated by engravings. New York: 
Harper and Brothers; 1835. pp. 560. 
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have vessels of every class rotting at our naval stations, and the Com- 
missioners of the Navy are busy in adding to their number. Ships of 
the line, frigates, and heavy sloops of war, the latter equal to the old- 
fashioned English frigate, in tonnage and metal, are lying in port, or 
on the stocks ready to be launched, while a few vessels of war are kept 
on the West India station, in the Mediterranean, and near the western 
coast of South America. But light vessels are out of fashion in our 
Navy—thanks to our Navy Commissioners! The islands and shoals 
of the East—which can only be reached or traversed with safety by 
craft of a light draught of water—constitute the secure dens of numer- 
ous hordes of pirates, who sally forth upon our defenceless commerce 
with impunity. For the cost of every ship of the line, we might build, 
equip, and send forth half a dozen light gun brigs, each of which would 
be more than a match for the naval armament of any island Rajah, and 
would carry a wholesome terrour to those distant evildoers. But how 
many vessels, in all, have we ever sent to the China seas and among 
the Islands of the South? One, and one only, we believe, previous to 
the Potomac! And the latter vessel would, in all probability, never 
have been sent to the Eastern Seas, but for the erying necessity of the 
case. ‘The attack upon the Friendship furnished the occasion. We 
will here introduce our readers to the well written account of Mr Rey- 
nolds, embracing the approach of the Potomac, and the attack upon 
Quallah Battoo. Before introducing these quotations, however, we 
feel bound to say a word in behalf of the work of Mr Reynolds. ‘That 
gentleman was private Secretary to the Commodore, and had every op- 
portunity of correct information, as well as access to his papers and 
instructions, and to documents now on file in the Navy Department a 
Washington. The entire book furnishes a vast body of information 
which will interest the general reader as well as the navigator, and we 
are happy to learn that both author and publishers are reaping a rich 
harvest from the publication. 


** Voluntary justice on the part of the Malays, for the piratical act of which 
we complained, was not to be looked for, and was entirely out of the question. 
It was the act of a whole community, with at least the connivance of their ru- 
lers, the rajahs. The only plan, therefore, that promised success in compelling 
them to do us justice, was that of securing the persons of some of their princi- 
pal rajahs, and retaining them as hostages until the actual perpetrators of this 
atrocious act of piracy were brought to condign punishment, and ample resti- 
tution of property made to the owners of the ship Friendship, and her unfortu- 
nate officers and crew. When similar acts of aggression are perpetrated by 
the primitive proprietors of the American soil—when a robbery or murder has 
been committed by one or more individuals of a tribe on our western frontiers 
—the nearest local authority immediately makes a demand that the culprits be 
forthwith given up to abide the penalties of our own laws ; and, if refused, the 
demand is quickly enforced by the arm of military power; and chiefs, like 
Black Hawk, have been retained in custody as hostages for the future good be- 
haviour of their tribes. Ought the bloodthirsty inhabitants of Sumatra be treated 
with any more Jenity than the much wronged and oppressed aborigines of our 
own country? Let justice and humanity answer the question.” 


“From all that had thus far been witnessed, there was nothing that seemed 
to require the least alteration in the mind of the commodore, as to the correctness 
of the plans he had previously matured ; on the contrary, every thing seemed 
to confirm and strengthen them. The physical force of the Malays was by no 
means inconsiderable ; and their fastnesses in the jungle rendered them exceed- 
ingly formidable. Prompt measures, and such as were calculated, if possible, 
to effect a surprise, were evidently indicated as the only course compatible with 
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humanity and sound policy. As soon as it was dark the boats were hoisted out, 
and during the night every preparation was made for landing.”’ 


“Tt was now about two o’clock, A. M., on the morning of Monday, the sixth 
of February. The night was still—the stars bright—but no moon. Not a 
word was spoken above the low, suppressed whisper, as the boats glided swift- 
ly on towards the shore. The place of landing having been selected previously 
to leaving the ship, no difficulty was found in steering the boats to the designa- 
ted spot, which was not far from the fort of the powerful rajah, Muley Maho- 
met. This place is almost a mile to the north of the town, and was selected as 
promising the most convenient spot for the men to land on, and form in their 
respective divisions; and as being in some measure protected from a view of 
the town by a projecting point of land. 

On approaching the shore, two lights were seen moving in different parts of 
the town; but they soon disappeared. A moment more, and the order, “ Oars,” 
was given. ‘The boats immediately “backed in,” when the launch let go her 
kedge ; and, as the surf was high, rigged out her stage, over which the division 
in her passed on shore, without difficulty or accident—scarcely weting a single 
piece. The six-pounder, by the same means, was also landed in safety. By this 
time, the other boats had also commenced disembarking their respective divi- 
sions; and, in fifteen minutes, all were safely landed, formed, and in order of 
march; each man having found his place, according to the position he occupied 
while being drilled on the decks of the Potomac. e marines formed in front, 
facing to the south; the other divisions in like manner, the right of each being 
near the water’s edge ; the left but a few yards from the groves of cocoanut-trees 
and jungle. 

hile this little force stood thus under arms on the beach, before receiving 
orders to advance, what an interesting spectacle must they have presented to an 
American eye! Who could behold, without feelings of the deepest interest, so 
small a body of men, thus paraded on a foreign and hostile shore, armed, and 
eager to march whithersoever led, in the stern demand for justice, on account of 
wrongs suffered by their unoffending and unprotected countrymen ! Rough, hardy 
sailors, as most of them were, they presented a picture that was by no means 
deficient in those exquisite touches which constitute the “moral sublime.” 

The morning star had shone some time above the horizon, and the streaks of 
light began to make their appearance. The matches were now lighted, and all was 
expectation and eagerness. At the moment, some hesitation was felt as to the 
exact course to take; a Malay, who had probably been placed as asentinel, was 
observed to run some distance ahead, from the beach towards the jungle, and 
the instant was seized to move forward. 

The town of Quallah Battoo does not contain less than two thousand inhabit- 
ants, and nearly five hundred fighting men. It is situated on a small bight about 
two miles long; a small stream, passing through the rear of the town, divides 
it into two very unequal portions, the main part being on the northwest side, 
where the divisions landed. It is regularly laid out into streets, interspersed 
with jungle and cocoanut trees, and contains five forts, owned and commanded 
by different rajahs or chiefs. The natives and their leaders rely exclusively on 
these forts and their citadels for defence at all times, when engaged in their nu- 
merous petty wars with each other, or when expecting an attack from an enemy 
without; and long have they believed that within these walls no enemy, how- 
ever formidable, could ever be able to reach them.” 


“ These forts, and particularly the citadels, were generally bedded deep in the 
jungle, which prevents them from sudden surprise and abrupt attacks, and gives 
to the defenders the means of holding out longer and to better advantage. As 
the small column proceeded onwards, the boats kept up with them to the point 
of land where the town and the nearest forts were in clear view, when the party 
moved to the left and entered the path cut through the jungle. As yet, no move- 
ment had been seen on the part of the natives; but a moment more, and a shot 
from the fort of Muley Mahomet announced their vigilance and readiness to re- 
ceive their morning visiters. 

Lieutenant Hoft’s division now filed off to this point of attack, while the main 
body still moved onward, up a little steep; when Lieutenants Pinkham and Ed- 
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son both marched off to their respective forts ; while the third division and Bet- 
sey Baker, accompanied by Lieutenant Shubrick, still passed through the town. 
In a few moments the attack became general, the Malays in no instance allow- 
ing time for parley ; but received each division with an unexpectedly spirited 
fire from their small cannon, muskets and blunderbusses. Lieutenant Hoff, as 
the nearest division, was the first engaged, and a spirited fire was kept up, while 
a part of his division attempted to break down a heavy gate which appeared to 
form the only or principal barrier to coming within close quarters. ‘This being 
forced, a part of the division entered, but still found themselves distant from the 
citadel within, on account of a barrier of close jungle which surrounded it. 
Here, however, the men were partially protected from the fire of the Malays, 
which was now idly directed. At this time Lieutenant Hoff called to them to 
desist, by a few words he had learnt for the purpose from Mr Barry, and the 
attack should cease; but they only answered with shouts, and redoubling their 
exertions, by hurling javelins and firing down upon them. Two men were 
wounded. 

This put a stop to all further conference, and the men were ordered to prepare 
for storming, which they did by throwing up a platform of brush and other loose 
materials found lying on the beach, but a short distance from the fort. Having 
literally built themselves up to a level with the top of the wall, an effort was 
made to reach its summit, where they were met by the Malays, hand to hand, 
when several of the assailing party were severely wounded ; but Mahomet and 
the principal leaders having fallen, but feeble resistance was made by the rest, 
and the fort was instantly carried. 

Lieutenants Edson and Terrett, with the marines, with equal success, had 
forced their way into the fort destined for their attack. The Malays met them 
with firmness, but could not stand before the superior discipline of the marines, 
whose ardour seemed fully to compensate for their want of numbers. Lieuten- 
ant Terrett, with a guard, being left in charge of the fort, Lieutenant Edson, 
with the remainder of his men, proceeded through the town to join Lieutenant 
Shubrick, and receive his further orders. 

In the mean time Mr Barry, who had been sent to point out the fort destined 
to the attack of the first division, not being able to discover it, from recent alter- 
ations made in the general dispositions of the place, Lieutenant Pinkham turn- 
ed his division to the right, and joined in the attack of the third division on the 
fort of Chedulah. The gateway having been forced, with great difficulty, by 
the pioneers, parts of the two divisions entered, under a brisk fire from a high 
platform situated at the southwestern extremity of the fort,‘and enclosed with 
lofty palisades. To this spot the enemy had retzeated, followed by the divi- 
sions, which were now partly screened by the walls of the fort and the brisk 
and well-directed fire kept up by Betsey Baker, under the direction of Passed- 
midshipman Totten. 

Finding this spot no longer tenable, the Malays retreated to within the walls 
of the fort, which was now being attacked in front by the boats. The outer 
walls were fired, and the flames, spreading with great rapidity, soon communi- 
cated to the inner apartments, and in a few minutes an explosion took place, 
from a large quantity of powder, which fortunately did no injury to the attack- 
ing party; when another effort was made, headed by Lieutenant Ingersoll, for 
the main fortress. In this assault, William P. Smith, seaman, was killed— 
Midshipman Taylor and three men wounded, one dangerously. 

The firing from the fort now began to slacken ; the Malays not being able to 
stand the cross fire from the boats and the two divisions; but still they held out. 
The men from the boats were now called on shore; Lieutenant Edson had ar- 
rived, and Lieutenant Hoff at the same moment came up with a part of his di- 
vision, having left the remainder with an officer in charge of his fort. A 
general attack was ordered, and the fort was instantly taken by assault, the 
Malays making precipitate retreat through their secret avenues into the jungle. 


The guns were dismounted, spiked, and thrown from the walls; the small arms 
taken and sent to the boats. 


At this time the Malays, collecting in numbers, began to rally at the back of 
the town, and to advance. he fort of Duraman had commenced firing upon 
the small body of marines under Lieutenant Terrett, left in charge of the fort 
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they had captured. This was the fort the first division had been unable to find 
—but being now discovered, Lieutenants Pinkham and Edson, with parts of 
their divisions, were ordered to attack it; while the remainder forced the Ma- 
lays, with some loss, to fall back into their jungle. The fort was instantly 
taken, with the loss of one man killed, and three more severely wounded. 
Nothing now remained to be done. ‘The Malays had been beaten at all points, 
and forced to retreat; their forts dismantled, and the outworks consumed, from 
which the fire had spread to many other buildings in the town. The surf was 
rising rapidly, when from two kent-bugles the air of Yankee-doodle was sound- 
ed, which, as previously agreed on, brought all the scattered divisions to head- 
quarters, when they commenced embarking, under cover of a guard of marines. 
The services performed by the guard did them great credit. By this we 
mean nothing exclusive. Where all performed their duty so promptly, so fear- 
lessly, and with so much effect, it would be equally invidious and unjust to 
draw distinctions or make comparisons. ‘The whole manner of attack had been 
conceived in judgment, and executed with a sailor’s natural impetuosity ; but 
had the assault been less skilfully or successfully made, or the reémbarking 
divisions pressed by an advancing enemy in their rear, the marines, still un- 
broken in line, would probably have rendered a service, and given an argument 
of their importance, as a constituent of our navy, that might not be easily re- 
futed. 
Every attention had been paid to the wounded by assistant-surgeons Foltz 
and Pawling, who were at all points, as their professional services were needed. 
As the boats pulled off from the shore, a shot, from the still unsubdued fort 
across the stream, struck close to the launch, ricochetting over several of the 
boats, but without doing any injary; and at ten, A. M., the whole party had 
arrived on board, receiving the commendations of their commander, whose mind 
had been kept so long in the most painful suspense.” 


The reader may suppose that the correspondence of Commodore 
Downes with the Navy Department might well be brief, so far as the 
spirited and successful attack upon Quallah Battoo required him to use 
his pen in that behalf:—but it does not so appear in the Narrative. 
With what indignant feelings must that gallant officer have received the 
following epistle! We can almost see the curling and crisping of his 
mustachios, and hear the gritting of his teeth while perusing the mis- 
sive which impugned his prudence, and called in question the summary 
vengeance inflicted upon the perfidious Malays. 


“It was desirable,” says the Honourable Secretary, “that a previous de- 
mand should have been made for restitution and indemnification :"°— 


and the reason given is, that 


“It would have tended to remove any complaint in any quarter, on account of 
the nature and consequences of the attack.” 


This is praising a brave and faithful officer with a vengeance! We 
cannot conceive how the Head of the Navy Department can reconcile 
this shrinking policy with the positive orders given in his letter of in- 
struction to the Commodore, which we find in the Appendix to the 
volume, at page 528, under date of August 9th, 1831,—in which he is 
directed to ‘* demand restitution for the property plundered, or indem- 
nity therefor, and the immediate punishment of those concerned in the 


” 


murder of the American citizens,” etc. But mark, further, as to the 
mode of making the ‘* demand.” The instructions direct as follows : 


“ Firstly, having taken precautions, while making the demand, to cut off all 
opportunity of escape, from the individuals either concerned in that savage out- 
rage, or protecting the offenders, or participating in the plunder, you will pro- 
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ceed to seize the actual murderers, if they are known, and send them hither for 
trial as pirates, by the first convenient opportunity.” 


Now, be it known, that the town or settlement was actually invested, 
and the ‘* demand” made according to orders; but the polite reply was 
a volley of musketry from the natives! What was to be done? Were 
our gallant officers and men to stand still, parleying and making ‘“‘ de- 
mands,” and be shot down like dogs? No!—they rushed to the 
assault, and carried the forts, like men, as they were; and they have 
the thanks of their country for their gallant and praiseworthy beha- 


viour—the letter of the Honourable Secretary to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


AN ADDRESS ON DRESS. 


Orr have I mourned, when I’ ve beheld a troop 
Of damsels, bearing on their lovely backs 

A load enough to make Alcides stoop 
Of transatlantic frippery from Almack’s ; 

And I have thought, at some convenient time, 
To give these girls some good advice in rhyme. 


From small beginnings what great things may rise! 
When Mrs Eve, good mother of ye all, 

First thought of dress, one figleaf could suffice 
For coats and linen, apron, gown, and shawl. 

No wish for farfetched finery filled her breast: 
She thought, no doubt, the broadest leaf the best. 


For sundry moons, through all her happy race, 
This simple, neat, and frugal fashion ran, 

Till some misshapen beau, to shun disgrace, 
Or wriggled belle, improv’d upon the plan, 

And stitch’d, good souls! a dozen leaves together, 
To hide defects, and keep off stormy weather. 


Each following age to some new whim gave birth ; 
But to the present sapient race *t was giv’n 
To ransack all the copious stores of earth, 
By Fashion, child of Pride and Folly, driven ; 
And, in the covering of their skins, to blend, 
All fabries, and of fortune make an end. 


O! couldst thou, Eve, from thy long slumber rise, 
And view thy daughters, all bedizzened o’er, 
How would amazement open wide thine eyes ! 
How, lost in silent wonder, wouldst thou glower 
At all the various works of silk and gauze, 
The rumps enormous, and terrific craws ! 


Of all thy children, who so great as we? 
Lo! haughty Europe makes our shirts and cloth ; 
The west sends sweetening, and the east, d’ ye see, 
Dried leaves to make, and cups to hold, our broth : 
‘The world’s three quarters, maugre all their fuss, 
Are labouring, like so many mules, for us. 


Our rising empire is a babe newborn— 
All fat and lovely, smiling in his cradle— 
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The nations, nurses kind, all serve in turn— 
One holds the cap, another the papladle : 
Of sugar drams, this gives him many a sup ; 

And this, in flannel, wraps the urchin up. 


There was a time—Columbia’s gothic days— 

When maidens spun their wedding gowns and linen : 
But now, so tasty, so refin’d our ways— 

A homespun gown no wench will stick a pin in. 
The veriest dowdy now is too genteel 

To waste a moment at the whirling wheel. 


Observe yon belles !—behold the waspish waist! 
See legs of mutton spreading far behind, 

The shawl immense, with uncouth figures grae’d, 
And veil loose waving in the playful wind. 

Mark the huge bonnets, stuck on hills of hair, 
Like meteors streaming through the turbid air. 


Begin, ye fair! adopt the glorious plan; 
Reform, and shine, in this reforming day !— 
And not a soul, that bears the name of man, 
But, pleas’d, will follow, where you lead the way ; 
quip yourselves, your spouses, and your rooms, 
With lasting fabrics from Columbian looms. 


No more when wintry winds inclement rise, 
And chilling damps prevail—invite disease; 

No more in garments form’d for milder skies, 
Start at a cloud, and shudder at a breeze; 

But, wrapt in homespun woollen, snug and warm, 
Smile at the tempest and enjoy the storm. 


LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON. 
By rune Rev. Dr Beastey. 
i. PATRIOTISM AND MORAL INTEGRITY. 


Aut the lessons of philosophy which you are taught in College, all 
the monitory voices of history and experience, all the sound maxims 
derivable from the constitution of your own nature, as well as the order 
of the world around you, are decidedly in favour of virtue. Does not 
the voice of history, as well as the precepts of Sages, inform you that 
good men alone are happy in themselves, respected and venerated by 
others, and come to peaceful and happy ends; while the vicious seldom 
fail, even in this life, to meet with a portion of that retribution which 
they merit, in the misery which they bring upon themselves? ‘Tyrants 
have always been as wretched as they have made their subjects, and, 
for the most part, terminated a miserable career by an untimely and 
horrid death. While you are reading every work of genius, and more 
especially the pages of history, let none of its instruction be lost upon 
you, which is calculated to produce a wholesome moral effect upon 
your own principles and character. Let the characters and actions of 
great and good men inspire you with a noble emulation of their virtues, 
and the vices and enormities of the bad with a just and deep indigna- 
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tion and abhorrence. When in imagination you are transported to the 
pass of ‘Thermopylae, you should catch from the example of Leonidas 
and his little band of patriots, the glow of patriotism—from Demos- 
thenes, Cicero and Cato, you should learn to adhere with incorruptible 
integrity and unwavering fidelity to the cause of your country under 
the most diastrous conjunctures—by Aristides, you should be taught to 
be inflexibly just—by Scipio, to be chaste, self-denying and generous,— 
and by Titus and Marcus Aurelius, to be beneficent, humane, and given 
to every mild and gentle virtue. In our country, I need not admonish 
you to foster a generous spirit of liberty and independence, and a de- 
termined resistance against every act of tyranny and oppression, from 
whatever source it may come. A spirit of this kind animates every 
breath of an American, beats in every pulse, and rushes to the heart 
with every drop of blood. At the same time, however, it is to be re- 
marked, that you should not allow this love of liberty, so wholesome 
in itself and so beneficial in its results upon the social state when it is 
properly directed, to degenerate into a spirit of insubmission to just 
authority and a malcontent and turbulent disposition. A plan of govern- 
must be organized, laws must be enacted, and officers of the Govern- 
ment must be appointed to carry those laws into execution. When 
measures have been adopted by the constituted authorities, it is the 
part of every good citizen, not only to yield them a ready and cheer- 
ful obedience, but to lend his aid towards their prompt and faithful 
execution. ‘The Government, under which you live, is the mildest and 
most genial with which any people was ever blessed by the beneficence 
of Heaven, shedding an influence as gentle and fructifying as the dew. 
He who will not lend himself, heart and hand, to the support of such 
a system of civil polity, must be utterly unworthy of the blessing which 
the benignity of providence has conferred upon him. Endeavour to 
frame, in your imagination, the idea of a perfect patriot in a republic 
like ours; that, when you shall arrive at maturity, you may exhibit a 
model bearing as near a resemblance to it as lies in your power. Such 
a patriot will love his country sincerely, admire and revere all her in- 
stitutions, if enlisted in her service, fulfil every duty with faithfulness 
and zeal, exert himself to the utmost to preserve her institutions in the 
utmost purity and perfection, and to’ perpetuate through all future ages 
the blessings he enjoys, repress every attempt at licentiousness, in- 
subordination and disorder, and engage, with all the powers of his mind 
and body, in the furtherance of her best interests and genuine glory. 
You have a host of noble examples set before you of this kind, in those 
illustrious men who first achieved the independence of their country, 
and then established the Federal and State Governments. ‘They were 
such spirits as adorned Greece and Rome in their best days, and we 
are now reaping the inestimable fruits of their ,oils and their virtues. 
Let their examples inspire you with an ardent and genuine patriotism. 
_ Next to your duties to your country, come those which you owe to 
your fellow men. I trust, that in the discharge of these, you have al- 
ready fixed in your mind the steadfast purpose to adhere in all the 
transactions of life to the most perfect integrity. All the treasures of 
the earth would not compensate you for the want of a good conscience 
and a heart at peace in itself. An evil conscience is a fountain from 
which flows a stream of perpetual bitterness. What shame and con- 
fusion must incessantly torment the bosom of that man, who is con- 
scious that he has committed acts of dishonesty, fraud or circumven- 
tion, or soiled his fame by any dishonourable deed. I know not how 
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such persons can dare to look others in the face, or find at home a sa- 
tisfaction which renders life supportable. 1 charge you, therefore, my 
dear Son, as you love your peace in this world and your eternal hap- 
piness hereafter, that you let no temptation seduce you from a rigid 
adherence to the strictest principles of probity and honour. Keep your 
mind infinitely aloof from the slightest stain of dishonour. Inflexibly 
pursue the path of rectitude—turn not to the right hand or the left. 
If you once depart from this road, you know not into what deep guilt 
and infamy you may be gradually transported. Be scrupulously exact 
in all your dealings with others—contract no debts, indulge in no 
drunken frolics, engage in no quarrels or broils—shun, as you would 
the chamber of death itself, the haunts of licentious love. Upon no 
point does Lord Chesterfield display himself in a light so odious and 
disgusting, as in those parts of his letters in which, instead of recom- 
mending to his son the preservation of his personal purity and the 
great and important virtue of chastity, he actually becomes the pander 
of his licentious pleasure. What shall we think of a man distinguished 
for his wit as well as exalted rank, sitting down in his old age, when 
the passions have abated their force and ceased to blind and mislead 
his understanding, and giving his son directions about the manner in 
which to proceed in the seduction of innocence and in violating the 
most sacred rights of his neighbour? One would think that a reflec- 
tion upon such letters would have embittered his last moments. The 
preservation of personal purity is one of the most delicate and import- 
ant efforts of virtue. Habits of indulgence in unlicensed love are as 
incompatible with those of study and improvement, as they are with 
the sacred laws of morals and religion, and with the calm and perma- 
nent enjoyment of life,—the foul and turbulent pleasure, which may be 
derived from them in youth, is a vast deduction afterwards from the 
lively and sacred joys of genuine affection, and of domestic life. The 
virtuous young man, instead of allowing himself such indulgences, 
should not permit his imagination to float amidst impure images. He 
should be as sedulous to preserve the purity of his mind as his body. 
As you have hitherto discovered no inclination to the use of profane 
language, I do most ardently trust, that you will not contract, during 
your continuance at College, that idle and vicious habit. It is asto- 
nishing what a propensity the vulgar always discover to this bootless and 
disgusting vice. Some young men seem to think that it gives them a 
manly and genteel appearance, to interlard their speech with those 
fashionable oaths and blasphemies which so freely circulate from one 
impious mouth to another. How contracted or debased must be that 
mind, which forms such a crude and false conception! It is as incon- 
sistent with the habits of the polite and accomplished gentleman, as it is 
with those of the meek and lowly christian. ‘The use of profane language 
is certainly one of the most unpromising symptoms which can make its 
appearance in youth. If, in early life, they can sport with the awful 
name of God, and pollute by a blasphemous tongue the sacred majesty 
of religion, what are we to expect from their maturity ? 


II. RELIGION. 


Ihave reserved to so late a period in this correspondence, the subject 
of religion, because it is the most important of all others. I rejoice 
that you are in a college in which the duties of devotion form a part of 
its daily proceedings. ‘The parent who would send his child to a 
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place of education, from which all public worship is excluded, must 
either be insane or strangely blinded to his best interests. If our young 
men are brought up in ignorance of their God and a disregard of his 
government, are we to expect them to fulfil their duties to their fellow 
men, when their only obligation to duty is derived from their recog- 
nition of his existence and agency? It is not to be denied that there is 
too generally prevalent in our country and among our educated young 
men, arising from their perusal of the works of infidel authors, a ten- 
dency to scepticism in religion. ‘The cause of this is the superficial 
view which most of them have taken of the subject. It has been fre- 
quently remarked, that shallow draughts in science are apt to lead man- 
kind to atheism, but deeper drinkings bring them back to religion—su- 
perficial views of christianity conduct men into the regions of doubt 
and uncertainty, but a deeper insight into its evidences settles them in 
the faith. I do heartily trust that the fatal poison of infidelity will 
never infect your mind. Remember that christianity has received the 
cordial assent of the greatest minds who ever had its evidences disclos- 
ed to them, and rest contented that you are running ne hazard in em- 
bracing their creed. If you should take a turn to the church, your busi- 
ness will then lie in investigating the whole subject, and the result will 
not be doubtful. Should your inclination lead you to any other profes- 
sion, let no prurient vanity induce you to cavil at those truths which 
you do not understand. When Dr Holley, in presence of Newton, said 
something in disparagement of christianity, that great man is said to 
have reproved him in these words—‘* Dr Holley, I am always glad to 
hear you when you speak of mathematics, or any other branch of na- 
tural philosophy, since these are subjects which you have studied and 
well understand ; but you should not talk of christianity, for you have 
not studied it: I have, and know that you know nothing of the matter.” 
Let no idle objections which you may hear, therefore, uttered by the 
frivolous and impious against christianity, have the least tendency to 
unsettle your belief or disturb your mind. It is the interest of the pro- 
fligate and vicious to be against religion, as religion is against them. 
Depend upon it, that every cavil which they can invent, or every sneer 
in which they can indulge, has been tried by thousands before them 
and proved ineffectual in subverting religion, and has tended only to 


their ownruin. Remember that this is an affair of infinite moment. If 


| have represented the advantages which will result to you in this life, 
by the improvement of your mind, and the cultivation of all its powers, 
of how much more importance is it that you should make provision for 
that eternal state in which you will exist in futurity? The immortal 
spirit is too precious a treasure, to have its interests neglected and des- 
pised. Youthful piety must be an offering most acceptable to God. 


Should that Divine Spirit, who enlightens and fructifies the soul of 


man, and causes the seeds of all the virtues and graces to spring up 
and grow in it, once shed its influence into your heart and mind, all the 
lessons of moral and religious duty, to which I have before adverted, 
will at once ripen into their richest fruits: seek now that good part 
which can never be taken away from you. You will never know true 
happiness until you are at peace with your Creator. Forget not your 
God, and most assuredly he will not forget you; and, if you have a 
heart of ordinary sensibility, how can you live in forgetfulness of Him 
from whom you receive your being, and upon whom you are dependent 
for life, breath, and all the blessings you enjoy? You live in a world 
which, upon every side, in the sky, earth and air, exhibits monuments 
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of his glory and beneficence. His contriving hand is perceptible in 
every minutest portion. Can you fail to recognize it? In all your 
ways acknowledge him and he shall direct your paths. Hazardous, in- 
deed, is the condition of that youth in whose mind the fear of God and 
reverence for his Redeemer is not impressed. I enjoin you, therefore, 
to be punctiliously attentive to public and private worship—spend your 
Sabbaths at the house of God, and in the perysal of the sacred serip- 
tures, or of sermons upon the best models, and devotional works gene- 
rally. He, who neglects the reading of the best discourses in English 
and French, not only neglects the cultivation of his pious and moral 
feelings, but deprives himself of a rich and plentiful intellectual repast. 
A large portion of the learning and taste, which are the boast and orna- 
ment of the present time, are comprised in these works. Commune 
frequently with your Creator, and in your chamber and be still. Private 
devotion is the greatest of all purifiers of the heart and affections. Let 
no morning or evening pass without your thoughts ascending to Hea- 
ven in pious aspirations. When you are in the church, be careful to 
conduct yourself, with the greatest sobriety, decency and gravity of 
demeanour. Irreverence and frivolity in the house of God is great im- 
piety, and betrays a mind so light and frivolous in its texture that no- 
thing great or good is to be anticipated from it. You must recollect that 
whatever may be your health and spirits at this time, death must finally 
overtake you—it may approach at any moment. Should you not then 
be habitually prepared to leave this present state of things and enter 
upon an immortal existence? What will it avail you to have gained 
the whole world, if at last you should be doomed to spend a wretched 
eternity?) Numerous are the evils of this present life; I doubt not, you 
begin already acutely to feel them. Friends will frequently be taken 
from you, calamities may overtake you, pain and sickness may render 
existence a burthen. ‘The hand which now pens these words to you, 
and the mother whom you so tenderly love, must, in a few years more, 
be laid in the silent grave. What but the succours of religion can 
support your spirit amidst such afflictive events as these? Cherish, 
therefore, your religious sensibilities by every possible expedient. 
They are the most precious treasure which your God has bestowed 
upon you; when brought to their highest perfection, they give the fin- 
ishing touches to the great and good man. In fact, no man can, in the 
highest sense of the terms, be said to be great and good without them. 
Piety, genuine heartfelt picty, is the first, second, and third requisite 
in human happiness, and if they were the last words I should have to 
say to you, I should repeat with the utmost vehemence and solicitude, 
have piety towards God! 





THE TEN DAYS’ REIGN GF MASSANIELLO 


Tue dominion of Naples and Sicily, having passed from the imperial 
house of Hohenstauffen, to the royal family of Anjou, continued in the 
possession of that family till the middle of the fifteenth century. In 
1505, after various changes of masters, into which it is not our busi- 
ness here to enter, the sovereignty of these states devolved by conquest 
and by treaty upon Ferdinand of Arragon, King of Spain, husband of 
Queen Isabella, under whom, and whose descendants, for the next two 


hundred years, they were governed by delegates, bearing the title of 
Viceroy. 
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It is seldom that viceroys can exercise their charge with advantage 
to the country over which they are temporary and delegated sovereigns. 
The very instability of their power, the necessity of maintaining their 
interest at the court of their sovereign, and the desire to improve their 
own fortune, all tend to withdraw them from any attention to the duties 
of their government beyond what is necessary to keep all quiet, and 
assure themselves that go explosion shall take place during their brief 
space of authority. It may well be doubted, however, whether more 
active cares and more strenuous exertion in the management of the de- 
pendent kingdom, would be the surest road to the favour of their sove- 
reign, and his ministers. All measures tending materially to the ame- 
lioration of a government must be necessarily slow in their operation. 
Whatever unpopularity attaches to such innovations at the commence- 
ment is the portion of the viceroy who may introduce them, while 
whatever merit or reward follows their happy issue must belong to his 
successors in office. A lieutenant or viceroy has as little temptation to 
venture on such experiments, however confident of the beneficial final 
result, as a tenant to stock his orchard with walnut plants, which cannot 
bear fruit till long after his lease has expired. It is well, however, when 
a viceroy is contented to be merely passive in his high office, and ne- 
gatively a clog on the improvement of the state. But the situation be- 
ing frequently given to some nobleman of high pretensions, embarrassed 
by debts, and overwhelmed by a large family or connections meriting 
his assistance, it too often happens that he considers the province over 
which he presides less as a country to be fostered and rendered happy 
under his charge, than as a mine from which he is to extract for him- 
self and his dependants within the shortest possible space (for how can 
he reckon on the length of opportunity to be afforded him?) the great- 
est possible quantity of wealth. Revenue also is the usual demand 
from the court of the sovereign; the remittance of large sums forms 
the best mode of upholding the interest of the viceroy at home, so that 
he is at once instigated by avarice and ambition to extort from the un- 
fortunate people committed to his care, and that by imposts of the most 
oppressive kind, whatever former governors may have left them of 
wealth or tangible property. If we add that the viceroy is a native 
probably of the stepmother country, a favourite of the king or minister, 
and at any rate occupied for the advantage of the former as well as his 
own, it may easily be foreseen that the complaints of the oppressed peo- 
ple will not, without the utmost difficulty, find their way to the royal 
ear, and when they do reach it, are likely to be treated with contempt 
or displeasure, as mutinous or calumnious. This led to our revolution 
—and the same system of colonial government will revolutionize every 
transatlantic dependency of European monarchies. 

In the long list of the viceroys of Naples who had held the office 
during the century and a half which the Spanish dominion had then 
lasted, the characteristics of by far the greater number were such as we 
have here given. ‘The picture given by Giannone, in his history of 
Naples, of the state to which this beautiful kingdom was reduced at the 
period of which we are speaking, is equally striking and impressive. 
“In the kingdom of Naples,” says that historian, “the flames of Vesuvius 
were not so numerous as the internal fires by which the state was consumed. 
In this kingdom the Spaniards had placed their principal means of defence, be- 
cause its wealth and fertility were such as to supply both men and money to 
every other province when attacked. Its fertility and opulence might have 
always supplied needful demands, if the incessantly craving rapacity of the 
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Spanish ministers had not totally exhausted and robbed it even of its natural 
riches: but, as in Spain, that Viceroy was most esteemed who contrived to 
extract most money, there was no machine which was not had recourse to in 
order to obtain the consent of the nobility and people, which was necessary to 
impose the taxes, and to extort the largest possible sum of money from them. 
As these were sold to the highest bidder, the burden was thus perpetuated, and 
the system of extortion aggravated ; for the purchasers being foreigners, prin- 
— Genoese, greedy only of gain, there was no sort of vexation and cruelty 
which, reckless of the miseries of the wretched popdlace, they did not practise. 
Nothing more remained to be taxed, and the necessity still increased.” 


The expensive wars of Philip II. in the Netherlands had occasioned 
such heavy debts and disbursements, that his indolent son Philip HI., 
and his grandson Philip I[V., both of whom exhibited the same nullity 
of character, saw no other resource but in authorizing or permitting the 
most oppressive exactions on the people of their widespread dominions. 
Besides drawing imposts, direct and indirect, to an extent almost incre- 
dible, the viecroys of Naples had exacted what were called donatives 
or free gifts, equivalent to the benevolences of the English royal reve- 
nue, and equally free as the latter were benevolent. ‘The amount of 
those free gifts, from the time of Ferdinand the Catholic, to that of 
Philip [V., was no less than fortysix thousand millions of ducats, in 
addition to the regular revenues. 

The happy climate and rich soil of this enchanting country were 
such as to afford almost unlimited scope for this rapacity on the part of 
the Spanish government and its viceroys. ‘The people subsist without 
murmuring on what the earth produces, almost spontaneously; and 
even their dress, in so mild a climate, is so simple as scarcely to be 
counted an article of expense, while many never look nor wish for any 
other habitation than cellars or the most wretched huts. In other re- 
spects the land was wealthy, and the commerce of the city consider- 
able, and there was perhaps no place in the world, from the revenues 
of which so little was subtracted for the actual support of the lower 
classes, who lived in a state of contented indifference to many of the 
sensual enjoyments which are in poorer countries indispensable to com- 
fort. ‘The Spaniards were aware of this, and also of the happy and 
goodhumoured turn of the populace, who, light and gayhearted, are as 
easily amused with showy processions, festivals, popular music, and 
such trifles, as they are cheaply satisfied with food and raiment; and, 
while in their ordinary state of mind, are as tractable under a bad or 
indifferent government, as they are contented with the slightest shelter 
against the elements. But the temper of the Neapolitans strongly re- 
sembles that of their climate, which, in general fair, serene, and deli- 
cious, profuse of fruits and flowers, is, nevertheless, subject to sudden 
convulsions of the hurricane, the earthquake and the volcano. ‘The 
exterior, however, retains its wonted serenity of appearance until the 
moment of explosion, and no visible signs, physical or moral, warn 
those who are concerned to fly from its terrours. 

Rodriguez Pons de Leon, Duke of Arcos, succeeded Don Juan Al- 
phonzo Henriquez, Admiral of Castile, as Viceroy of Naples, early in 
1646. There was a war at that time raging between France and Spain. 
The former kingdom was under the administration of the celebrated cardi- 
nal Mazarin, who followed with unequal steps the policy of his great pre- 
decessor Richelieu, in endeavouring to diminish the power of the House 
of Austria, and for that purpose supported the Catalonian insurgents in 
a civil war against Philip 1V. While the Admiral of Castile was Vice- 
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roy of Naples, he had been urged to send troops and money to support 
his master in the insurgent province ; consequently he convoked the 
Parliament of Naples, from whose bounty he requested a free gift to 
meet the necessities of the ruling government. Upon being assured by 
this assembly that the resources of the city were entirely exhausted, 
and the people reduced to the last extremity of distress, the Viceroy 
withdrew his demand. ‘This compliance with the popular voice was 
represented at the Court of Spain as a dereliction of his duty to the 
crown. The Admiral received peremptory orders to persist in his de- 
mand,—and, being of a noble and humane disposition, he preferred the 
resignation of his oflice to becoming the agent of oppression. 

The successor of this just and highspirited nobleman was a man of 
very different stamp. ‘The Duke of Arcos was haughty, sullen, and 
resolute in right or wrong; vindictive in his temper, but capable of 
concealing his resentment, and of postponing revenge till it could be 
taken safely. ‘These are national faults, but the Duke of Arcos was 
also subtle and treacherous—attributes which are held alien to the Spa- 
niard’s proud but generous character. 

Scarcely was the new viceroy arrived in Naples when, in support of 
his policy, he was forced on those harsh and unpopular courses, to avoid 
which his predecessor had retired from office. France had sent a fleet 
into the Mediterranean to disturb the Spanish possessions in Italy, es- 
pecially to endeavour to take advantage of the discontents in Naples, 
and again to organize, if possible, the French or Anjou faction, once so 
powerful in that kingdom. Against this expedition the Duke of Arcos 
equipped an armament, which was successful in frustrating the proposed 
disembarkation, and in beating off the French squadron. 

To meet the expenses of this armament, and of keeping up a force 
to guard against the attacks of the French, who had possessed them- 
selves of the strongholds of ‘Tuscany, the viceroy had recourse to the 
parliament, which voted an extraordinary gift of a million of ducats, 
leaving it to him to devise the tax by which that sum was to be raised. 
The practice of that day was to borrow the amount of such gift of 
some capitalist, to whom a branch of the public revenue was mortga- 
ged for the interest and repayment of the loan, and who generally de- 
rived an exorbitant profit from the transaction. In this case the lender 
and the million were soon found, but it was not so easy to devise an im- 
post for the purpose of repaying it, as every existing branch of revenue 
was already similarly engaged. It was proposed by Andrea Nauclerio, 
the eletto del popolo, (a sort of provost of the merchants,) to lay a tax of 
a carlin per pound on all the fruit and vegetables that were brought to 
market, and which, in point of fact, formed the principal articles of food 
to the temperate Neapolitans. This proposition, after some objections, 
was finally adopted, and the edict, imposing it, was issued on the 3d of 
January, 1647. On several former occasions this very tax had been had 
recourse to, but it was almost always taken off immediately, from the ex- 
perience of its odious and oppressive nature. ‘The edict was no sooner 
published, than there arose a deep murmuring among the people, made 
desperate through the oppressive character of a regulation affecting 
their daily food, and calculated to abridge them of that, which men out 
of providence, if not from humanity, give to their very labouring cattle 
—sufliciency of natural aliment. From murmurs they proceeded to 
threats and violence; every time the viceroy went abroad, his coach 
was surrounded by crowds, loudly calling out for the abolition of the 
tax ; numerous placards were exhibited denouncing its oppressive cha- 
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racter, and one night the booth in the marketplace, where the duty was 
collected, was burnt down. ‘The symptoms of an approaching insur- 
rection became so alarming, that various councils were held by the 
viceroy, in order to devise some other tax of a less grievous nature ; but 
such was either the want of credit in the government, or of skill in its 
financial advisers, that no feasible substitute was either suggested or 
adopted, and the tax on fruit continued to be levied. The discontents 
and clamours of the people became in consequence every day greater 
and greater, and there were not wanting instigators who added fuel to 
the flame, and urged that the opportunity was at last arrived to throw 
off the yoke of their Spanish oppressors. Among these, two priests, 
Julio Genuino, and F. Savino, a pettifogging attorney, Cieco d’Arpaya, 
and a gunsmith, Gennaro Annese, made themselves very conspicuous. 
On the 12th of May the admiral’s galley, the chief of the Spanish flo- 
tilla then lying in the harbour, with 300,000 ducats on board, took fire 
and blew up, with the strongest appearance that the disaster arose from 
treachery. ‘The popular discontent became at last so threatening, that 
the viceroy considered it safe, at the risk of still farther increasing it, to 
forbid the annual procession, in honour of St John the Baptist, on the 
24th of June, lest the concourse should lead to open insurrection, 

Among the populace at this time was a young fisherman, who ob- 
served and shared deeply the general discontent. His anger and re- 
sentment had been roused by the rough treatment which his wife had 
experienced from the tax-collectors, who, detecting her in the act of 
concealing a small bag of flour in order to evade the payment of the 
duty, had put her in prison. Her husband paid a fine in order to ob- 
tain her release, but swore vengeance upon the oppressors, and was not 
long in finding the opportunity of fulfilling his vow. ‘This man’s name 
was ‘Tommaso Aniello,* of Amalfi, commonly called MassanrE.1o, for 
whom fate had destined such rapid change of condition as never mortal 
underwent within the same space of time. He was of middle stature 
and handsome countenance, with lively dark eyes, short, curly hair, 
a frank and bold address, noted among his companions for smartness 
and activity, and about twentyfour years of age. He wore a fisher- 
man’s blue jacket with white linen trowsers, a sailor’s red woollen cap 
on his head, and was barelegged and barefooted. 

Matters had arrived at this pass, and preparations were making by 
the populace for the celebration of one of their great festivals, that of 
Our Lady of Carmel, which takes place in the middle of July. One of 
the amusements, in which the people took the greatest delight on that 
occasion, was the mock siege of a wooden fortress, erected on the site 
of the ancient castle, which was defended by fishermen, disguised as 
Turks, against the attacks of the lazzaroni in their ordinary attire. ‘The 
better to enable them to perform their part, both parties were accustom- 


* The author of Le Duc de Guise @ Naples mentions, that in an insurrection 
which broke out at Naples exactly a century before this, (in 1547,) on account 
of the Spanish government wishing to introduce the Inquisition into that king- 
dom, another Massaniello, a fisherman, had headed the insurgent fishermen and 
lazzaroni. On this point we find the following remark in a curious volume pub- 
lished recently, Mélanges d’une petite bibliotheque, par Charies Nodier, p. 361. 
“When the revolution of 1647 broke out at Naples, a unanimous tradition at- 
tested that liberty had been on the point of being conquered a century before by 
another Tommaso Aniello of Amalfi, and that this man had died predicting to 
his countrymen that they would be delivered at the end of another century by 
one of his descendants.’ 
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ed to assemble on the three Sundays immediately previous to the festi- 
val, forming themselves into companies, carrying small canes, marching 
about, preceded by a standard, and making a display of their newly 
acquired discipline. Our journal now commences. 

July 7th.—This being the second Sunday before the festival, there 
was an unusual assemblage of boys and young people, who were to 
be actors in it, headed by Massaniello, who had been chosen the leader 
of the besieging party; being market day, there was also a large con- 
course of peasants and gardeners from the surrounding country, and 
the supply of fruit and vegetables was so abundant that purchasers could 
not be found for it. ‘The tax-collectors insisting upon receiving the du- 
ty for all, whether sold or not, a dispute arose whether it was to be 
paid by the countrymen or the retail dealers; the dispute was referred 
to Nauclerio, the eletto del popolo, who decided that it must fall upon the 
person who brought the fruit to market. One of the persons aggrieved 
by this decision happened to be a peasant from Pozzuoli, and a brother- 
in-law of Massaniello. Indignant at the decision, he took the basket of 
figs, which had given occasion to the dispute, and throwing it down, 
scattered its contents about, at the same time exclaiming, ‘ ‘This belongs 
to me, I give it to you, my friends ;—our tyrants shall have none of this 
at least.’’ ‘* Let them have some of it!’’ said Massaniello, who stood 
by his side, and snatching up a bunch of figs, struck Nauclerio over 
the face with it. His example was instantly followed by his numerous 
companions. Massaniello, then, addressing them in bold and ready elo- 
quence, such as the occasion demanded, conjured them tostand by him, 
promising, in the most decided terms, redress for the grievances of which 
they had to complain. ‘They then commenced acts of violence, broke 
down and destroyed the booths of the tax-collectors, burst into the 
houses of such as were conceived to have enriched themselves by farm- 
ing the imposts, and spread alarm through the whole city. ‘Their num- 
bers had by this time increased to many thousands, armed with weapons 
which they had taken from gunsmiths’ shops, and wherever they could 
find them. ‘They compelled the Prince of Besignano, a Neapolitan no- 
bleman, to go with them and act as their chief; but being shocked at their 
excesses, and alarmed for the consequences, he contrived to make his 
escape. Contrary, however, to the custom of ordinary rioters, the in- 
surgents took no spoils for their own use. Mutinies and riots often 
commence with scruples on the part of the actors to profit by pillage, 
but it is seldom that these vehement patriots do not finally give way to 
temptation. ‘They next proceeded to the viceroy’s palace, forced their 
way into his presence, despite of his guards, and peremptorily demanded 
the abolition, not only of the new gabelle on fruits, but of all other im- 
posts whatsoever, demands to which, under the immediate influence 
of terrour, the viceroy assented. They then destroyed the most valuable 
effects in the palace; the viceroy himself, endeavouring to escape from 
the insurgents by throwing himself into a coach, was discovered, abused, 
and grossly insulted; and it was with the utmost difficulty that he suc- 
ceeded, by throwing money among them, in effecting his retreat into 
the Castello Nuovo. The populace then, by unanimous consent, placed 
themselves under the command of Massaniello, who was installed ‘*Cap- 
tain-General of the most faithful people of Naples,”’ and such coadju- 
tors and counsellors were added (chiefly of low rank and infamous cha- 
racter) as appeared to him best qualified to assist him. He used little 
council however, and while he sat by a chafingdish of fire, by which 
he spent the night, at the ‘Tower of the Carmelites, which he had made 
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his headquarters, his advisers could only draw from him these words : 
“I feel a weight like boiling lead in my head, but the Virgin and Saints 
appear to me every night, and promise me their protection. I have as- 
sured the people that I will give them freedom, and they shall be free.” 
By his directions the prisons were broken open, and the captives set - 
at liberty; the few inhabitants who resisted were put to death; and 
one house, where there chanced to be a quantity of gunpowder, was 
blown up, an aecident which cost eightyseven persons their lives. 

July 8th.—The people, having once tasted the pleasures of license, 
prepared with tenfold force to repeat their riot. In the meantime, the 
Duke of Arcos was taken absolutely unprovided. He had indeed 
about three thousand soldiers, most of them Germans and Spaniards. 
But though he garrisoned the three castles, Nuovo, dell’ Uovo, and Saint 
Elmo, the citadels of Naples, cutting them off by hasty fortifications 
and entrenchments from the city, the number of troops was scarcely 
sufficient to protect these important strongholds, and such outposts as 
were essentially necessary to their defence. A German regiment of 
five hundred men was defeated and disarmed in an attempt to enter the 
city. ‘The provincial militia were even more easily repulsed, and many 
joined the insurgents. ‘Thus it became almost evident that the city and, 
ultimately, the kingdom of Naples were lost to Spain, in case the no- 
bility and gentry of the city should unite with the populace against the 
government. ‘There were, no doubt, deadly feuds of old standing be- 
tween the two orders, and Arcos, though secretly as hostile to the no- 
bles as to the people, resolved to make use of the former in negociating 
a truce with the latter, in order to effect a general pacification, and pre- 
vent the ominous conjunction of their forces. He employed in this 
perilous negotiation a Neapolitan nobleman, the Duke of Matalone, 
whom he held at that time a prisoner in the Castle Nuovo, and who 
was easily prevailed on, by flattery and promises, to forget for the mo- 
ment his own injuries, and undertake the part of mediator between the 
Spanish viceroy and the insurgents. Successful and unopposed, the 
multitude now raised their demands. ‘They required not only the abo- 
lition of all the imposts, but the restoration of all privileges granted by 
Ferdinand ‘the Catholic, and his successor Charles V., to the citizens 
of Naples; in particular, with a view of becoming acquainted with the 
full extent of these immunities, they demanded the production of a 
charter, written, as they said, in letters of gold, and granted by Charles 
V. to the city of Naples. Whatever were the viceroy’s motives, 
whether he had no such deed, or did not choose to deliver it, he acted 
equally foolishly and criminally in endeavouring to palm on the popu- 
lace some other document in place of that which they required. As 
for his unfortunate envoy, the Duke of Matalone, they seized on his 
person, loaded him with insults, and dragged him to prison. In the 
meantime, they followed their course of burning and destroying the 
houses all of whom they regarded as enemies of the people, and inspired 
such general terrour, that bodies of a hundred men fled at the approach 
of one of Massaniello’s lazzaroni, although they were merely ragged 
lads, armed with long poles headed with iron hooks, usually employed 
for steering their boats, but now wielded for the purpose of pulling the 
gentlemen (as they said) from their horses. The very women took 
arms and formed themselves into companies, marching through the 
streets with muskets on their showders, swords by their sides, and 
poinards in their bosoms. Others brought their children in their arms, 
and made them cast burning brands into the houses of the Duke of Mat- 
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alone and other nobles, whom they considered their enemies as much 
as the Spaniards. ‘* These lambs,” they cried, ‘‘ shall take vengeance 
for the loss of the bread they have been deprived of by traitors !”’ 

July 9th.—The insurrection was equally progressive and increasing. 
The insurgents, after overcoming the efforts of a company of soldiers, 
placed for the protection of that important post, possessed themselves 
of the steeple and church of St Lorenzo, which commanded the city. 
Massaniello and his successors in his stormy exaltation as chief of the 
people, made use of the great bell of that church as a tocsin or alarm 
bell, and the Duke of Arcos was wont to say, long after, that he never 
heard it toll without thinking of the judgment peal. Cardinal Filoma- 
rino, Archbishop of Naples, was now employed, instead of the Duke 
of Matalone, to negociate with Massaniello and the people. He was a 
subtle and sagacious churchman, popular with the citizens, from having 
occasionally taken their side against the Spanish government, to which 
he was not supposed to be partial, though willing to contribute the 
weight of his character and influence to effect a pacification in this 
dreadful emergency. After much cavilling, he convinced the people 
and their leader that he had sufficient powers from the viceroy to as- 
sent to all their demands, and that the papers which he exhibited, and 
to which the viceroy expressed himself willing to conform, were the 
authentic charters of Ferdinand and Charles V. 

July 10th.—Massaniello had appointed a general rendezvous of the 
people to be held in the Piazza del Popolo, to hear the terms proposed 
by the cardinal. But events took place which gave a different turn to 
affairs. Various parties of banditti, long the dishonour and plague of 
Naples, seeking naturally to find their own advantage amid rapine and 
slaughter, now made their appearance. ‘They were welcomed as friends 
of the people, and one of them, named Perrone, a particular confidant 
of Massaniello, was entrusted with the care of the prisoners who had 
been arrested. ‘The Duke of Matalone being under this person’s charge, 
(of whom he had formerly some knowledge,) found little difficulty in 
engaging him, and another chief of banditti, named Pepé Palombe, by 
a promise of twelve thousand ducats, in an attempt to end the insurrec- 
tion by assassinating Massaniello. At the same time the imprisoned 
duke was allowed to escape from custody. An immense throng of citi- 
zens crowded the square where the assembly was held, when five hun- 
dred banditti assembled among them, completetely armed and well 
mounted. ‘Their appearance in such numbers excited suspicion, and 
Massaniello required them to dismount and divide themselves ; instead 
of this order being obeyed, seven arquebuses were fired at the Capo del 
Popolo, so near that they burned his shirt, though not a ball touched 
him! The populace instantly discharged a volley of musketry on the 
troop of banditti, and killed thirty of them; the rest fled into a neigh- 
bouring church, which, notwithstanding the respect usually paid in Ca- 
tholic countries to such an asylum, proved no place of refuge. The 
gates were unhinged, the vaults resounded to the fire of musketry, 
while the people slew the wretches at the very altar, flooding the church 
pavement with gore. Such of the banditti, as were examined and exe- 
cuted, confessed the existence of the plot to assassinate Massaniello, af- 
ter which they hoped to disperse the insurgents, by assaulting them 
unawares, while astonished at the loss of their captain. Other reports 
were added,—namely, that mines were formed below the Piazza del 
Popolo, where the insurgents were to meet,—though, in truth, the con- 
spirators had neither time nor means for such a gunpowder plot. All 
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agreed, however, in naming the Duke of Matalone, and his brother, 
Don Joseph Caraffa, as the instigators of the conspiracy, who were im- 
mediately sought after with the most vigorous alacrity. Massaniello, 
meantime, remained in the great square, surrounded by the heads of 
the slain banditti, planted upon pikes, exaggerating the dangers which 
he had encountered, and calling for vengeance on the aristocracy. ‘The 
Duke of Matalone had the good fortune to make his escape, but his 
brother, Don Joseph Caraffa, fell into the hands of the people, who 
were dragging him before Massaniello, when a butcher, called Michael 
de Santis, struck off his head with a cleaver. His miserable remains 
were brought to the insurgent chief, who struck and spurned the sense- 
less body, which was afterwards gibbetted in the marketplace. Massa- 
niello’s rage against the banditti was so great that he ordered that no 
person, even ladies of condition, or priests of the highest orders, should 
dare to wear long garments in the streets of Naples. Even cardinals 
and prelates were obliged to go in such succinct dress, as to warrant 
that they were not banditti in disguise carrying arms under their robes. 
The nobles and aristocrats were compelled to surrender their arms to 
the popular officers, and with admirable consistency, an excise on all 
eatables brought to market was imposed, for the maintenance of that 
revolutionary government which had its origin in the abolition of the 
gabelles. 

The scene is well described, and without exaggeration, by the author 
of the ‘‘ Le Duc de Guise & Naples.” 


‘‘ Horrid outeries rent the ear; bleeding carcases were tied to horses’ tails 
and, attended by fishermen and sailors, were dr-..xged through the streets ; chil. 
dren, covered with blood, ran behind, followed by women and lazzaroni, carry- 
ing the royal banners, and firing muskets into the windows. In the market- 
place was a wooden scaffold hastily constructed, and inclosed by a circular range 
of pikes, on which the insurgents fixed the heads of their victims, while their 
mangled bodies laid below, bound with ropes to the palisade. Massaniello as- 
cends the scaffold, still dressed as a sailor, with sword in hand, his eyes staring 
and foaming at the mouth; ‘ Bring the head of the traitor /”’ he exclaims, and 
then insults the remains of Joseph Caraffa; he speaks to him in mockery, he 
touches his hair and ghastly lips, while the multitude raise the most ferocious 
acclamations. In all quarters victims are sought after ; even the old and help- 
less are not spared, and their bodies are dragged about; the Squares are covered 
with carnage, the streets resound with cries of affright, the palaces are in flames. 
The churches, however, are open; the altars are invested with the ornaments of 
the festivals for the dead ; and before the Most High, priests and prelates call 
for peace, bewail the victims, and pray for the guilty. In passing by the 
churches, the ruffian, who has just committed caidas, or the incendiary, who 
still brandishes his flaming torch, uncovers his head, kneels for a moment, and 
each returns to his work of destruction.” 


July 11th.—In the meantime, the accommodation proposed by the 
viceroy, through the mediation of the Cardinal Filomarino, though 
somewhat checked by Perrone’s conspiracy, was still proceeding. The 
truth is, that whether the conspiracy succeeded or failed, the Spaniards 
were the party sure to benefit by it. Had Perrone effected his object, 
they would have been rid of Massaniello; and although he had failed, 
the death of Don Joseph Caraffa, with other consequences, had remo- 
ved all possibility of a reconciliation between the nobles and the 
ple, of which the viceroy was so justly apprehensive. Assisted by the 
two persons we have already mentioned, Genuino and Arpaya, who 
had been formerly employed in political business, Massaniello had a set 
of articles drawn up, in which the gabelles were abolished, all former 
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privileges renewed and confirmed, and the actors in the late tumults, 
including himself and his counsellors by name, assured of pardon. 
These articles were read publicly in the church of our Lady of the 
Carmelites, after which the Cardinal Filomarino passed in procession 
to the Castello Nuovo, followed by the whole tide of the population; 
amid loud acclamations. On this occasion Massaniello, at the cardinal’s 
suggestion, exchanged his mariner’s habit, which he had rendered more 
awful than imperial robes of Tyrian purple, for a splendid suit of cloth 
of silver, and mounted on a fine charger, proceeded to pay his respects 
to the viceroy, who received him with the utmost respect, and had an 
opportunity to see the wonderful and alarming influence which this fish- 
erman had attained over the populace. Vast numbers of the insurgents 
had crowded in after the procession, and filled the castleyard. Alarm- 
ed at the length of Massaniello’s stay, they began to show symptoms 
of uneasiness. ‘The Capo del Popolo was then with the cardinal and 
viceroy in the cabinet of the latter, when stepping to the window he 
silenced them by a word of his mouth and a signal of his hand. At 
another signal, all the bells of the city were tolled; at a third the deaf- 
ening peal was silenced. He waved his hand, and the people shouted ; 
he placed his finger on his lips, and the roaring multitude became hush- 
ed as death. Finally, he commanded them to disperse to their homes, 
and the courtyard, as if by magic, was evacuated in an instant. The 
viceroy and his courtiers looked at each other with astonishment. It 
was no wonder that the viceroy felt it necessary to recognize the au- 
thority of captain general of the people in a demagogue possessing 
such complete influence over his constituents. ‘The Duke of Arcos 
went so far as to put a gold chain round his-neck, and to salute him by 
the title of Duke of St George. So closed the fifth day, the events of 
which augured a restoration of public tranquillity. 

July 12th.—The events of this day proved, however, that peace was 
yet far distant. Massaniello, agitated perhaps by apprehensions of the 
banditti, no longer received petitions and applications in the open mar- 
ketplace, but at a window of his own cottage, which was close by it, 
where he stood in his fisherman’s dress, with a loaded blunderbuss in 
his hand, which put the suitors in some terrour for the reply which they 
might possibly receive. His house was surrounded by numerous guards, 
and en this occasion he exhibited himself— 


“ as a man busied about decrees, 
Condemning some to death and some to exile ; 
Ransoming one, or pitying; threatening the other.” 


The petitions which were presented to him, he himself being unable 
to read or write, were examined and answered by masked secretaries, 
who wrote the necessary reply, which the Capo del Popolo attested by 
a mark. His sentences, his executions, his burning and pillaging, still 
indicated his being thoroughly imbued with that implacable hatred to 
the aristocracy, proper to a man of the lowest class. 

July 13th.—A solemn ceremony was appointed to take place in the 
cathedral, where Massaniello presented himself before the viceroy, the 
cardinal archbishop, and the whole of the constituted authorities of the 
kingdom, holding a drawn sword in one hand, and the charter of Charles 
V. in the other. Here, after religious service, the Duke of Arcos took 
a solemn oath to observe the articles stipulated between him and the 
Capo del Popolo on the part of the people of Naples. In the course 
of this ceremony, Massaniello, for the first time, showed marks of de- 
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ranged intellect. In discussing the different articles of the capitulation 
he made freakish and absurd interruptions, and at the conclusion of the 
solemnity was with difficulty—almost perforce—prevented from strip- 
ping himself of his ceremonial dress, in order to resume his mariner’s 
rags, in presence of the viceroy, the cardinal, and the whole assembly. 
The viceroy, on returning from the ceremony, seeing the wife of Mas- 
saniello at a window, saluted her with the greatest respect. 

July 14th.—This day, being Sunday, the eighth of the insurrection, 
the conduct of Massaniello became still more capricious and fantastic 
than on the preceding, attracted general notice, and began to diminish 
the respect paid to him even by the ignorant multitude. In the morn- 
ing he resumed the exercise of his judicial functions ; afterwards gave 
orders for the surrender of the principal posts to the Spanish troops, 
and at the moment the popular chiefs were attending him in council, 
rushed out suddenly, half undressed, mounted his horse, and galloped 
off to invite the cardinal to sup with him at Pausilippo. ‘The cardinal, 
not daring to refuse, excused himself frum accompanying him immedi- 
ately, on account of his spiritual duties, and promised to join him in 
the afternoon. Massaniello then proceeded to the viceroy’s residence, 
and invited him also to be of the party; the Duke of Arcos contrived 
to excuse himself, but gave orders that his barge should convey the 
Capo del Popolo to the foot of Pausilippo. On his way to the barge, 
he committed all sorts of extravagances, and, on his arrival at Pausi- 
lippo, he went into the church to hear mass; after which he threw 
himself into the sea, swimming about with his clothes on, and an hour 
afterwards ordered supper. It was supposed that Massaniello at this 
time had been poisoned with some liquor having the power of creating 
lunacy. We believe the art of medicine knows no such drug as would 
destroy the mind, leaving the body uninjured, though there is no want 
of liquors by which a temporary suspension of the faculties may be 
produced. ‘Io these also Massaniello applied himself, having drank 
twelve tumblers or flasks of the wine called Lachryme Christi, a dose 
which could not tend to calm his frenzy. He was carried home, and, 
for the first time, probably, since his exaltation, slept soundly. 

July 15th.—The ninth day of the insurrection exhibited fresh proofs 
of Massaniello’s frenzy, and every class of persons began to be equally 
tired of its consequences, which were sometimes ludicrous, sometimes 
fatal. The people of every condition, and even many of the popular 
chiefs, headed by Genuino and Arpaya, expressed an earnest desire to 
be rid, by whatever means, of their own beloved Capo del Popolo. 
With this view, a new conspiracy was formed to assassinate him, as 
one whom friends and foes were alike desirous to be rid of. During 
the day, he kept his absolute authority in complete exercise. He drew 
his sword and cut furiously around him,—became, in short, so outrage- 
ously mad, that his attendants and friends were forced to bind and 
secure him for the night. 

It is probable that the mind of this demagogue had always the strong 
tendency to insanity, which is so frequently visible in men capable of 
bold and daring actions, and indeed, where license is given to the pas- 
sions, in men of genius of every description. In his rapid rise to despo- 
tic authority, Massaniello was like the boy who ascends a precipice 
step by step, but becomes giddy and terrified, when, unsupported and 
alone, he looks around him from the summit. For the indulgence of 
vanity, that fruitful source of madness in various shapes, no one, in- 
deed, could have so much cause as a poor fisherman, whom a week of 
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tumult had raised to be the companion and controulor of princes. The 
possession of arbitrary power has deranged many; and, being so sud- 
denly acquired as it had been in this instance, it must undoubtedly have 
had a deleterious effect. Massaniello’s rapid and stupendous elevation 
was the most unlooked-for occurrence of the kind which had perhaps 
ever been witnessed. Personal apprehension, which almost always ac- 
companies, and sometimes is sufficient of itself to cause insanity, was 
inseparable from the situation of Massaniello,—possessed, as he must 
have felt himself, of a ‘‘ power too great to keep or to resign.” His 
extravagant fears of the banditti, and of the nobles by whom he be- 
lieved them to be instigated, is one proof of his feverish alarm ; it is 
another, that he would take no food from any other hand than that of a 
relation called Pizzacarolo; while he often expressed his belief, that, 
within a week after he had resigned his authority, he would be slain, 
and his body dragged through the streets. Lastly, want of sleep.is at 
once a cause’and a symptom of madness, and Massaniello for several 
nights was, notwithstanding the fatigues of the day, visited with in- 
somnium. He had scarcely laid him down in bed, when he would 
start out of it, exclaiming—* Up, up, there is no sleeping for us till we 
are masters of Naples!” It is needless, surely, to seek farther for 
causes of Massaniello’s insanity. No ‘‘Colchick drugs” can be more 
potent to create and promote frenzy than vanity, the consciousness of 
arbitrary power, the uncertainty how to proceed in circumstances alto- 
gether new and peculiarly arduous, the pressing apprehension of con- 
spiracy and death, the constant and strained exertion of mind, the 
effects of increasing daily toil, and the privation of nocturnal repose. 

July 16th.—Upon the tenth and last day of his singular career, Mas- 
saniello, escaping from his best friends, (those who detained him in 
custody as a lunatic,) rushed into the church of del Carmine, the day 
being the festival of the Virgin patroness. ‘The Cardinal Filomarino 
performed the service; and, after its conclusion, Massaniello, in a de- 
sponding mood, harangued the people with a crucifix in his hand ; com- 
plained of being forsaken by them, mingling expressions which were of 
a pathetic description with such as were utterly irrational and ridiculous. 
He behaved with such indecorum of speech and gesture, that the 
priests were obliged to withdraw him from the pulpit by force. To 
the Cardinal he next had recourse, expressing his purpose to resign all 
his power to the Viceroy. The prelate with difficulty prevailed on him 
to enter the adjoining cloister, and cease interrupting the prayers of the 
congregation. While the unfortunate man was yet in the cloister, the 
assassins, few in number, but followed by many others who favoured 
them, burst into his place of refuge, exclaiming—** Long live the king 
of Spain, and death to Massaniello!”’ ‘* Do ye seek me, my people ?”’ 
answered Massaniello.—** Here I am!’’ As he turned round, he re- 
ceived the fire of four arquebuses, which killed him on the spot, giv- 
ing him but time to exclaim,—* Oh, ye ungrateful traitors !’’ So low 
was his popularity fallen, that the thousands, then assembled in the 
church of del Carmine, heard, without the least emotion, that Massa- 
niello was slain. ‘Thereafter his head was carried to the Viceroy, and 
his body, after being dragged through the streets by a rabble of boys, 
among whom the nobility threw pieces of money, was at length tossed 
into the city ditehes. 

But the flame, which Massaniello had kindled, was not extinguished 
by his death. Even in the morning which succeeded his exit, some of 
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the striplings, who had constituted the guard and lictors of their mur- 
dered captain-general, sought out his dishonoured remains, and carried 
them to the cathedral. ‘The mangled corpse was arrayed in royal 
robes, decorated with a crown and sceptre, and, after being carried in 
funeral procession, followed by thousands of armed men, it was at 
length solemnly interred in the church, with many tears, prayers, and 
lamentations. 

Thus ended the short but eventful life of Massaniello, who, in the 
course of ten days, rose from the most humble situation to an unri- 
valled height of despotic authority ; and, after reigning like a monarch, 
was, by common consent, shot and dragged through the city like a mad 
dog, yet finally buried like a prince, and almost worshipped as a saint. 





THE STRIKES. 


On, all ye men mechanic, Ho! all ye trades unite, 
Who dwell in court and lane, And in our sovereign might, 
Proclaim a general panic, We ’Il overawe 
And let echo shout again! Creed, custom, law ! 
Ye craftsmen, assemble, Strike at the Purse! strike home! 


And bid the dosses tremble, 


And in the might Let us Lynch the Aristocracy, 


Of b’ right That wend not as we will, 
° way iv ree: aie And with spoils adorn Democracy, 
Strike at the Purses! strike home ! Which shall laugh and feast and swill ! 
Ho, ye Trades’ Unions ! come 


Unfurl your flags and banners, With standard, fife and drum, 

Be the watchword ‘ We are King !” And let us make a nation 

And ‘down with all good manners,’ That shall defy damnation ! 

Be the song that w shall sin g! Strike at the Pursg! strike home! 
F. 





THE CISATLANTIC ROMANTICIST. 
By Marcus BLAIR. 


Mr Epiror: As your honour has been pleased, in the kindest and 
handsomest manner, to enlist my unworthy self in the literary corps 
under your command,—and has furthermore paid me ‘‘ smart money,” 
in the shape of Number xxxi. of the North American Quarterly, it be- 
comes my duty, as a sworn recruit, to shoulder my weapon, and forth- 
with proceed to action. The pen is to me, Mr Editor, what the har- 
ness of Saul was to David, an armour which I have not proved—and 
your honour must be pleased further to consider the peculiar difficulties 
which, in this wooden country, envelope the trade and mystery of 
authoreraft; more particularly in the imaginative department of the 
manufactory. In order to make this evident, let me begin at the begin- 
ning, and form an analysis of all the great poets of the earth, “‘ from 
Homer to Hogg’’—let me lay before you the crude materials, the raw 
stuff, from which their wares have been compounded. What have we? 
Armies, battles, slaves, magicians, conquerors, castles, monks, poison- 
ers, roses, lilies, banditti, ruins, caves, fairies, festivals, graves, assas- 
sins, crusaders, kings, ghosts, demons, divinities, pretty women, and 
devils. Now, saving the ultimate and penultimate articles, with which 
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we are sufficiently well supplied, I profess that I am not aware of any 
market on the continent of America, at which the other desiderata 
could be furnished at anything like a reasonable value. Here we have 
all the misfortune to be freemen, and we all think ourselves persons of 
sense. The associations of olden times do not shed a charm over the 
landscape. ‘To discover a green grave would require the fortitude and 
patience of Captain Franklin. Your poetaster, in searching for an 
abbey, will only stumble on the location of a squatter or a water pri- 
vilege, and we might as well look for El Dorado as for a ghost; if he 
inquires for a poisoner, he will be told the price of pork; and if he 
wished to pay homage to a king, he would only be bidden to beware 
of General Jackson. I have indeed heard that, in the Southern States 
of the Union, there are multitudes of slaves; but, from my intimate 
acquaintance with the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution 
of the United States, and the political writings of Tom Paine, I have 
always considered this as a fable. The fact is, that the articles are at a 
discount—-there is no demand, and the shipowners do not think it worth 
their while to import. This is a sad state of things, Mr Editor, and the 
powers that be should forthwith take order to introduce a change. The 
agricultural interests and the manufacturing interests are all very well in 
their way—but the literary interests, sir, the literary interests are what 
every wellwisher to his country should mainly attend to. What signifies 
it that a country is great, wealthy, populous, powerful, and free—if it has 
neither ruins, tyrants, nor enchanters? This freedom is a very bugbear ; 
it despoils the historian and the poet of their materials—it despoils his- 
tory of its romance and its charms. Education, it is true, improves 
knowledge,—but then it does away with all hope of the introduction 
of abbeys, fairies, crusaders, or feudal oppression. Universities, there- 
fore, are positive evils—schools, comparative evils—and penny maga- 
zines—societies for the diffusion of knowledge, mechanics’ institutes, 
and such like trash, most superlative evils. I shall, hereafter, Mr Edi- 
tor, proceed to lay before you a plan for the gradual amelioration of 
these difficulties, to which it will be well if all legislators give their 
especial consideration, and which, if they do not adopt and forthwith 
carry into execution, I shall consider myself an ill used citizen; but at 
present, having proved to you that we have not, in North America, the 
raw material from which to manufacture a romance or a poem, I shall 
proceed to stipulate for the time and the place—over which the inci- 
dents, similes, or allusions, to be contained in my contributions, must 
be permitted to extend. The time must be from Adam to Anno Domini 
1835, including the future; and if I should be treating of geology, or 
of the Welsh, Irish, or Chinese, it must be pushed several thousand 
years before the Adamite epoch. Touching place or locality, its boun- 
daries must vary in longitude between 50° west, and 140° east of Green- 
wich observatory—and in latitude between the Antarctic circle, and 
the Tropic of Capricorn—the Cape of Good Hope, (which is the loca- 
lity of the Flying Dutchman) the North Pole as fixed by Captain 
Franklin, and Mount Hecla inclusive. It must further extend, in the 
language of the old Scotch grants, ‘from hell beneath to Heaven 
above’’—as your honour is well aware that, without the aid of the sun, 
moon and stars—of clouds, comets, and thunder, no poetaster could 
compound a dose of poetry which should be efficiently emetical in 
its operation. You may perhaps think, sir, that these demands are 
somewhat unreasonable,—but I shall forthwith show you, by the exam- 
ple of a living American poet, that they are not so. 
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The author of the following beautiful sapphic ode, who, with a rare 
modesty, has not given his name to the public, must have been well 
acquainted with the poetic capabilities of his country; and you will 
not fail to perceive how little use he has made of American scenery or 
incidents. You must conceive that he addresses his lanthe— 


Oh, were I Paris, 

Whose deeds were so various; 
Or were I Hector, 
That Trojan victor, 

Or any other hero queer; 

Id roam through Asia and Arabia, 

Likewise Pennsylvania, 
In search of thee, 
My charming dear!” 


And now, Mr Editor, concerning my plan of remedying the evils 
complained of—if we have not the commodities ourselves, \e must 
even be content to seek them where they are to be found; and I would, 
first of all, have laws enacted to protect the trade in romantic “ notions ;”’ 
nay, it might be advisable to incorporate a jointstock company for the 
prosecution of the enterprise, provided that no undue monopoly be 
allowed. In the first place, it would be well to despatch a number of 
vessels, not less than five, to the Red Sea; these should be furnished 
with grappling irons and dragnets made with very small meshes. You 
will at once comprehend, that the object of the voyage will be to fish 
up and import into North America a consignment of choice ghosts. 
This trade must of course be carried on in American bottoms, the 
entries to be made in any ports of the Union—and with the single 
exception of Hamlet’s father, an ad valorem duty to be payable on the 
commodities. ‘This will protect the home manufacture of tragedy 
ghosts. Agents should, also, be sent to those European and Asiatic 
countries, which are blessed with assassins, banditti, tyrants, and feudal 
lords, with instructions to prevail by rich rewards on such craftsmen to 
emigrate ; and immediately on their arrival in this country, they should 
be provided with suitable locations, and encouragement to exercise 
their respective crafts. If these persons are authorized to take appren- 
tices, there will soon be a sufficiency to carry on the business. In the 
meantime, schools, periodicals, and all other vehicles for the diffusion 
of useful knowledge, must decidedly be abolished. Murders and crimes 
of a dark, mysterious, and atrocious nature should be encouraged by law ; 
but petty thefts, forgeries, and delinquencies of the like nature must be 
visited with the utmost severity—inasmuch as they tend to turn the 
minds of the public from the higher and more legitimate objects of pur- 
suit; and between which there exists as much difference, as between an 
oriental magician and a travelling conjuror. To illustrate this, I would re- 
fer to the case of the incendiaries of the nunnery at Boston. These wor- 
thies might, on a casual view, be considered to have perpetrated this crime 
for the benefit of their country; but no, sir, such is not my view of the 
case. If, indeed, they had added murder to the oppression of defence- 
less females; if they had slaked the ashes of the convent with the blood 
of the victims,—and if, after that, they had gone to death with the 
hearts of monsters, and the audacity of bravoes, then, indeed, some- 
thing might be said of them, and perhaps a cisatlantic Byron might 
have handed down their names to the execration of posterity ; but pah! 
they were but a gang of pitiful scoundrels, without courage to commit 
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the atrocity they contemplated, for fear of getting well hanged for it. 
‘‘ Mais revenons a nos moutons.’’ Pending the operations which are 
above recommended, let General Jackson, or any other aristocrat, 
endeavour to erect a throne on the ruins of the Republic ;—this will 
produce a bloody civil war, in the course of which many scenes and 
incidents will be enacted, which will be worthy of the poet’s muse, and 
the historian’s pen; and I calculate, Mr Editor, that if these sugges- 
tions are zealously and faithfully acted upon, authors will no longer 
have to travel to foreign countries for scenery, machinery, dresses, and 
decorations. In fact, the face of the continent will be changed: instead 
of the tame, dull routine of business—wealth, freedom, happiness, and 
knowledge—we shall have the ruin, distress, misery, oppression, and 
ignorance which distinguish other more fortunate countries—accompa- 
nied by romantic associations! Recommending all which to your 
honour’s consideration, I subjoin a stave—being no less than a free 
translation of the chorus ‘xv uw o wargie Ines,” from the Hecuba of 
Euripides. 


xogoo—"* Su sy o wargic Imac,” x. 7. r- 
CHORUS OF CAPTIVE TROJAN WOMEN. 


orecgs. a. No more, my native Ilium! never more, 

*Mongst virgin cities, shall thy name be known ; 
A cloud of Grecian foes o’erhangs thy shore, 

It breaks, with clang of spears and captives’ moan. 
Thy crown of towers is levell’d to the earth, 

hy palaces defiled with smoke and flame ; 

And L torn from the land which gave me birth, 

Sigh for my native Troy—an empty name. 


avriorecpe, a. At noon of that disastrous night, 
Came of all my joys the blight; 
In that dark and silent hour, 
When balmy sleep has sweetest power— 
And after wine and wassail, then 
Weighs down the slumberous eyes of men: 
My husband from the mirthful banquet fled, 
Reposed once more upon our bridal bed ; 
His sword was sheathed—his beaming spear 
Lay peacefully and bloodless near. 
No longer menaced by a seaborne foe, 
Troy, in her slumbers, never dream’d of woe. 


ereogs. 8. Into the broad gold mirror gazing, 
: Whose i rim _ 
In gloom was dim, 

Whose centre like Orion blazing ;* 
My hair I braided, and I bound 
My a with gold fillets round; 
And calmly soft in beauty, like a dove, 
Was entering the bed of warmth and love: 


* ariguoac uc avyac—This expression is obscure; it may refer either to 
the endless line of the circumference of a circle, or to the peculiar appearance 
of a convex body, when reflecting a single light in an apartment otherwise 
dark: in which atter case, parts of the circumference of the mirror are ill de- 
a with, and softened into the gloom beyond; and, as it were, 
*¢ boundless.’ 
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When hark !—a dire tumultuous scream of fear 
Pervaded all the city, far and near, 
And this appalling shout, struck on each Trojan ear: 
* Sons of the Greeks—now—now 
Return we home with joy; 
Giving to fire and sword 
The citadels of Troy!” 


ayrioreogs. 2. Array’d but in a single unzoned vest, 
Like to a Spartan maid at Dian’s shrine; 
I started wildly from my broken rest: 
(But man is weak—the unerring fates, divine)— 
Mine own eyes saw my faithful consort slain, 
And watched the blue receding hills, in tears ; 
When torn away, far o’er the heaving main, 
A captive, mute with agonizing fears ; 
The vessel stretched her white wings to the wind, 
And Trojan shores and plains left far behind. 


ercdor. Cursed be Helen, sister of the twins, 
The swanborn twins of Jove! 
Cursed be Paris, the unlucky boy, 
Both him and her, and their adulterous love ! 
We execrate the authors of the strife, 
By which we lost our home and native land; 
The wretched spouse, the thrice unwedded wife, 
The union sanction’d by a demon’s hand. 
May every wave of ocean o’er her roll, 
May wreck await her on the seabeat coast! 
Eternal darkness shroud her faithless soul, 
Unmourn’d, unhonour’d, be her wandering ghost! 


— 


THE BANQUET OF THE GODS. 
AN APOLOGUE. 


I nave read (but where, I forget,) that Jupiter, notwithstanding the 
natural avarice and inordinate jealousy of Juno, once gave his cabinet 
courtier, Mercury, orders to summon all the gods in heaven, earth, sea 
and hell, to a feast at his palace on the top of Mount Olympus. Mer- 
cury, pulling out the list of their godships, which he always carried 
about him, with their places of abode, which, by the bye, were gene- 
rally very uncertain, resolved to set out upon the most distant and 
disagreeable part of his journey first; and therefore we are now to sup- 
pose him demanding audience at the infernal palace of Pluto, and that 
Cerberus, charmed by his caduceus, is fawning upon him, and lickin 
his hand. Well, he is introduced to Pluto and his wife, and their sul- 
phureous majesties, after the common compliments are over, are parti- 
cularly curious in their inquiries about the healths of the gentlemen of 
the faculty, in the first place, and about those of the fanatics and eman- 
cipators, in the second; ‘‘for to them,’’ added Pluto, with an air of 
satisfaction, “‘it is principally owing that my dominions are so well 
peopled as you see them.” Mercury, having given their majesties 
great pleasure by his answers, was obliged to partake of hellish re- 
freshmeftt; but, before he took his leave, he examined his list, and 
found that he had some more deities that were resident in hell to sum- 
mon; and he particularly inquired of Pluto about the three furies. 
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‘They have been gone from this region,”’ answered Pluto, ‘‘ for some 
time. Megara attends the abolitionists of the North, Tisiphone is en- 
gaged on the Western plantations, and Alecto is chief proprietor of the 
Atlas newspaper.” 

‘ But,”’ rejoined Mercury, running his eye again over the list, ‘ can 
you give me any account of the goddess Discord?” ‘* She did live here,” 
said Pluto, ‘‘ for some time, but she was so troublesome, that she made 
hell too hot even for me; so I banished her to the upper regions, and 
have been told that she takes up her residence in Congress during the 
winter, and, in the summer, diverts herself with the democracy of the 
Atlantic cities. This is the best account I can give you of her at pre- 
sent; and if you fly to W—h—n, when old Janus turns his head, or 
to N. Y., during the elections, or to B—, when a bank fails, ten to one 
but you will hear of her.” 

Mercury, having paid his acknowledgments and taken his leave, start- 
ed off for W—h—n; but, reflecting on the road, that many of the god- 
desses in his catalogue were virtues, and how hard it is to distinguish 
them from their extremes, which become vices; and hearing of the vir- 
tues of Mr ’s lanthorn in making such a distinction, he fairly 
filched it from the honest watchman, notwithstanding all his vigilance ; 
for reader, you must know, that Mercury is the god of orators, of 
pimps, pedlars, and pickpockets. 

Thus accoutred, away the god flies, invisible, to a certain noted cha- 
pel; but, though the conventicle was then filled, how was he surprised 
when he could get no sight or intelligence of the goddess Discord. 
Away he walks to a neighbouring mansion, to which, in the shape of 
a solicitor’s clerk, he gets a ready admittance; but he was here as 
much disappointed as he had been before. He next converted himself 
into the appearance of that mongrel being, a coffeehouse politician, a 
species of men between the dependant and the spy; the pimp and the 
parasite; the scholar and the scoundrel. In this character he conceived 
great hopes of finding the goddess he was in quest of. He got from 
his fellow politicians ample recitals of many differences and debates 
which had risen very high among the States and these. Immediately 
changing his appearance into that of a foreigner of great quality with a 
magnificent equipage, the god was.introduced into the most noted as- 
semblies, where, having the address to lose considerable sums, he 
acquired the character of a complete dupe, and thereby got into compa- 
ny and the conversation of the great. But how was he surprised to find 
that all, of which he had been so minutely and circumstantially inform- 
ed by his brother politicians, was mere deception invented by those fel- 
lows, only to win the confidence of others, by telling them secrets, 
that they might worm from them somewhat that was true, in order to 
carry it to their patrons. 

‘** If Discord,”’ said the god to himself, ‘is not to be found here, it 
is natural to believe that Concorp is, and she is upon my list. But, as 
I never met with her in heaven, it will be difficult for me, without the 
assistance of Chabert, the fireking, to distinguish her from others who 
may wear her appearance.” 

So saying, he immediately repaired to his former scenes of inquiry, 
where he met with a smiling being, that accosted him with a low bow. 
He at first took her to be the goddess he was in search of, but, that he 
might be certain, he applied Mr ’s lanthorn to the region of the 
heart, and perceived he had been all this while conversing with the 
Genius oF ComPLIANceE. 
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The next aérial being he came up with, entered so familiarly into 
conversation with him, came so readily into all his sentiments, and so 
obligingly assented to all his opinions, nay, even anticipating and pre- 
venting him in his explanations, that he thought he surely could not 
now be mistaken, but, upon applying the lanthorn, he saw inscribed on 
her breast ConvENIENCY. 

Vexed at the disappointment, he went on in his search, and saw 
Treachery, Deceit, and Design, each endeavouring to assume the guise 
of Concord, but their appearances were too gross to impose upon the 
god, even unaided by the lanthorn. Though he could find neither Con- 
cord nor Discord, he perceived in the great scenes of business, a saun- 
tering attendance, listless attention, yawning assent, civil questions, 
and obliging answers, with reserve, doubt, and distrust painted on the 
countenances of many of the greatest men he met with. In some of 
the most august assemblies, he scarcely found members sufficient to 
proceed to business, and in others he found no business to be done, 
being told it had been all done at another place. ‘Thus, tired of his 
search, he prepared to depart, which he did, shaking his head and say- 
ing, that though he could not find Discord, he was sure she could not 
be fa off. 

e next resolved to go in quest of Peace, but despairing to find her 
in a country overrun with gamblers, fanatics, and newsmongers, he 
was about to cross the seas, when suddenly he descried her tending 
her own arts, = those coasts that are most exposed to the fury of 
her enemies. ‘This sight both surprised and pleased the god; he ac- 
costed the deity with all the politeness of which he was master and com- 
municated to her the commands of Jove, hoping she would honour his 
banquet with her presence. The goddess heard him with a smile of 
tranquil freedom, and thanked the king of the gods for the honour he 
had done her; “ but,”’ continued she, ‘‘ Peace always requires pro- 
tection, and I think myself better protected by the constitution of this 
mighty realm, than I could be by Jove’s thunder, nor could his bolts 
be to me so sure a defence as the spirit of the law; so I must beg to 
be excused.” 

Mercury, taking leave of this untowardly being, went in search of 
Fame, whom, after taking great pains, he found hovering above the 
flag of the Union. He communicated to her his commission, and that 
he hoped she would favour Jupiter with her presence. She heard him 
with some impatience, but told him she was not fond of ambrosia, that 
the chief food she delighted in was wind, and that nothing else could 
be a banquet to her. In saying this, she raised herself above Mercury’s 
head, and applying her trumpet to her mouths, she played Vankee 
Doodle. The god viewed this whimsical deity with wonder and asto- 
nishment; but, observing how many mouths she had, he was glad she 
had declined the invitation, as Juno, thinking every one of them ought 
to be fed, would have given him a sound rattle, had he brought her to 
the banquet. 

The next deity the god had upon his list, was Virtue. Her name 
put the god to some stand;—he doubted much which of the virtues 
was meant. The Roman virtus, he knew, was no other than a brutal, 
butchering, inhuman courage. The French and Italian virtu comprised 
a little wriggling curiosity about names and nonsense, pictures, statues, 
and inscriptions, without giving satisfaction to true knowledge, or serv- 
ing the purposes of ancient history. As to public virtue, he had found 
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none but what consisted in haranguing pompously in the senate, speak- 
ing plausibly at elections, promoting hospitals destructive of all indus- 
try, and advertising impudently in the newspapers. What is called 
private virtue, he looked upon as a paltry being, confined to dangling 
a child, fondling a wife, dropping a few odd eagles to an humble 
admirer, and poring over books in quest of useless knowledge. After 
all those reflections, he concluded that the virtue mentioned in his list 
could be no other than the Greek ajers, which implied the union of all 
virtues. He returned to the P ——’s levee, and assuming the form 
of a beruffled, betrimmed footman, he asked a brother of the cloth 
whether he knew Virtue? The fellow shook his head, and said he 
had been in a great many good services, but had never heard of such a 
name. He next addressed himself to a very plausible person, who 
desired him to walk up stairs and there he would find her. 

The god obeyed, and came into a magnificent suite of apartments, 
which were filled with company of all sorts. Some were playing at 
dice, and other games, mingling horrid execrations with their play, as 
if they had been magical expressions to assist them to win. Others 
were talking of public affairs, but every one with an eye to his own 
private interest; and great numbers diverted themselves in singing, 
dancing, and making love. Mercury, at the same time, perceived 
among the company a great many poets and other writers, who var- 
nished over all those actions, and cried them all up for virtues. But 
Mercury was not to be imposed on by their fulsome compositions ; and 
perceiving in the corner of a gallery Fraud, Flattery, and Ambition, 
laying the plan of a favourite’s advancement, he asked them if they 
knew anything of Virtue? Upon this question, they stared for some 
time at him, and then at one another, and told him with a disdainful 
air, that they believed they had heard of the creature; but that she was 
so untowardly and awkward, that nobody of any fashion ever admitted 
her into their company ; but that it was possible he might find her trol- 
loping about in some country place among boors and boobies. 

Mercury, being now more perplexed than ever, flew to the seats of 
learning, and the mansions of the muses, where lessons of virtue, mora- 
lity, and philosophy are taught. But, upon entering into the school 
of one of the most celebrated academies, instead of Virtue, he found 
nothing there but pride, affectation, jargon, noise, and nonsense. Leav- 
ing this disagreeable company, he happened to pass through their pub- 
lic library, where he perceived a lovely being, sitting in a thoughtful 
posture, upon a large pile of books, and surrounded with authors in all 
languages. 

The god more than suspected that this was Virtue; but that he might 
be sure, he applied Mr ’s lanthorn to her breast, and found her 
name inscribed upon her heart, which convinced him that he had found 
true Virtue. The god was struck at her forlorn, solitary appearance, 
and could not help asking her, with visible surprise, what she was 
doing there? The goddess answered, that now her only place of abode 
was in books, being expelled from all living company ; and that though 
a great many had gone in quest of her, and had even succeeded in 
their search, yet they had never carried her along with them, but had 
always left her in the page of the book where they found her; so that 
she believed she was now doomed forever to remain with books; and 
it was in vain to look for her anywhere else. 

Though Mercury’s profession was not very favourable to the goddess, 
yet there was somewhat so moving in her distress, that the god has been 
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since heard to own, that it gave him sentiments he never felt before ; 
but he soon shook off his weakness, and with a civil air invited her 
to Jupiter’s banquet. The goddess accepted the invitation with great 
joy, saying she was afraid by what she had heard, that she would not 
be admitted to the company of the gods, but that it seemed she was mis- 
informed, and that she was glad of the invitation, for that she had been 
long weary of residing upon earth, where she met with nothing but 
insults, contempt, and neglect. 

Mercury then asked her whether she could give him any information 
as to the other deities of whom he was in quest, and, in particular, whe- 
ther she ever used to keep company with the goddesses Honour, Glory, 
and Victory. Her answer was, that many ages ago they were her dear 
companions, but that now she did not know where he could find them, 
for their general residence was with company that knew nothing of 
virtue. 

So away through the air the god sailed rapidly with his protégée, 
towards Olympus; and Jupiter arose from his throne with manifest 
astonishment when he saw his lost child returning. Juno said nothing, 
for she well knew that Virtue was no offspring of hers; but she endea- 
voured to welcome her with a smile, lest Jove should suspect that she 
had revenged his infidelities. So Virtue sat down to the banquet of 
ambrosia and nectar, and then Hebe escorted her to her chamber in 
the clouds; and, from that hour to this, the goddess has not been seen 
upon earth. 


—_—_—_—_-- 


THE BONDMEN OF THE SOUTH.* 


Durine a recent visit to the North, we found the commercial metro- 
polis under intense excitement. Mercenary fanatics had disseminated 
their pernicious doctrines of emancipation, equality and amalgamation, 
among the audacious negroes, and incendiaries, defying the laws of 
nations and the sanctities of society, with mask and match prepared, 
stood ready to sacrifice on the unhallowed altar of passion, a hecatomb 
of the loveliest and the best—the Union of the American Republics— 
and the last hope of Liberty. Slavery, which was almost coéval with 
creation, was denounced by interested emancipators as a phenomenon 
of evil, the very miracle of atrocity; and all, who held the inheritance 
of their ancestors, were daily consigned to perdition by homeborn en- 
thusiasts and foreign renegades. ‘The public feeling, though exas- 
perated and indignant, had not yet been wrought up to the infliction of 
that vengeance, which, within these few months, has so signally pursu- 
ed the misguided abolitionists. But muttered execrations of abhorrence 
and loathing was heard in the highway; and the indications of ap- 
proaching retribution were obvious to all not infatuated by fanaticism. 
Yet the frantic instigators of massacre, the miserable authors of the 
system of amalgamation, shameless and undeterred, went on. Every 
measure, which could promote the evil designs of the pseudosophists, 
was sanctioned by blaspheming ministers and promulgated by fore- 
sworn libellers. The most reckless, audacious, and fiendish falsehoods 
were uttered against the generous and chivalric Southrons; the negroes 
of the North were commanded to arouse the slaves to rebellion, pillage 


* Reprinted by desire, from the twentysecond number of this Magazine. 
VOL. VI.—=-NO. XXXII. 40 
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and massacre ; and the reverend calumniator of The Friends blasphemed 
the Saviour of the World, and called upon His brethren, the blacks, (we 
shudder even while we repeat to reprobate the charge) to assume the 
highest station among their tyrants, and literally to disperse the seeds 
of darkness through the western world. ‘The only Society, through 
which anything may be safely done to diminish the evils of Slavery, 
was assailed with every weapon which malignant cunning could invent 
or parricidal ferocity could wield. The negroes were told to resist 
even unto death ere they suffered themselves to be restored to their own 
beloved and beautiful continent, whence, it is said, as from a paradise, 
they were torn with shrieks of anguish and howlings of despair. ‘They* 
have now become citizens of the United States, and, as such, are enti- 
tled to reside wherever they please, to do whatever they imagine plea- 
sant, to play or plunder as it suits their convenience, and to wed the 
white maidens of the Republic after any fashion which the greegree or 
marabout may prescribe ! 

In this country the first who devoted himself to Moloch to win a dis- 
honourable and dishonest livelihood by advocating spoliation, fraud, and 
all the horrours of a servile war, was Garrison, the incendiary, the out- 
law, the calumniator of his country. Unfitted by intellect to excel, 
without education, feeling or honour, he has bought his bread on the 
pledge of blood, and sustained his mendicity by promises of indiscrimi- 
nate carnage and violation. With nasal twang, fanatic rant, the auda- 
city of a hypocrite, and the profligacy of a servile revolutionist, he dis- 
seminates his demoniacal doctrines, through his equally craven emissa- 
ries, from a section of the Union where no bondage exists, yet dares 
not advance even a hairsbreadth within the territories of that slavery 
he is so anxious to abolish. Maintained in his station (that, namely, of a 
remorseless pirate) by the sweat of the free negro’s brow, and rejoicing 
in the notoriety of a pander, Garrison has won many disciples among 
the ungifted, the indolent and the unprincipled, who would wash away 
their inexpiable sins in the gore of their victims, mingle with the mid- 
night massacres of their neophytes, and revel and riot amid the con- 
flagration of cities and the screams of the dying. ‘The corypheus of 
the emancipators persuaded O’Connell to pour forth his execrations on 
that land which is the only refuge of his famishing countrymen; and 
his disciple Whittier dares to vindicate the Irish Agitator against the 
just indignation of America. Abolitionary vagabonds defame their birth- 
land among its transatlantic foes, and, presently, hosts of itinerant de- 
claimers arise to denounce the citizens of our Republic, and hiss out 
their maledictions against thousands of the purest and noblest men who 
ever adorned humanity. Everywhere, except on the spot where their 
services (if required at all) are needed, these frantic dervises dance and 
howl. ‘They proscribe the planter of the south, attaint his posterity, 
confiscate his estates, and devote him to the tender mercies of the revo- 
lutionized slaves, whom they infuriate. But where is all this accom- 
plished? Amid the pine barrens of Georgia or the high hills of Santee, 
or the valleys of Virginia, or the prairies of Kentucky ! No! but on the 
farfamed peninsula of Freedom, where slavery never existed; and on 
the banks of the Hudson, where it was, long since, abolished. Yet 
these abolitionists call themselves prophets and martyrs, and summon 
all Christendom to support them and their enterprize! If they were 
prophets, they would behold infamy hovering over their execrated 
graves. If they would be martyrs, let them boldly advance, like apos- 
tles—like men, into the land of bondage, and preach immediate aboli- 
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tion there! But these disorganizers seek neither the cidaris of prophecy 
nor the crown of martyrdom; they seek an easy livelihood, though the 
revenue is blood, and universal notoriety, though its voices rise from 
Hinnom. Among the advocates of the pernicious and preposterous 
doctrine of abolition, there may be pious and disinterested men who 
pursue imagined good through the paths of actual evil. But we be- 
lieve Garrison and his gang to be impelled by no better principles than 
those which influence the incendiary and the burglar. 

The wanton and malignant calumnies of the abolitionists were long 
and patiently borne; but the limits of this forbearance could be disco- 
vered on the arrival of the new missionaries of madness from the trans- 
atlantic Propaganda. ‘The insolence of impunity has been chastised ; 
the outstretched arm, that beckoned on to carnage, has been paralyzed ; 
the loud voices of spoilers and assassins are hushed; the blasphemer 
of his Saviour has fled from the desolate temple which he had dese- 
crated; and both the leaders and the led, the betrayers and the be- 
trayed, have been taught even by lawlessness to respect the laws. We 
do not justify the riots, which, during the second week of July, con- 
verted the city of New York into a babel—an aceldama. But can we 
wonder at the merciless wrath and violence betrayed when we behold so 
many and bitter provocations ? How many of the thousands who sacked 
churches and demolished negro dwellings had been jostled from the 
promenade by insolent Africans! How many had been told that their 
sons should feel no dishonour by wedding a negress, and their daugh- 
ters receive no stain as the wives of brutal and loathsome blacks! How 
many had seen the laws defied which imprisoned fugitive slaves, and 
heard vengeance invoked on the magistrates who detained them! All 
the mighty multitude had heard the horrible declaration of Dr Cox, 
and many of them, we doubt not, having seen American slavery, were 
actuated by the profoundest indignation against the propagators of 
falsehoods and the instigators to insurrection. ‘The love of mischief 
or the hope of plunder was the motive, doubtless, of hundreds who 
mingled with the turbulent and triumphant multitude; but the prevail- 
ing impulse of the host was hatred of the factious and inhuman in- 
citers of servile revolt, and disgust at the audacity of a degraded caste. 
Terrible, indeed, and lawless has been the punishment inflicted, but its 
results will be salutary. ‘The deeds of this July will inform the South 
that the Northern Republics will not permit incendiaries to kindle the 
fires of ruin in their cities, or fanatics to howl curses in their sanctua- 
ries; and they will teach foreign emissaries to beware how far they 
presume upon the forbearance of the Americans. We rejoice to believe 
that, notwithstanding the occasional collision of sectional interests and 
the invectives of debate, there is a high and honourable feeling—a na- 
tional pride, which will frown with just indignation upon every design 
to invade the rights or alienate the affections of the South, or estrange 
from the integrity of the Union any member of that brilliant and mag- 
nificent Confederacy. 

Let us scrutinize this dreadful chimera of slavery, (this triad of mon- 
strosities) which has convulsed the whole Republic. When has the 
time been, since Nimrod was a mighty hunter before the Lord, that 
men were not in bondage? In ancient Egypt, the fountain of learning 
and home of genius, where the human mind grew gigantic as the pyra- 
mids, beautiful as the Mezzoranian temples, abstract and intricate as 
the arcana of the mysterious crypts, slavery the most merciless existed 
long ere the Hicksoes vanquished the descendants of Misraim and 
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adopted the laws of Thaoth. In the Grecian Republics, what was the 
condition of the Thetes and Helots, who constituted threefourths of the 
population of Athens and Sparta? In democratic or imperial Rome, 
what was the destiny of the conquered 'Tramontanes? They became 
the slaves of the victors, on whose pleasure it depended whether they 
or their posterity ever breathed the air of freedom. Even under the 
theocracy—the immediate and direct government of God, what une- 
quivocal and severe laws were prescribed against the bondmen of 
the Jews! And these, be it remembered, in intellect and feeling, in 
every noble attribute of man, were equal if not superior to their mas- 
ters. Can the Infallible err? can the Omniscient fail to see through 
eternity? or enacts he laws today, which he abrogates tomorrow, to 
suit the circumstances which he himself creates? ‘The Hebrew slaves, 
it is true, were emancipated on the recurrence of the year of Jubilee, 
that is, once within every half century. *But how many had died ‘in 
bondage during that period, and left their children to the taskmaster ! 
And had not slavery been transmitted from age to age, where was the 
necessity of divine and irrevocable laws upon the subject? Shall we 
be told that the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romans and the Jews were 
unenlightened mythologists and unintelligent barbarians? We wish 
that the nineteenth century, with all its ostentation and vanity, could 
manifest the profound knowledge and immortal achievements of the 
nation of the Nile; or produce an Aeschylus, a Themistocles, a Ly- 
curgus, an Apelles or Praxiteles, a Plato or a Socrates, to confirm the 
arrogant assumption of superiority to the democracies of Greece. 
Could all our sovereignties boast of a Virgil, a Cicero or a Seneca, as 
they justly do of a Cincinnatus, we would listen to the revolutionary 
rant of the abolitionists, and perhaps imagine their abuse to be argu- 
ment. Could the ministerial polemics of the day demonstrate to us 
that all the laws respecting slavery, as revealed by Jehovah to his 
chosen people, were the interpolations of designing scribes, and that 
we are to believe just so much of the Holy Scriptures as the American 
emancipators decree, we might be prepared to hear every possible blas- 
phemy without a shudder. But, until then, we must be permitted to 
think that the God of all the earth does right. 

What reader of history knows not the condition of all Europe during 
the age of chivalry? What observer of the times knows not the condi- 
tion of Europe, now, in the very age of agitation, utility and licen- 
tiousness ? What were ninetenths of men but slaves under the feudal 
system? Were the villeins of England freer or happier than the vassals 
of Georgia? Are the operatives of England more blest than the bond- 
men of Virginia? Why, then, should a word convulse the world? ‘The 
slaves of the South could not use their freedom if they had it: it would 
be to them a curse—to their masters, death—to many of our noblest re- 
publics, desolation. The emancipation of our negroes would not only 
inflict utter ruin on those states where no white man, who should be- 
come a daily labourer on a ricefield, can survive the season, but the 
whole continent would be filled with loathsome beggars or ferocious 
banditti, the plague and terrour of every city in the Union. The aboli- 
tionists desire instantly to emancipate millions of ignorant and brutal 
blacks, with whom liberty means licentiousness, law, impunity for out- 
rage, and right, exemption from the responsibility of wrong. They 
would convert the western continent into another Africa, by colonizing 
the slaves in the land of their bondage, even while they declaim, with 
peculiar pathos, on the horrours the poor victims endured when they 
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were torn from their dear and lovely country, amid freedom and inno- 
cence! In the estimation of the disorganizers and disunionists, it is the 
very atrocity of cruelty to transport the liberated slaves to their own 
clime—to that Afric coast which they or their fathers left with such re- 
gret and anguish! They would domesticate them—they would confer 
upon them the highest privileges of American citizenship—they would 
mingle the blood of the maledicted Ham with that of Shem and Ja- 
pheth, and convert the next generation of American Republicans into 
mongrels and mulattoes, bearing the phallic banner amid songs of Pan. 
We attribute to the fanatical foes of their country no principles which 
they have not avowed and promulgated ; and we utter no execration of 
their parricidal projects which we do not deeply feel to be deserved. 
They talk of slavery as if it was something new and peculiar to the 
United States, whereas it has prevailed among every people on earth— 
and nowhere with more severity than in Africa—from the very earliest 
dawn of society. They talk of liberty, as if the negro ever enjoyed it 
in his own torrid clime, or ever knew, in any country, how to appreciate 
the gift. (We would have said inheritance, did not all history prove that 
the black never inherited anything but his fetor, his wool and his 
satyr propensities.) ‘They talk of the Nigritian’s local, political and na- 
tional attachments—to a burning desert or a deadly marsh—to the arbi- 
trary laws of the Chenoos’ will, and an uncivilized horde of sensual 
savages! ‘They talk of the crime of denying instruction to the negro, 
when they know that, had he never been a slave, no knowledge what- 
ever, except that of the grossest senses, ever could have reached him. 
They teach the slave how to assassinate his master and possess his 
estates, but the martyrs of philanthropy would be as reluctant to reside 
at Sockatoo, or on the Bight of Benin, among the refined Ashantees, 
the humane Fellatas, and the gentle Fooladoos, as they would be to re- 
commend revolt on the plantation of a Georgian, or reprobate the penal 
laws of Carolina beneath the dome of its capitol. 

More than once, a word has revolutionized a nation. The cabalistic 
word of the abolitionists is liberty, and it is echoed and reéchoed over 
the land, as if it possessed the power to convert treason into loyalty, 
plunder into honesty, madness into reason, and the treasures of the 
South into the pockets of the emancipators. What is the value of 
liberty to the unthinking slave? We waive all advantage which a ser- 
vile condition may give, and ask what is its value to the Africans any- 
where? Even instinct proclaims their inferiority ; even zealots in the 
cause of abolition condemn them, as servants, to be hewers and water- 
bearers, ostlers and scavengers. If they please, the negroes of the 
North can starve, or beg or steal, and thus populate the churchyard, 
the almshouse, or the penitentiary, and this illustrates their liberty ; 
but, if they work, they must do what none but European peasants will 
perform, and even they will not toilin company. Liberty, then, means 
the privilege of distributing 'Timbuctoo odours along the fashionable 
promenade, of parading, on Sunday, in castoff clothes cut in the 
extreme of departed haut ton, of howling balderdash and blasphemies 
in pestilential conventicles, and calling each other gentlemen and ladies 
of good society. Certainly, this liberty was not so eminently enjoyed 
in Africa; for there the samiel bore the odour away over the burning 
desert, the only colour they ever wore was a suit of customary black, 
much too solemn and characteristic for them, and such a word as gen- 
tleman was never heard among the huts of Darfur or Dahomey. 

But the blacks deserve pity, not derision. ‘They have been misled 
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by enthusiasts, craving notoriety, and taught like apes to imitate the 
fashions of their masters. ‘The consequences are ridiculous presump- 
tion, much chattering, and infinite occasions for musk. Servants they 
are, even in their best estate, and servants they must remain, in defiance 
of all attempts to elevate, refine, and enlarge what in its very nature is 
gross, earthly, and contracted.* Never yet was genius manifested by 
a negro; cunning he has, and he shares it with the ourang outang ; 
ferocity he has, and so has the wild beast of the desert; passions he 
has, and so have the lemures and the pongoes. In physical power he 
abounds ; in intellect, he never approached mediocrity. Compare the 
negro, on whom philanthropists have bestowed the utmost instruction 
he is capable of receiving, with the utterly uneducated Irishman. Has 
he argument—has he wit, fancy or feeling? Can he do aught but re- 
peat what he has heard, as the parrot can, exhibit his gay garments, 
and talk of the feats he performed at the last lovefeast? Simply, then, 
in the view of humanity, we cannot see what the slave can gain by 
emancipation. ‘To maintain himself and his family with honesty, he 
must toil and suffer more than he ever does in a state of dependence 
and vassalage. He can never associate on equal terms with even vul- 
gar whites, for their prejudices are innate and intense. He endures, 
therefore, not only a laborious and degraded life, but a life of infinite 
care and anxiety, if honest, and of peril and infamy, if guilty ; and he 
and his posterity must remain among the whites forever a distinct, ser- 
vile, branded caste, with whom it is shame to hold social intercourse, 
and sacrilege to amalgamate. 

How different is the condition of the southern slave! We describe 
not from a fevered imagination, but from actual knowledge acquired 
during the residence of years among the planters of Georgia. ‘The task 
of the most powerful and healthy negro, either on a rice or cotton field, 
is far less than that performed by almost any Pennsylvania farmer; yet 
this can be no argument to prove the superior productiveness of free 
labour, in the republics beyond the Potomac, since the white man could 
not survive his labour during the summer solstice, on those pestilential 
fields which are innoxious to the African. The miasma, that arises 
thence, may be called the breath of his being. Were his labour volun- 
tary, the mere dictate of prudence and wisdom, so improvident and in- 
active is the black, he would not cultivate a tithe of the richest grounds 
or raise enough to satisfy the inevitable necessities of nature. The 
condition of our bondmen has been designedly misrepresented. With 
few exceptions, their labours are not great nor their treatment unkind ; 
their food, principally vegetable, is nutritious and sufficient; hours of 
refectory and recreation are assigned to them; they possess plots of 
fruitful earth which they may cultivate as they please, and their mas- 
ters never demand their services after their customary and uniform 
tasks are performed ; and the work prescribed, we repeat, averages 


* As a proof of the utter incapacity of the blacks for self-government, look 
at Hayti—the negro despotism founded in blood! The population has been re- 
duced from sixty thousand to five ; the splendid mansions of the French West 
Indians have become dens of filth and ruin; the prolific fields, which yielded 
an annual fortune, produce now less than the pat lazy and licentious blacks 
demand for their own subsistence; and St Domingo, one of the most valuable 
of all the Atlantic Isles, has become, in the hands of revolted slaves, almost a 
desert. Such would be the condition of our Southern States, if the abolition- 
ists had their will; such, within seven years, will be the condition of all the 
West India Isles belonging to Great Britain. 
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scarcely half of that accomplished by an industrious farmer. They 
are a merry, happy race, whatever the abusive abolitionists may aver ; 
and all, who remain untempted, uncorrupted by their worst foes, the 
advocates, namely, of immediate emancipation, are strongly attached to 
the persons and interests of their masters. The slave is less degraded 
than the free negro ; he talks with his tyrant without awe or ceremony ; 
he never manifests that crouching servility, that grovelling helotism of 
manner so disgusting and repelling in the northern menial; and many 
a time have we seen the proprietor of five hundred slaves acceed to the 
rough advice of a boisterous Guineaman. Our southern gentlemen are 
not merciless taskmasters; their requisitions are not exorbitant, nor 
their punishments excessive. ‘Their own destiny is far from enviable ; 
for, to provide for their livelihood, they must peril their lives beneath a 
scorching sun, deny themselves the solace and luxury of intelligent 
society, and live in perpetual fear that some fiendish emissary from the 
north may incite insurrection on the lonely plantations, and guide infu- 
riated vassals to conflagration and massacre. ‘The negro feels not the 
loss of liberty until the charms of licentiousness are unfolded, as the 
matador unfolds the crimson banner beneath the horns of the baited 
bull, before his dazzled eyes. But when modern philanthropists usurp 
the throne of the Infallible, proclaim liberty, which can never be valued 
or enjoyed, denounce a tyranny that never existed, provoke revolt, un- 
dreamed of until they created it, invite the slaves to hurl the chains they 
never felt amid the smouldering ruins of bloodstained habitations, and 
advocate the amalgamation of races as unlike and far asunder as hades 
and heaven—what but madness and ruin canensue? Who, that knows 
what American slavery is, shall blame the penal statutes which have 
been enacted against vagabond libellers and incendiaries—against the 
most unfeeling radicals and remorseless breeders of sedition that ever 
disgraced the history of humankind ! 

Let us be rightly understood. We donot justify slavery or vindicate 
the commerce of the human species. We shudder at the barbarities 
which have accompanied the slavetrade since its introduction by Gon- 
zales and its sanction by Las Casas. No punishment can ever atone 
for the thousand wanton murders which have been perpetrated amid 
the African ghrazzies and on the lonely deep; and it is a fearful thing 
to believe that ten millions of negroes have been sold into bondage. 
All this we grant in limine ; but does the inhumanity of the past invali- 
date the right of the present? or can the philanthropist exonerate him- 
self from actual robbery when he seizes on possessions which the laws 
of every nation, ancient and modern, have decreed to be individual 
property? The present slaves of the southern confederacies were 
neither kidnapped by their masters nor purchased of the English, who, 
for almost two centuries, were the most active and least scrupulous 
slavecarriers in the world. Nearly all the cultivators of our ricefields 
were born upon the estates they till; all the care and cost of their nou- 
rishment in infancy and childhood have been sustained by their mas- 
ters; and a healthier, merrier race of reckless urchins cannot be found 
beneath the sun. If it is denied that the negro is property, and, there- 
fore the emancipation of that negro, without payment of his value, 
equitable, what sense is there in legislative acts or the pandects of par- 
liaments? But the right to hold men in bondage, until ransomed by 
contract with their proprietors, has been acknowledged in the sanctua- 
ries of Egypt, the agora of Athens, the foram of Rome, the baronial 
courts of the middle ages, the Cortez of the Peninsula, the Chambers 
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of France, the Parliament of England, and the Congress of the United 
States. Shall that, which has been thus sanctioned, be instantly abro- 
gated by incendiary emissaries? Shall we hear, without rebuking and 
reprobating the falsehood, that our southern brethern have no right to 
hold the Africans in bondage, and that they are entitled to their liberty, 
by whatever means it may be accomplished ? 

The subject is one of inconceivable magnitude, and it merits the pro- 
foundest and wisest investigation. None, save factious anarchists, 
deny that slavery is an evil, but who shall dare to play with the light- 
ning, or embrace the hurricane? Who shall dare to win the infamy of 
Eratostratus, and fire the temple of the Union, or become the Nero of 
a new world, and sing peans of unholy triumph amid the horrours of 
blood and flame ? 

At greater length than it was at first intended, but less than the crisis 
in our history demands, thus have we spoken our honest opinions, 
which may be briefly summed. If the abolitionists are sincere in their 
desire to instruct the blacks, the North is not the place in which to effect 
this design. If they would rescue the slaves from bondage, let them 
act at least with common honesty, and purchase them to promote their 
pleasures, and increase the number of emancipators by amalgamation. 
If they are peculiarly anxious that all the world should be unsoiled and 
chainless, let them purify their own consciences from the guilt of felo- 
nious agitation and conspiracy against the rights of mankind. We have 
had enough of clamorous profession—now is the time for principle and 
practice. We have been shocked and surfeited with rant, fanaticism and 
anathemas—the hour of expiation has arrived: and if the antislavery 
zealots are not converted from their profane and licentious career, the in- 
dignation of the whole confederated Republic will fall like an avalanche 
to crush them. F. 


WHAT IS MEMORY? 


By Marcus Brarr. 


°T 1s like a cold and quiet lake, But if a ripple stir that lake, 
Beneath a tranquil sky ; Or ion do intervene, 
Skirted by dells, and valleys broad, Or storms (like storms of passion) 
And rocks, and mountains high, lour; 
And woods, and flowers—and halls Evanishes the scene : 
and towers Or mingle wild distorted forms, 
In ruin’d majesty. Where beauty late hath been. 
And when the spirit* breezes sleep, | But when a soft and dovelike calm 
And when the waters rest, Broods o’er the lake once more, 
The image of each lovely thing Again return the shadowy forms 
Is mirrored in its breast ; Of rocks, and mountains hoar : 
Each spot on earth, each cloudin air, Like thoughts of unforgotten times, 
With softer hue imprest. And scenes beloved of yore. 


*N. B.—* Spirit breezes” — spirit winds”—Last Days of Pompeii—No 
literary larceny ! 
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THE AGE OF 8TONE: 
Or, The Architecture of the Middle Ages. 


No age in the annals of man may with greater propriety be denomi- 
nated the Age of Stone, literally as well as symbolically, than the 
middle or dark age. During this period, the feudal system of govern- 
ment and the superstitious rites of irreligion covered Europe. It was 
a long and dreary age, wherein the tyrants of both muscle and mind 
bore unlimited sway ; and woe unte that man who dared to oppose 
either of those ruthless tyrants. It was the age of dungeons ; when 
imprisonments, racks, and tortures hung upon the lips of lords, and 
priests as lordly ; wherein miseries and deaths held carnival, and rioted 
on the human race. All that knighterrantry fought to rescue, that 
novels dwelt upon with horrour, or that romances poured forth to after- 
ages, in volume after volume, had its hydra reality in this awful age. 
Man was armed against his fellow, and the law of the largest sword 
ruled in havoc ; while superstition, dismal as Hades, protrasted mind, 
and held, in the inquisition’s dungeons, sway over the very percep- 
tions of man. Not a word could be uttered, not an action could be 
done, nor could a thought arise, which was not subdued to these, but 
the arm of vengeance reared its imposing sword, and the stroke, even 
unto death, was simultaneous with the tyrant word which pronounced 
the doom. It was an age wherein innocence was a captive, righteous- 
ness a crime, truth forlorn upon earth ; and the wilderness, the rocks, 
and the deserts alone contained real devotion to Him, who created, 
and who sustains all things. 

The mode of warfare in use and the prevalence of war during the 
feudal system were causes which called forth multitudes of strong 
buildings, composed of solid ashlar, erected in a peculiar manner, to 
subserve the purposes of chiefs and warriours. ‘The chiefs under 
this system were numerous, contiguous each to each, and each existed 
in defiance of the rest. Hence the necessity of each to resort to 
places of strength, that he might dwell secure from surprise or assault, 
and enjoy that portion of the earth which he had usurped. 

The mode of warfare then in use was desultory and predatory ; it 
often consisted in sudden incursion, with a view to plunder; and the 
barbarous manner, in which it was conducted, led to massacres and 
violations of the innocent and unarmed; no age, no sex was safe in 
the hands of the ruffians who were retainers to many of those feudal 
lords, while arms were in their hands, and numbers gave them a mo- 
mentary ascendancy. ‘To be rich, wasa seductive object for plunder ; 
to be beautiful, was an incitement to lust and ravishment; to be 
strong, was to court contest after contest, until the towering height 
was brought down to the general level; and to be wise and good, was 
to incur the insult and the hatred of all. Hence arose the necessity 
of strongholds—places of defence for the innocent, wise, and good, 
and places of retreat for the audacious and predatory hordes, who 
were, in this age, the scourges of every land. 

Their retreats were massive walls around cities and towns, castles 
and forts, inaccessible situations, and walled stations, wherein ani- 
mals, as well as mankind, could feed at large in security. The wea- 
pons in use were swords, spears, lances, battleaxes, and mauls, or 
clubs; and their artillery was bow and arrows. Against such wea- 
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pons, a deep and wide ditch, with a steep scarp, and high and solid 
ashlar wall, crowned with a broad rampart and stout embattled para- 
pet, were deemed the most substantial defences; and these walls, 
flanked with towers, pierced with loopholes for artillery, or quarters 
for the lodgment and use of men at arms, were erected by every chief 
who longed to increase his power, as well as by every wise ruler, 
who was determined to hold what was his lawful patrimony ; for bar- 
barous force was the law of the age which called these edifices into 
existence. 

As detached goals possessed no security amidst the predatory man- 
ners of this Age of Stone, so stone was resorted to, in order to incar- 
cerate the sturdy prisoners brought in from these incursions ; hence 
arose, in the most secure portion of these castles, a huge stone tower, 
named the keep, the base of which was a dungeon, wide and strong—— 
a horrible prison ; above, beneath, around, all solid ashlar, often de- 
void of air and light. In the middle stories of this huge tower, was 
the festive board, where wine was quaffed from bowls by chieftains, 
highflown with insolence of power, who feasted on the luscious and 
the rare, to surfeiting ; in the lower stories, rioted their retainers, if 
more vulgar, yet the counterparts of chiefs above, minions at hand to 
execute their vengeance ; instant at their word, on whoever incurred 
their fierce displeasure ; while below, amid damps and darkness, 
groaned the captive; and as he heard aloft the festive roar, ‘the iron 
entered into his soul.” 

In whatever land a king bore sway, during this Age of Stone, his 
power was maintained by the erection and possession of a greater 
number of these fortresses than were held by any of his chiefs, 
in order, by this widespread power, to overawe these into the sem- 
blance of obedience, for it was at best the semblance, rather than the 
reality. 

Frequently conspiracies and confederacies shook his throne ; and 
to preserve the shadow of authority, he was obliged to connive at de- 
predations which he dared not attempt to punish, and even give license 
to misrule, that, if not openly, secretly defied his power. ‘Thus laws, 
human and divine, alike became null and void. 

The superstitious rites which, as substitutes for religion, were in 
universal use during this merciless age, called into existence their full 
share of these edifices of stone, as well as numbers framed of wood. 
The imposing processions and ceremonies of the Roman Catholic 
ritual called for a corresponding awfulness in the form of the struc- 
tures beneath whose roofs they were performed. Hence complicated 
arches and groins, clustered columns, screens dividing and subdividing, 
statuary, and carvings, stained glass, imaging the unreal with the real, 
between mullions and beneath segments on segments, piled so as to be- 
come awful, were everywhere in request, and multiplied accordingly. 
Vast cathedrals, beneath whose exalted groins, and along whose extend- 
ed aisles, the pageant procession marched, to the sound of pealing organs 
and oral melodies, producing an effect approaching the sublime, awed 
the vulgar into adoration, and even astounded superiour genius, if not 
into participation, yet into acquiescence with this pompous unreal. 
In the intervals of columns, in the sequestered aisles, in the recesses 
of these structures, in fact, in every vacant part, altars were erected, 
that masses might be celebrated, and incense offered for the dead. 
Thus did the prolific doctrine of purgatory call forth the architect to 
erect pompous fabrics within these edifices of grandeur, as well as 
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the priest to officiate thereat, for the dead as well as for the living; 
and chapels to saints, and shrines also containing relics, were added 
from generation to generation. 

But edifices of another description were, also, called into existence 
by the superstitions of this age. Multitudes of women, as well as 
men, coveted to live in communities, secluded from the world, fancy- 
ing that their mortifications and prayers would be works of superero- 
gation, to be distributed to their fellow mortals at pleasure, as passports 
to mansions in the skies. From this predilection, arose monasteries, 
abbeys, priories, nunneries,—so many stately edifices, calculated to 
contain scores, and even hundreds, of these religious in community, 
with all their attendants. These establishments included vestibules, 
halls, dormitories, cells, chapels, and, in many instances, cathedrals 
of vast dimensions, with cloisters and courts; not unfrequently, with 
solid ashlar walls, surrounding a vast area, flanked with towers, 
and crowned with ramparts and embattled parapets, for other than 
celestial warfare, where many a mitred abbot displayed the cross, not 
only as the emblem of peace, but as the ensign of war, and bade defi- 
ance to the hostile chiefs around. ‘Thus not only did the works of 
supererogation, by their indiscriminate sale to conscious sinners, but 
the masses for the dead, furnish funds for the erection and support of 
these fabrics. 

Can we wonder that architecture flourished during this Age af Stone, 
when we reflect how necessary a person the architect must then be 
on all occasions? Man is man in every age oftime, and in no one 
age is he more a man than another; it is only needful to call, and 
straight comes his genius forth in all its genuine fulness. That mighty 
thing, which we denominate mind, which renders man so eminently 
superiour to every creature that he beholds around him, may be, and 
often, alas! is latent beneath ungenial circumstances ; but no sooner 
do these circumstances change, and the genial warmth of spring visit 
his frozen genius, than he springs into new life, and vigorously pur- 
sues his way. All the wealth, all the power, all the honours of that 
age were lavished upon these structures, during that long and dreary 
period of darkness, and ambition found its centre there ; the architect 
was in incessant request, and therefore his genius was furbished and 
shone forth in his works, not only amidst his own, but to after ages. 
In fact, he was greatly needed, must have been highly rewarded, and 
often honoured; and these called forth men of talent from the multi- 
tude, who exercised their eminent abilities therein. 

In a village containing four hundred inhabitants, there is frequently 
not a single house in existence, but such as an ordinary country car- 
penter and mason would erect with ease, without a single lesson from 
an architect; but if you collect these four hundred persons into one 
community, and lodge them in a single fabric, you instantly call supe- 
riour mind to your aid, in order so to dispose the rooms and offices, 
that this community shall be lodged, recreated, exercised, and fed 
with freedom. And this is also the case, where you wish to erect a 
building, which shall at once detain in safe keeping the prisoners 
within its walls, and effectually exclude the warriours who assault it 
from without; and if, in addition to these, it must minister, not only 
to the convenience and comfort of its owners, but to their lusts for pa- 
geantry and grandeur, art of the most refined description must design 
and execute the fabrics. ‘That such art planned and erected these 
edifices, we are convinced by the testimony of our senses at this day 
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No age gave birth to bolder conceptions, and more masterly execu- 
tions, of trusses, groins, segments, clustered columns, pinnacles, 
towers and spires, than this; and no age has transmitted to us so 
many examples of architectural grandeur. 

But if we inherit the fabrics, we also inherit their incongruities. 
In order to render these fortresses difficult of access, the most roman- 
tic situations were preferred for their sites, and every avenue around 
them was straitened to the utmost by art, so that the approaches 
thereto might be as difficult as possible ; thus was surprise prevented, 
and assault restrained: but we, who are the successours to this age of 
stone, have established an age of commerce. What labour, then, has 
fallen to our lot, in rendering spacious and commodious these ele- 
vated and straitened places, in order to afford to our commerce free- 
dom and convenience ! 

In those fabrics which superstition called forth, ultimately there 
arose a similar incongruity, namely, an excess of architecture, load- 
ing and deforming all their parts; we hail, however, a revolution of 
the age of superstition, into an age of real devotion. ‘This age, be- 
holding this excess with disgust, has removed in part the incongruous, 
and nearly restored many of these fabrics to their pristine grandeur ; 
and partial ruin in others has effected the selfsame thing. ‘There is a 
dignity in simplicity, at which no complication, however artfully ar- 
ranged, can arrive, much less surpass. When every space between 
the columns, at the ends of the aisles, and the recess and spaces in all 
directions, were crowded with projecting altars and shrines, and even 
with chapels, each loaded with florid ornaments, these fabrics within 
the fabric, however elegant in themselves, confused the effect, leaving 
to the eye no prominent object whereon to dwell, and, like repletion 
on the palate, induced disgust; yea, such is the spectacle presented 
by a Roman Catholic cathedral at the present hour. The cathedrals 
and churches which are occupied by Protestants, being partly stript 
of these incumbrances, present a more chaste outline, and approach 
their ancient grandeur; but it is in the partial ruin of one of these 
fabrics, that we behold the ancient grandeur of this order of archi- 
tecture in perfection ; there, stript of every extraneous projection, the 
pristine sublimity of the vast outline strikes the beholder with awe, 
and induces those feelings of veneration, which so highly delight an 
intelligent mind. For the better understanding of this subject, which 
is rapidly becoming one of great importance to this country, let us 
revert to the earliest ages, and briefly retrace the rise of the science of 
architecture. 

Whatever order of architecture prevailed in the old world, it appears 
to be certain, that permanent mansions were constructed during the 
most early ages of time. Cain, after the impious murder of his pious 
brother Abel, wandered to the land of Nod, on the east of Eden, and 
there built a city. ‘The universal custom of the first ages, as to the 
erection of permanent buildings, is also confirmed by that portion of 
the sacred volume, which relates to the posterity of Cain. ‘There we 
are told that ‘* Jabal was the father of such as dwell in tents, and of 
such as have cattle.”’ Jabal was the sixth in descent from Cain, and 
if he was contemporary with the fourth in descent from Seth, namely, 
Jared, he flourished from the fifth to the fourteenth century. Men, 
as well as cattle, having greatly multiplied in the age of Jared, there 
arose a necessity for the cattle to migrate, in order to find pasture ; 
and their attendants, of course, migrated with them; hence arose a 
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wish for moveable tenements: that wish called forth mind; and Jabal, 
no doubt a man of genius, for his own use invented the tent; and 
from this circumstance was denominated, * the father of such as dwell 
in tents.’” With the shepherd’s life arose the shepherd’s pipe ; for Jubal, 
the brother of Jabal, ‘* was the father of all such as handle the harp and 
organ.” From these notes, extracted out of the only book which con- 
tains authentic information respecting the old world, the Bible, we 
conclude, that during the first eight or ten centuries, tents were not in 
use, but cities were built, and men dwelt in permanent edifices, and 
doubtless continued to do so until the general deluge swept them from 
the face of the earth. 

That stately edifices had crowned the face of the old world, and 
were erected at an early period of the new world, appears certain from 
the eventful history of the tower of Babel. This event occurred early 
in the second century ; and such is the notoriety which it has attained, 
that, in almost every nation of the earth, traditionary notices thereof 
remain to the present hour. 

In the days of Abraham, and the patriarchs his descendants, Canaan 
was replete with cities ; many of which were walled and embattled for 
war. The character of this land of promise, given by Jehovah, ‘* whose 
stones are iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass,”’ gives 
us a definitive idea of the quality of its building materials ; stone ever 
abounds where copper ores are found ; and stone, as well as clay for 
bricks, are wherever iron ores are abundant. ‘The mountain Horeb 
is a granite rock and much of that material is scattered over the vast 
wilderness which divides Canaan from the sea of Edom. 

From the numerous remains of ancient edifices in Egypt, and the 
copious notes of the most early writers thereon, it is evident that arch- 
itecture flourished in that country at an early period after the flood. 
These edifices were formed of most durable materials ; granite as well 
as marble enter into their structure in abundance ; and inexhaustible 
rocks of these remain in and near Egypt to the presenthour. The 
circumstance, that in Egypt there is no rain, gave great facilities to the 
erection of splendid edifices in that country ; because projecting ter- 
races and platforms were sufficient shelters, without the load of a cum- 
brous roof. Light was thus introduced at the top, as well as through 
windows in the sides and ends of these fabrics, which set off to great 
advantage the sculptures and paintings, as well as all the interiour 
ornaments, of their palaces and temples. 

The tabernacles erected in the wilderness, on the exodus of Israel 
out of Egypt, was a masterpiece among those moveable edifices which 
are denominated tents. No erection of that description ever equalled 
it, either ancient or modern. If a temporary palace could be erected 
worthy of ** Him who inhabits eternity,” to dwell in, this certainly 
was the edifice. ‘The description of this unparalleled tent, contained 
in the book of Exodus, has attracted the attention of all the thinking 
portion of mankind in every age subsequent to its erection, and will 
contniue to attract the attention of all these until the end of time. 
Here, first since the fall of man, was the kingdom of heaven set up 
upon earth, amidst the family of Abraham. ‘The Shechinah, or Di- 
vine Presence, here abode, and reigned over the chosen nation, and 
through them over all the earth ; giving oracular responses to his min- 
isters, and directing all the affairs of his people. Hence the narrations 
of his love, the inspiration of his Spirit, and the promulgations of his 
will, as from a living fountain, flowed to the hearts of prophets, priests, 
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kings, nations, peoples, and tongues, from age to age. Many have 
been the imperial tents, which, spread amidst mighty armies, have 
dazzled the eyes of wondering spectators during the ages of time, and 
whose gorgeous streamers have defied the nations; but not even one 
ever yet arose superb enough to be, for a moment, compared to the 
riches, elegance, splendour, and glory of this tent of tents—the taber- 
nacle of the Most High, who then condescended to dwell with men. 

If the wilderness of Horeb possessed its itinerant fabric of excel- 
lence, the land of Canaan possessed, in after ages, its permanent edi- 
fice of equal worth, both being designed by, and executed under the 
superintendence of the great architect who built the universe—the Je- 
hovah-Elohim of creation. ‘The tabernacle, by the agency of Moses, 
“who was king in Jeshurun,”’ and the temple, by the agency of Solo- 
mon, ** who was king in Jerusalem,” arose agreeably to the models ex- 
hibited to these his servants by the living God, who faithfully executed 
what he designed. From the proportion of its columns, the embellish- 
ments of its porticoes, and the general description of its architecture, we 
have reason to suppose this superb temple became a model for succeed- 
ing ages; and that to its excellence may be fairly ascribed the vast im- 
provements made in architecture by those nations, whose remains fur- 
nish studies in that art to the first architects in this enlightened age. 

From Egypt and Canaan, architecture passed to Babylon, where it 
reigned its day in unclouded splendour; and thence to Media-Persia ; 
and finally to Greece, where, finding a genial soil, it took root, and grew 
up a tree of wonder to all after ages. Whatever was excellent through- 
out the earth, the Grecian architect adopted ; and in his hands, fraught 
with science, this art was wrought up to a perfection unknown to any 
former, and never surpassed by any subsequent age. As all nations 
have admired the Grecian orders of architecture, so every polished na- 
tion has imitated them; although few have arrived at that perfection 
which they attained upon their native soil; and the reason is obvious ; 
science was frequently lacking in those who imitated the Grecian art, 
and this lack rendered the edifices, which they constructed, dispropor- 
tionate in their parts, and of course imperfect. 

Rome, during the proudest days of that mighty city, although its 
architects affected to erect edifices by an order intrinsically their own, 
never arrived at this preéminence ; for no one ever hears of the Roman 
order of architecture. ‘he remains of that city, although magnificent in 
the extreme, possessing edifices of extent and grandeur never surpass- 
ed, if equalled, by any city in the world, are evidently so strictly allied 
to the orders of other nations, and especially to the Grecian, that they 
rather bear the features of foreigners than those of aborigines of the 
soil, upon which they were founded, and where they stand the proud- 
est monuments of antiquity now extant. 

The Gothic, Saxon, and Norman architecture, in succession, prevail- 
ed, on the decline of Rome. All these were partial imitations of pre- 
ceding orders, rather than originals which they affected to imitate. 
Having not the science of the Grecian architect, they had recourse to 
the massive, and thus lost the elegant. ‘The leading features of the 
Gothic, Saxon, and Norman architecture were massive walls, nearly 
devoid of buttresses, massive columns, and massive semicireular arches. 
In some of the most ancient cathedrals of Europe, these orders exist 
apart, in sundry portions of the same fabric ; whieh portions have evi- 
dently been severally erected at different, and probably distant times. 
In other edifices, these orders may be seen playfully running into each 
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other in the same compartment, if playfulness can exist in such mas- 
sive members. It seldoms happens that one of these orders pervades 
the whole of any extensive fabric, without an alloy in some of its parts, 
at least of foreign extraction. 

From the period when Greece attained its lofty preéminence, and 
eclipsed the nations around, to the time of the Normans, all Europe 
followed in its train, bowed to its exalted genius, and humbly imitated 
its gigantic art. Indeed, architecture, during these ages, was studied 
in the models of Greece, rather than in the science of that noble art. 
But we have now arrived at a period when the science, as well as the 
art, became the study of men, whose genius burst the cerements of this 
architectural tomb; and no sooner did they arise, than their works pro- 
claimed the resurrection of mental energy, in the production of a new 
order of things, although this event occurred in the darkest ages of the 
world. 

Instead af the clumsy wall, the yet more clumsy column, and the 
massive extended arch, arose walls of just proportions, with buttresses 
at intervals, ornamental as well as useful, light, airy, clustered co- 
lumns, crowned with interesting segments, or pointed arches, mullions 
in unison, on which rested segments, interlaced and intersected, each 
succeeding each, up to altitudes which amazed the beholder; while, 
yet more exalted, groin joined to groin, with splendid keystones, form- 
ed an overshadowing roof, which gave to the whole fabric a celestial 
harmony within, at once superb and uniform ; the floor, the walls, and 
the roof seeming one material. ‘The external portions of these fabrics 
were equally novel and grand. Buttressed square towers, crowned at 
great elevations with tall, decorated pinnacles, or surmounted with 
lofty spires, overtopped the elevated battlements of these edifices, 
which, being seen far and wide, conveyed to the most cursory observer 
ideas of grandeur before unknown. Nor did his wonder cease, but 
rather increase, on a closer inspection. 

Varieties of this order of achitecture have borne the names of the 
modern Gothic, the florid Gothic, and the Saracenic. But we have 
no evidence that either the Goths or Saracens invented, or even gene- 
rally used, this species of architecture; but, on the contrary, that it 
was in general use among the Christians only. It was, indeed, in use 
during the Saracenic dominion, when that fierce people had overrun 
the East, and established themselves in Spain; and continued in use, 
after the Moors had driven the Saracens out of Spain, and swayed 
there in their stead. ‘The name, therefore, which has been ascribed to 
this last variety, is rather relative than real. Who was the inventor, 
or even the principal architect, that introduced it into general use, is in- 
volved in darkness, even more impenetrable than the ages which gave 
it birth. Some have fancifully supposed it originated in the East, par- 
ticularly in Arabia; but where are the proofs? Whatever originates 
in any country, is generally in use in that country ; and the time is not 
come, when everytrace of buildings like these would have been to- 
tally obliterated in the country which gave them birth. But who has 
seen and described to us fabrics of this peculiar class, which existed 
prior to its general use in Europe, whose remains appear in that coun- 
try? The fact seems to be, that during the empire of the Saracens, 
this mode of architecture prevailed in the countries which they over- 
ran; and as this fierce people, who were the awful scourges of the In- 
finite, sent to execute his wrath upon depraved men, who called them- 
selves by hid name, (Christians,) came from the East, it has been gra- 
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tuitously ascribed to them, that they brought this mode of architecture 
along with them, and established it in the countries which they sub- 
dued ; whence it spread to surrounding nations. ‘ The abomination 
which maketh desolate,’’ was rather the attribute of this eastern enemy 
to the Christian name, than that of inventors or improvers of any use- 
ful art; and the countries, which the retributive justice of the Infinite 
gave into their hands, have cause to mourn their presence ; yea, their 
posterity will mourn their desolating ravages, even for years to come. 

In far the greater portion of the cathedrals belonging to the Sara- 
cenic order of architecture, the following characters may be observed. 

These cathedrals, in general, are founded in the form of a cross: 
probably, from reverence to the sacred person who expiated the sins of 
man, by dying upon this Roman engine of infamy and cruelty ; for it 
was equally infamous as it was cruel, in the estimation of that commu- 
nity, to suffer such a death. ‘The groundplan consists of three parallel 
aisles, from east to west, and one cross aisle, or rather broad area, 
from north to south; which cross aisle is considerably nearer to the 
east end of the cathedral than to the west; thus forming a cross of the 
same shape as thaton which the Redeemer of mankind suffered death. 

The position of these cathedrals, as well as the parish churches, is, 
in most cases, exactly in accordance with the cardinal points of our 
sphere; their length being from east to west, and their breadth from 
north to south. ‘Thus was placed tHe tabernacle, thus was pitched 
the camp of Israel in the wilderness, thus was founded the temple at 
Jerusalem, and the pyramids in Egypt, and thus did Pyrrhus, who 
had opportunitis of viewing the camp of Gilgal, pitch his camp; and 
in imitation of his, thus did the Romans pitch their camps in every 
part of the world. This circumstance is of especial use to travellers. 
If they can but behold a church, or even the square tower of a church, 
the cardinal points come out at once; and they are instantly assured 
as to the direction in which they are moving. 

The elevation of those cathedrals presents in general three square 
towers, considerably elevated above the fabric itself. One of these oc- 
cupies the centre, where the middle aisle and the cross aisles meet in 
order to form the cross ; and lest its walls should obstruct the body of 
the cathedral, this centre tower is surmounted upon four piers and 
arches, which piers range with the columns of the side and cross aisles, 
and being hewed into clusters, although they are massive, the accord- 
ance is appropriate. ‘Thus the tower is imperceptible ia the body of 
the cathedral, and the pointed arches, which are the foundations of its 
walls, seem a continuation of those which form the side and cross 
aisles. ‘The other square towers are founded at the west end; oneon 
the north and the other on the south side thereof. These three towers 
generally correspond, as to form, but not as to size; the centre tower 
is much more massive and taller than the other two; which correspond 
both in form and size. In some cases, they are all crowned with bat- 
tlements and tall decorated pinnacles, and in others surmounted with 
lofty spires. An immense window generally occupies the whole east 
end, upon which the architect appears to have expended all the science 
as well as art in his possession ; while two lesser windows, of nearly 
the same form, are exhibited in the north and south gables, at the 
ends of the cross aisle; and another, of equal size with the last, 
occupies the whole space between the two towers at the west end. 

The division of these cathedrals into centre and side aisles gives 
great facilities, both as to roofing and lighting these immense edifices. 
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In roofing, the columns which separate the centre from the side aisles, 
are piers to pointed arches, which crown their capitals, and these are 
bases to solid walls: thus two walls arise, which extend from end to 
end of these fabrics, and divide the roof into three parts. This divi- 
sion shortens the bearing of the principal beams so materially, that 
they are severally only onethird the length they would be if the 
roof was one. This is a most desirable attainment in constructing 
large fabrics; because it is the long bearing of the principal beams 
which creates such imminent danger to those who occupy the edifice. 
Numbers of these buildings are of such vast dimensions, that beams 
which would reach from side to side could not have been procured ; 
and if they could, either whole or by splicing, have been extended 
over the vast area which the floor of some of these cathedrals oc- 
cupies, as they must have been suspended by their extremities, not- 
withstanding the art of trussing exists in a degree of perfection 
scarcely ever to be exceeded, the danger would have been extreme. 
If light was admitted through the outer walls only, the side aisles 
would be light, while the centre aisle, which is the most important, 
would be dark: tut on carrying up the walls which rest upon the co- 
lumns on each side of the centre aisle, windows may be and are con- 
structed therein, which admit light from above to fall thereon, and 
render the centre as light as the side aisles. 

Perhaps no form could have been devised more adapted, than this 
treble cross to the pompous pageantry of Rome. ‘The magnificent 
windows at the east end, directly over the altar, fraught with paint- 
ings of legendary lore, the lofty choir, immediately adjoining, crowd- 
ed with thrones, canopies, stalls, carvings, niches, and statis, finished 
by the imposing screen and elevated organ, and accommodated on the 
right and left with sacristies, vestries, shrines, and altars, amidst the 
side-aisles, gave the most imposing effect to those awful ceremonies, 
in which the frequent change of person or vestments predominated ; 
and held even elevated minds in trammels, not to be shaken off with- 
out an effort too great for those days of darkness. ‘The centre, side, 
and cross aisles were equally adapted to those pageant processions, 
wherein the host was elevated, or relics were displayed, or the images 
of the Virgin and Saints; long, lofty, and spacious, and accessible 
each from each, not only at their extremities, but everywhere between 
the bases of the columns, the longest processions, by preconcerted 
routes, found ample room for display and effect therein; secure from 
inclement storms, and aided by the imposing architecture which sur- 
rounded them. The Protestant cathedral, stripped of this unreal, pre- 
sents a vacancy which it is attempted to fill up by stately monuments, 
erected to the memory of the dead ; and this would certainly do much 
towards effecting the intended object, if correspondent designs were 
disposed in appropriate situations, so as to compose a scientific 
whole: but, alas! in what we now see, we behold the facsimile of a 
statuary’s laboratory; or rather a modern image of crudity, remind- 
ing us of all the confusions launched upon ancient Babel. 

There is a striking difference between the wrecks of a Grecian and 
a Gothic structure. A semicircular arch, the characteristic of the 
Grecian order, rests upon its two extremities ; it is therefore suspend- 
ed in air. The crown of this arch has a tendency to descend perpen- 
dicularly ; this tendency would, if they were not backed with solid 
materials, throw out or throw up its two sides, and thrust out its ex- 
treme points. Hence we have a tendency inward, and four tendencies 
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outward, in the same arch. ‘This semicircular arch also is an erection 
separate and distinct from the wall which rests upon it; and no por- 
tions of the two have that connexion in bond, which all the courses of a 
wall have each with each. Whenever, therefore, an edifice fraught 
with these arches falls to decay, the large arches, losing their collate- 
ral supports, come down into total ruin; and in coming down, bring 
with them large portions of the fabric in a state of ruin equal to them- 
selves. ‘Thus out of a large edifice, a few prominent parts only remain ; 
such as a vestibule, or staircase, or portico, while indiscriminate ruin 
lords it over all the rest. 

A pointed arch, the characteristic of the modern Gothic, may be and 
frequently is built up with and bonded into the wall; in this case it 
consists of solid ashlar, similar to the wall itself. ‘The extremity of 
every individual course of ashlar, in an arch thus constructed, has a 
tendency to topple over the preceding course, and, thus coming for- 
ward, fall perpendicularly down the opening over which the arch is 
suspended; but the jutting of the two segments at the extreme altitude 
prevents this from taking place in the topmost courses; and every in- 
dividual course of ashlar counteracts this tendency in the course be- 
low it, from the springing to the crown of the arch. ‘There is, there- 
fore, very little thrust outward in an arch thus constructed; the courses 
and connexion of the segments preserve the equilibrium of the whole 
—and so long as the wall continues upright, the arch, as a component 
part thereof, continues also. ‘The courses of these arches, being all 
horizontal, rest each upon each, perpendicularly ; whereas the courses 
of a semicircular arch lie in every angle, from a horizontal to a per- 
pendicular direction, and every course has a different bearing. 

These causes operate upon a fabric passing into a state of ruin, and 
give to each order, features the very reverse of each other. While the 
arches of a Grecian structure lie, with a large proportion of its other 
members, brought down by their fall, in indiscriminate ruin beneath your 
feet; the arches of a Gothic edifice soar above your head, secure in the 
ashlar wall into which they are built; and form objects of veneration, 
in conjunction with the columns on which they rest, impressing every 
beholder with awe at the exalted grandeur of the scene. 

Thus it appears, that the modern Gothic or Saracenic architecture pos- 
sesses original features; and that, although invented in the dark ages, 
it is not a modification of other orders, but a distinct order, and worthy 
of its distinction. 

When we behold an edifice of chaste architecture and fine propor- 
tions, dedicated to, and wholly set apart for God, we rejoice in this ap- 
propriate adaptation of science and art to the very object to which the 
wisdom of gratitude would direct the affections of man, namely, to the 
beneficent Creator, and Sanctifier of mankind. From Him hath flow- 
ed, from Him doth flow, and from Him will flow, for ever and for ever, 
all the good of man ; to Him, therefore, ought to flow, with life’s best af- 
fections, in one hallowed stream, the gratitude of mankind. ‘The 
gold is mine, the silver is mine, and the cattle upon a thousand hills; 
yea, the world is mine, and the fulness thereof, saith Jehovah.” To 
render up to Him the best, is therefore, only to render Him up His 
own; and to withhold it from Him to whom it of right belongs, is a 
robbery of the most serious cast. ‘To desecrate a temple built express- 
ly for, and dedicated to the Most High God, by profanation, is a con- 
tempt which we could hardly believe so puny a being as man could be 
guilty of in the face of the Omnipotent. Yet, even this atrocious 
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crime has been perpetrated ; such acts did Israel in Jerusalem itself ; 
and such acts have been committed, not only by the seed of Abraham, 
but by the Gentiles; yea, even by men professing themselves to be 
Christians. Man, alas! can, therefore, not only withhold, but put forth 
his hand, and take from God that which the gratitude of others had 
dedicated to him. 

The Grecian orders of architecture were originally polluted by ap- 
propriation to the worst purposes of idolatry. ‘The temples, with their 
whole suits of apartments, as well as their courts, were devoted to de- 
mons; and demon worship throughout, in its most obscene and atro- 
cious rites and usages, pervaded all these edifices ; and even the most 
sumptuous mansions were devoted to this debasing idolatry: for there 
the household gods appeared, as within the temple appeared the idol 
or idols to which it was dedicated. In the celebration of these services 
the worst passions of mankind were continually pandered to, and the 
worst actions of fallen beings held up to admiration ; while the adora- 
tions of man were addressed to demons, or heroes, many of whom 
proved by their acts on earth, that they were of their father the devil. 

But if the Grecian orders of architecture were polluted to these vile 
and debasing purposes, can it be said of the Gothic and Saracenic, ‘ these 
are pure?’ Alas, alas! these have also inherited the baneful pollution 
of former orders ; and many of them to this day are the very sinks of 
corruption, in countries only divided from our own by the ocean. 


THE MERMAID. 


I heard a Mermaid 

Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 

That the rude sea grew civil at her song ; 

And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid’s music. SHAKSPEARE. 


Mermaid of the ocean wave, 
Haste thee from thy coral cave, 
For the sun has gone to rest 

Far beyond the glowing west. 
Haste thee, Mermaid, to thy sport, 


Nor stay thee in thy gempaved court ; 


Nor longer sing thy matin hymn, 
Chanted in the daylight dim ; 

Nor play thee with thy jowel’d hair ; 
Braided with thy fingers fair ; 

Nor sit thee on thy diamond seat, 


With gleaming pearls beneath thy feet ; 


Nor stay thee by thy altar there, 
Offering up thy evening prayer ; 
For thy lover now is near 
To the silvery twilight lawn, 
Where his seagirl must appear, 
Singing sweet her fovelamns song. 


Haste thee, for the stars are out, 
And the moon is on her route. 
Angel eyes are watching now, 
Conscious of the plighted vow. 
Twilight, with her golden vest, 
Rears her bower far in the west ; 
Resting on the polished sea, 
There it waits to welcome thee. 
Haste thee from thy coral cave, 
Meet the seaboy of the wave, 
Who, amid the twilight shade, 
Now is waiting for the maid ; 

He the chosen of thy heart— 

To the twilight lawn depart, 

For the day dim now has gone— 
Haste thee with thy sweetest song! 


THE MERMAID’S SONG. 


I come to my lover, with a heart fraught and free, 
Who skips o’er the billow to meet with me ; 

I come to embrace and receive a kiss, 

A pledge to the Mermaid he gives for this. 


I come to the shade of the evening sky, 
Where waves and the light in their beauty lie ; 
For there shall we meet at the twilight home, 
And here to my love, I come, I come 
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And softly the wind in its course shall sweep, 
And cradle the zephyrs that in it sleep, 

And still be the birds in the upper light, 

For we in its breezes shall bathe tonight. 


When out comes the moon at the hour to rise, 
Then hastens the bright group of angels’ eyes, 

To welcome the maid that shines through the spray, 
To seek her fond lover at parting day. 


And here on a cloud of the mist comes he, 

And borne by the current to meet with me; 
Now happy am I, and will listen long 

To hear the sweet notes of my lover's song. 


THE LOVER’S SONG. 


Mermaid of the ocean cave, Pure as the infant germ of mind, 
Here thy lover’s hand receive, In beauty’s sweetest form enshrined, 
On the top of bounding wave, Untainted by the blight of sin, 
We ’Il our songs and dances weave. That gnawing tooth of fire within— 
We will happy, happy be, Attendant curse that mischief breeds, 
Evening is the time to play; The prize of man’s own evil deeds ; 
Tune your voice to chant with me, Pure as the breath that winds impart, 
So we ’ll sing and dance away. As nature’s self unstained by art ; 
Where the sun has left the night, Glowed there the thoughts that on the 
And has bid the waves adieu ; tongue 
Where the west is smiling, bright, Like golden fruit in clusters hung 
With its tints of gold and blue, As from a fuuntain pure and clear, 
We will pass each happy hour, The tears of innocence appear ; 
With our song and dances gay, As from the sun, the source of light, 
In the twilight’s brightening bower, The darting rays begin their flight; 
We will dance and sing and play. So from the spirit of the two 
With the seafoam for our scarf, The purest thoughts and feelings grew. 
With the seastar for our guide, The happy home of joy and rest 
With the syren in our laugh, Was Paradise in Eden blest ; 
With the seagod by our side, And like the parents of our race, 
On the bounding billows’ top, With virtue was their resting place. 
Merrily we ’Il dance away, Affliction was to them unknown, 
Skip and gambol, sing and hop, Sin left no stain, grief raised no moan, 
Evening is the time to play. For where the Maker's image is, 
There dwell content and joy and bliss. 
Unknowing man! on life’s wild tide 
With the Seamaid by me here, He's doomed his freighted days to guide. 
And her hand compressed in mine ; Unconscious of the ills before, 
With the seagull flying near, He’s dashed on trouble’s rocky shore ; 
In our whirling dance to join; To shun misfortune’s dreaded shock, 
Guarded by the seadog’s care, He’s shipwrecked on its hidden rock ; 
Merrily with hearts so gay, In seeking out the pleasant way, 
Hand in hand, a happy pair, Deceit will turn his steps astray ; 
Dance and sing our life away. But when to fancied ruin nigh, 
Dame Fortune in his course may lie, 
And guide the current of his life 
The lovers ceased their songs and dance, Securely past all ill and strife. 
To tell a tale or short romance. Or when an awful gulf below 
Reposing solely in each heart, Is urging on his bark to woe, 
In innocence that knows no art, He safely in its prow will stand, 
And finding there a feeling true And guide him freely to the land. 
Responsive to its own it knew: But knowing aught of ill and sin, 
And as the lake that mirrors forth Serving the moral sense within, 
The oak or pine, its shores of earth, And tempted by no foreign aid, 
The sky and clouds that float above, Fulfil the laws that nature made,— 
So in each heart reflected love. The Mermaid’s and the lover's bliss 
And as they watched each other’s eye, Was formed to live alone by this; 
And there they saw an image lie, But when this law is broke by one, 
Full well they knew the features fair, They both may suffer by the wrong. 
And knew their own were pictured there ; 
So in the heart the other bore, 
Its own was there and pondered o'er. i ; 
Pure as the dewdrop on the rose, “ Come, listen to me now, fair maid !” 
Or as perfume that from it flows ; The lover to the seagirl said ; 
Pure as the blush that wantons where “ A scene of horrour I beheld, 
The Maymorn breeze has kissed the fair; And even now, as then it swell’d, 
Pure as the crystal fount of love My bosom heaves to think again 
Within the Paradise above ; I see the sight that I saw then. 


* * * * 
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“ A gallant ship which mortals own, 

Today sailed out to sea alone. 

And bathing in the light of day, 

I tracked the ship upon its way ; 

It nobly sailed, a gentle breeze 

Was blowing out upon the seas; 

The dancing waves, that lightly run 

In races, went together on; 

And seanymphs came in myriads out 

And leaped from wave to wave about, 

And gamboled with the white caps too 

As on and on the billows flew. 

With wings outspread the vessel went 

As waves before the blast are sent ;— 

Full many a league the ship I chased 

And followed the track its course had 
traced. 


‘‘Upon the deck the sailors stood, 

Who breathed an oath by Holy Rood ; 
And one I saw whose fearful look 

I pray I ne’er again may brook. 

Around submissive to his will, 

All stood his orders to fulfill ; 

To one near by the monster said, 

With demon look— Bring up the maid.’ 


«“T then beheld a being fair, 

It seemed as if thyself was there, 
Which seaman dragged upon the deck 
And bound an iron to her neck!” 


“O cruel man!” the seagir! said, 

«“ Some evil comes from this, I fear ; 
I recollect the prophet maid 

Said ruin would sometime appear, 
And that the wicked men would bring 
Upon us here some cursed thing.” 


“ Fear not, my fair,” resumed the lover, 
“ That demon's gaze! the scene is over. 
Alas! the maid is left to sleep 

Afar down in the vasty deep; 

Not ’mong our coral caves, but where 
The seacarp and the seaweed are! 


“T saw her raven ringlets drop 
And hide a face divinely fair, 

And like the seaflag’s measured flop 
I saw them streaming in the air. 

I heard the shriek—the stifled sigh, 
That loudly called for mercy then; 

I heard no kindred tongue reply 
Among that cruel horde of men. 


“T saw within her eyes the tears 
Like diamond pearldrops glimmering 
stand, 
But touched no heart of tender years 
To raise for her a helping hand. 

And o’er her cheeks in vain they chase, 
And fall like dewdrops in the flood ; 
Those tears, that then bedewed her face, 
Will there record that deed of blood. 


“[ saw the monster quail before 
That gentle pleading look ; 

I shuddered, as the demon bore 
That gentle form so heavenly fair, 

Within his brawny arms—and dashed 
His victim in the ocean there. 
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“ A shriek I heard—a watery clash— 

A mournful sound—I heard no more; 
I saw the waves a moment flash 

And rolled then as they rolled before. 
The windgod passed—I heard him say, 

‘ This victim’s blood must blood renew ;’ 
And quickly dashing on my way, 

Down in my native deep I flew. 


**T saw the spark of life expire 
Within that mortal maiden’s breast, 
And then I turned me to retire 
And left the fair one to her rest. 
And far beneath the ocean wave 
The mortal maid has lain her head ; 
Far in the deep she found a grave 
Upon the rocky ocean bed.” 


Teardrops from the Mermaid’s eye 
To this horrid tale reply ; 

Then raising up her fairy hand, 
She to her lover gave command: 


* Haste thee to the seanymph’s cave, 
Get the Magian of the wave, 

Then we'll hasten to her bed, 
Where the sage shall raise the dead, 
And though by her kindred slain, 
She shall live a maid again.” 


Then the Mermaid’s lover flew 
To the cave she sent him to; 
While within her spirit yearned, 
With the Magian he returned ; 
And through fields of ocean waste 
To the lifeless form they haste. 


In the mirrored vault below 

Moon and stars in image glow ; 
Here and there the dusky clouds, 
Spreading wide their sable shrouds, 
Through the upper deep career,— 
In the sea below appear ; 

Gathered up the shadows fall, 
There to spread the maiden’s pall. 


Gleams of moonshine sent to rest 
On the bounding billow’s crest, 
Dart their gems of pearly light 
To the ocean’s sandy floor; 
There they gild the diamonds bright, 
Sparkling in their golden site— 
There illume the path before, 
Which the Mermaid hurries o’er, 
On her tender errand bent, 
For whose aid the Magian went. 


On they fleetly wend their way, 

O'er the waves and through the spray— 
On the ocean’s varied floor— 

O’er the rocks that rise before— 

O’er the beds of precious shell, 
Where the pearl and goldfish dwell— 
O’er the streams that rush with force 
On their destined downward course— 
O’er the drifts o1 unwrought gold, 
Piled against their rocky hold— 

Past those caves of dark despair, 
Where the doomed seamonsters are, 
Where the dusky folds of night 

Seem to them a brilliant light,— 

In whose darkened caverns deep, 
Where sea currents madly sweep— 
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On the ocean pyramid— 

In its mighty shadows hid— 

Now within a pleasant vale—- 
Now upon the breakers high— 

Now deeply in a midnight dale, 
Where the poisoned reptiles lie, 
Where the balmy seagales sigh, 
Passing here such ruin by ;— 

Here the lovers and their friend 

O’er the murdered maiden bend, 

Who, within this gloomy glade, 

Coffined in the midnight shade, 

To her lonely rest was laid. 


The marble tints of death are set 
Upon the pallid lip and cheek, 

Those eyes are closed—by tears unwet, 
Thy tongue cannot thy feelings speak, 
Thy warm heart’s blood has ceased to 

ow, 
And faded is its crimson glow, 
And motionless the heaving breast, 
And all that lived has sunk to rest. 


Thy voice’s mellow notes are hushed, 
Thy sense of feeling now is gone, 
And all thy later moments crushed, 
For thou hast suffered cruel wrong ; 
And from thy kindred torn away, 
Wast doomed to be a pirate’s prey. 


And like a statue fallen low, 

Upon thy pallid lips and cheeks, 
All colourless as driven snow, 

In language strong the marble speaks. 
And though thy blood has ceased to tell 
That life and sense within thee dwell, 
Yet as we gaze on thee it seems 
A spark of life within thee gleams. 


Although thy placid voice is still, 

Thy sense of feeling dead and gone, 
Our inmost bosoms start and thrill, 

So much it seems thou speakest on ; 
Or when to touch thy hand we steal, 
It seems thy taper fingers feel ; 
Though life be lost that man can’t give, 
Yet, fair girl, thou again shalt live. 


Fair Maid! the magic spell is on, 
The Magian, with his wend’rous art, 
Has bid thy life to thee return, 
And thy cold blood again to start. 
The seagirl, with a kindly look, 
Thy form within her arms has took. 


Thy lifeless lips begin to glow, 
he colours to thy cheeks return, 
Thy blood begins again to flow, 
The spark of life again to burn. 
And now thy flesh begins to start, 
The blood is rushing from thy heart, 
Thine eyes are opening, and—though 
slain— 
Thou hast to life returned again. 


Music from the ocean rises—* 

Hark, how sweetly now it comes! 
How it thrills, how it entices, 

With its sweet and winning tones! 
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Higher now and higher rising, 

With its sweet and winning tones ; 
Higher now and higher rising, 

With its sweet and winning tones. 


Like the vesper hymn ’t is stealing 
O'er the waters soft and clear— 
Nearcr now and nearer pealing, 
How it bursts upon the ear. 
Farther now and farther stealing, 
Softer falls upon the ear— 
Louder now and louder pealing, 
How it bursts upon the ear. 


Now on bounding waves retreating, 
From the ear it dies away ; 

Now with rolling billows meeting, 
Back its sweetest tones will play ; 

Farther off with waves retreating, 
From the ear it dies away; 

And with rolling billows meeting, 
Back its sweetest tones will stray. 

Now its notes are louder pealing, 
Whence the heavenly music here ? 

’T is the seagirl’s music stealing 
On the seaman’s ravished ear. 

’T is the seagirl’s music stealing 
To entice the sailors near— 

’T is the seagirl’s music pealing, 
To destroy the seamen here. 


Deep in the shining glossy sea, 
The Mermaid’s coral cave is seen, 
Where the billows silently 
Are resting o’er the seaflags green, 
Where the coral insects build 
— towers, and domes, and arches 
1igh, 
And then their inward structures gild 
In gold and blue like morning sky. 
And when the waters calmly sleep 
Beneath the raging main above, 
And when the seanymphs safely keep 
Within the peaceful coral grove, 
Where motion gently seems to play, 
When the billows press the lee, 
And then the spiral twigs obey 
The gentle impulse to be free. 
And here within the green blue sea, 
The Mermaid’s cave is made with care, 
And well her home might seem to be 
The rich abode of one so fair. 
Its floor is paved with hardened sand, 
As white as winter's driven snow, 
And on its surface brilliants stand, 
And there like evening stars they glow 
The gay festoons of dulse are hung 
In crimson wreaths upon the walls; 
And here the seaflower oft has flun 
Its fragrance through these splendid 
halls; 
And here its opening leaves of blue 
Have kissed the seafly’s tints of green, 
When its streaming folds it threw 
O’er the seacave’s lovely queen, 
The fuci often slyly creeps 
Into the cave with silent tread, 
And ‘neath its leaves the seagirl sleeps 
Upon her gorgeous royal ‘bed. 
The coral grove, with wavy motion, 
Fans the sea before her cell ; 





* Suggested by “ Hark, the vesper hymn is stealing.” 
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And far away the tints of ocean 

Are sparkling seen where’er they dwell, 
And now like forms of life they seem, 
Dancing in their brightest gleam. 


Beneath the bending coral shade, 

The seaboy and his mortal maid 

Are watching for the crystal waste, 
Which either like, their eyes have traced ; 
Like birds and clouds in upper air, 

The ocean forms to them appear, 

The moon and stars, with silvery light, 
And all the lamps of ocean might 

Have lighted up the billows bright. 

The transformed mortal maiden here, 
All newfledged in the Mermaid’s sphere, 
Is watching with delighted eyes, 

The thousand flitting forms that rise. 

Not so the seaboy by her side, 

Brighter visions o’er him glide. 


Ah! was there aye a form so fair, 

As she who did the boy ensnare? 
Were ever there blue eyes so meek? 
Was ever there such rosy cheek? 
Was ever there a lip so winning, 
That tempted first the act of sinning? 
Was ever there such pleading Jook, 
That first the bosom’s fortress took ¢ 
Were ever there such taper fingers, 
A clasp from which the impress lingers ? 
Was ever there such silken hair, 
Twisted by such fingers fair? 

Were ever there such tiny feet? 

Was ever there a girl so sweet ? 


The clouds are gathering in the sky, 
The wind is blowing hard and strong, 

The waves are rolling mountain high, 
The seamen cease their merry song. 

The helmsman strives with nervous arm, 
In vain to keep the ship aright,— 

The guilty crew to save from harm ;— 
But what is man ’gainst ocean’s might! 


The windgod sweeps in fury past, 
And every wave has fiercer grown ; 
And madder is the raging blast, 
And drearer is its wailing moan. 
The midday sun has hid its light, 
And mournful is the thunder clash ; 
The day has faded into night, 
And only seen in lightning’s flash. 
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And fiercer drives the vessel on 

Before the windgod’s dreadful wrath, 
The fire that on the billows run, 

And lightning in its midnight path, 
Are all the day on ocean gleams ; 

The thunder shock, its deafening roar, 
The dash of waves, and mortal screams, 

The din of which all’s mute before. 


But far a gleaming light is seen, 
And burning in their path before ; 
And music now is heard between 
The thunder’s shock, and ocean’s roar, 
Now hope is beaming bright and clear, 
As on the vessel madly flies ; 
But oh! to dreadful ruin near, 
For soon in death each sailor lies. 


The seaboy in the coral grove 

To the maid has told his love ; 

And bending o’er, to seal the bliss, 

Imprinted on her lips a kiss. 

The sea gave forth a mournful sound ;— 

And deadly on the ocean ground 

That bloody lifeless pirate fell, 

Shipwrecked o’er the seagirl’s cell, 

Her song to be his funeral knell; _ 
His victim’s laugh his requiem said, 
Her grove to be his gory bed. 

The seaboy gave one startling ‘a 

And from his coral seat he fell. 

The waves made one terrific leap— 

The seaboy and the demon sweep 
own the swollen current’s steep, 

Together clasped—their final forms— 

The living in the lifeless arms ;— 

They vanish from the sight away, 

Banished from the smiling day, 

And exiled from their life for aye. 

The Mermaid, now forsaken, 

A mournful song has taken, 

Which she to cease will never, 

But sound its notes forever. 

Her days of joy are over, 

For she has lost her lover; 

And he her love has slighted, 

Now all her hopes are blighted. 
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And ever shall the Mermaid sing, 

And o’er the waves song’s sweetness fling ; 
And woe to them her charm who feel, 
When breakers lurk beneath the keel! 


Z. E. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF ARTISTS. 


I Henry FuseEttl. 


Tue family name of this eminent painter was Fuessli, which, for 
the sake of euphony, he altered to Fuseli, after his settlement in Eng- 


land. 


His father, John Gaspard Fuessli, a native of Zurich, in 
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Switzerland, went, at an early age, to Vienna, and thence to Rastadt, 
on the invitation of the prince of Schwartzenberg, with whom he be- 
came a great favourite. He excelled in portraiture and landscape 
painting. On leaving Rastadt, he took up his residence at the court 
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of the duke of Wirtemberg, where he lived very agreeably, and paint- 
ed many portraits of distinguished personages, until the war of Po- 
land and the irruption of the French into Germany, obliged him to re- 
move to Nuremberg. While there, his patron, the duke, died, on 
which Fuessli returned to Zurich, and at the age of thirtyfour in 
the year 1740, he married. Although his wife was a very excellent 
woman, he used to say that marriage was incompatible with improve- 
ment in the fine arts. If, however, he felt any inconvenience in that 
state, he had the happiness to communicate the principles of painting 
to his three sons, Rodolph, who settled at Vienna; Gaspard, who died 
in the prime of life; and Henry, the subject of this memoir. ‘The 
elder Fuessli was not only a good artist, but an admirable biographer, 
as his memoirs of the Swiss painters, in five volumes, and his cata- 
logue of engravers and their works, satisfactorily prove. He died at 
Zurich, aged seventyfive, in 1781. 

The exact year of Henry Fuseli’s birth is not stated ; but it must 
have been about the year 1743. Of his childhood also little is known ; 
but he was wont to say, that he was a very wayward boy; and fre- 
quently incurred severe chastisement for neglecting his lessons at 
school. His mother was a very accomplished woman, to whose in- 
struction, Mr Fuseli attributed much of the knowledge which he ac- 
quired, and of whose tenderness he always spoke in terms of affec- 
tionate veneration. 

Notwithstanding the indications of genius which Henry evinced, 
his father would by no means encourage his propensity to the art 
of painting; but did everything he couid to thwart his inclination. 
This opposition only served to stimulate the youth to the exercise of 
his natural powers. All his leisure moments were devoted to the pen- 
cil ; and he frequently purloined ends of candle from the kitchen, that 
he might sit up and pursue his studies when the family were gone to 
rest. Michael Angelo was even at that early period his greatest fa- 
vourite. As his father happened to have a large collection of prints 
after that great master, young Fuseli caught the style by repeatedly 
copying these engravings. But he was notcontent with being a servile 
imitator. * 

Among his juvenile productions were several sketches in outline, il- 
lustrative of a wild German romance, called the Hour Glass, repre- 
senting imps engaged in all kinds of mischievous sports. Some of 
his drawings he used to sell to his schoolfellows. Having by this 
means saved a small sum of money, he laid it out in a piece of flame 
coloured silk, which he had made into a coat. Being laughed at for 
this showy dress, he threw it aside, and from that moment never could 
endure anything like gaudy apparel. His father, having designed him 
for the clerical profession, placed him in the college of Zurich, where 
he had for a fellow student John Caspar Lavater, of physiognomical 
celebrity. An intimacy soon commenced between them, which ripen- 
ed into a friendship that lasted through life. 

About this time, a circumstance occurred which displayed in a re- 
markable manner the keen sensibility and elevated character of Fuseli 
and Lavater. A magistrate in one of the bailiwicks of Zurich had 
rendered himself odious within his district by several acts of oppres- 
sion and extortion. But though many felt indignation, none dared to 
impeach the village tyrant, especially as he was nearly related to the 
burgomaster of Zurich, Fuseli and Lavater took up the matter, by 
sending an anonymous letter of remonstrance to the magistrate. Find- 
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ing that this made no impression, they next printed a small pamphlet, 
entitled, ** The Unjust Magistrate ; or, the Complaint of a Patriot ;’’ 
copies of which were distributed among the members of the munici- 
pal government. ‘The affair was, in consequence, brought under the 
consideration of the council, who began by calling upon the authors of 
the tract to declare themselves. Lavater and his friend immediately 
came forward, and not only avowed what they had done, but offered 
to substantiate the charge by evidence. An inquiry then took place, 
but the magistrate eluded punishment by absconding; and his effects 
were seized for the benefit of those who had suffered by his rapacity. 

This generous conduct, instead of meeting with the reward which 
it merited, created enemies to these two nobleminded young men, who 
were, in consequence, under the necessity of quitting Zurich for some 
time. Previous to their departure, they completed their degrees in 
arts at the college; and then proceeded to Vienna; whence they re- 
paired to Berlin, as more suited to their principles and genius. Here 
they both placed themselves under the learned professor Sulzer, the 
wellknown author of a lexicon on the fine arts. ‘The talent of Fuseli 
did not escape the observation of this able teacher, who, finding him 
already conversant with the English language, which he had studied 
so well as to read Shakspeare with ease, resolved to engage him in his 
favourite scheme of opening a literary intercourse between Germany 
and Britain. Besides this peculiar fitness for such an undertaking, 
Mr Fuseli had distinguished himself at the Prussian capital, by seve- 
ral drawings of scenes in Shakspeare’s Macbeth and Lear, which pro- 
cured him the friendship of Sir Robert Smith, the English Ambassa- 
dor, who strongly recommended him to visit London. ‘This invitation 
he gladly accepted, and on parting with Lavater, he received from him 
a piece of paper, on which was written in German, ** Do but the 
tenth part of what you can do.”’ ‘This laconic monition was framed, 
and, on presenting it, Lavater said, ‘* Hang that up in your bedroom, 
and I know what will be the result.” 

It was about the year 1763, and before he had reached that which 
is commonly called the age of maturity, that our young adventurer 
entered the British metropolis. His first lodging was in Cranbourn 
Alley, and on taking up his residence there, he burst into tears, occa- 
sioned by the reflection that he was not only a stranger in the place, 
but inexperienced in the world. A trifling incident, that occurred at 
the same time, served also to depress his spirits, and which, in after 
life, he often used to relate with much feeling. Having on his arrival 
written a letter to his mother, he sallied forth to put it into the postof- 
fice ; but on asking his way of a man whom he met in the street, he 
was answered with a langh and a vulgar joke. ‘This treatment quite 
disconcerted him, till he was relieved by a gentleman who witnessed 
the circumstance, and kindly cirected Mr Fuseli to the place of which 
he was in search. 

He did not, however, remain long in this situation. Having brought 
letters of recommendation from Sir Robert Smith, to Mr Coutts the 
banker, and to Mr Johnson and Mr Cadell the booksellers, he was 
received by those gentlemen with the greatest cordiality. Through 
their interest, he also soon after obtained the situation of tutor to the 
son of a nobleman, with whom he went to Paris. Such was his pro- 
ficiency in English composition at this period, that in 1765, he pub- 
lished ‘“ Reflections on the Paintings and Sculpture of the Greeks, 
with Instructions for the Connoisseur; and an Essay on Grace in 
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Works of Art; translated from the German of the Abbe Winckel- 
mann.” 

About the same time happened the extraordinary dispute between 
Rousseau and Hume, in which the Genevan philosopher rendered him- 
self an object of general ridicule by his extravagantconduct. Voltaire, 
on this occasion, assailed poor Jean Jacques with as much spleen as 
wit; in consequence of which, Mr Fuseli undertook the defence of 
the latter, but anonymously. Soon after, the pamphlet was sup- 
pressed and destroyed, nor could the author ever endure to hear it 
mentioned. 

Mr Fuseli had not been long in England before he was introduced 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds. On shewing some of his drawings to that 
great man, Sir Joshua asked him how long since he had returned from 
Italy. Greatly, therefore, was he surprised when told by Mr Fuseli 
that he had never passed the Alps. Sir Joshua then kindly inquired 
into his circumstances and prospects. Being informed that his friends 
were adverse to his pursuing painting as a profession, and wished him 
to take orders, Sir Joshua said, ** Young man, were I the author of 
those drawings, and were offered ten thousand a year not to practise 
as an artist, | would reject the proposal with contempt.’’ ‘This sen- 
timent at once decided the judgment of Fuseli, and he no longer hesi- 
tated in the line that he should adopt. 

Having made up his mind to become a painter, he resolved to visit 
Italy. Accordingly, in the year 1770, he, together with his friend 
Dr Armstrong the poet, embarked for Leghorn; but in the voyage, 
the vessel was driven ashore at Genoa, whence the travellers pro- 
ceeded by land to Rome. Here the young artist was in his element; 
but though the works of Raffaelle engaged much of his attention, and 
excited his admiration, those of Michael Angelo, the early object of 
his adoration, employed most of his study. From them he imbibed 
that spirit of daring grandeur, and romance of invention, which dis- 
tinguished him through life, and placed him at the head of his class. 
At this time so firm and bold was his pencil, that Piranesi, on seeing 
him sketch a figure, exclaimed, ‘* This is not designing, but building 
aman.” 

During his residence in Italy, Fuseli kept a journal, the manu- 
script of which is still in being, and would, if published, prove highly 
interesting, especially to the lovers of the fine arts. He here also 
drew several designs, and painted some glowing pictures, chiefly on 
subjects in the works of Shakspeare and Milton. While abroad, he 
contracted an intimacy with several Englishmen of rank, particularly 
Lord Rivers, who proved his steady friend through life. He also as- 
sociated with voung artists of the same country, and among the rest, 
with Northcote, who painted his portrait at Rome. 

After residing eight years abroad, he turned his attention towards 
England, whither he was urgently called by a number of persons, 
who admired his genius, and wished to see it employed to advantage. 
Having taken Zurich in his way, and continued about six weeks with 
his friends, he bent his course to London, where he arrived in 1779. 
The first picture he exhibited at the Royal Academy, after his return, 
was the *‘ Nightmare,’’ which at once stamped his reputation, and 
elicited universal applause. ‘his exquisite production was sold for 
no more than twentyfive guineas to the late John Raphael Smith, who 
gained above five hundred by an engraving of it. 

It has been said, but erroneously, that Mr Fuseli, while at Rome, 
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projected the scheme of the Shakspeare gallery, which was subse- 
quently carried into effect by Alderman Boydell. ‘That undertaking, 
however, originated with Mr George Nicol, bookseller to the 
king, who, at the table of Mr Boydell, mentioned Shakspeare 
as furnishing the most copious supply of subjects for historic painting. 
The hint was not lost, and among the artists employed was Fuse- 
li, who painted eight fine pictures for the work, from the plays of the 
Tempest, the Midsummer Night’s Dream, Macbeth, Henry IV. 
Henry V. Lear, and Hamlet. ‘The last was by far the best 
of these performances. ‘The subject is that of the ghost on the 
platform; and of the illusory effect of the picture a curious circum- 
stance is related. A celebrated metaphysician having been admit- 
ted to a private inspection of the gallery before it was opened to public 
view, first paid his attention to the pictures opposite to the side where 
Fuseli’s Hamlet hung ; but, on turning his head in that direction, he 
started, and with an expression of terrour exclaimed, ‘ Lord, have 
mercy upon me, what is that?”’ 

In 1788, Mr Fuseli was elected an associate of the Royal Acade- 
my ; and on the 10th of February, 1790, he obtained the higher dis- 
tinction of academician. 

Between that year and 1800, he produced his ** Milton Gallery,” 
being a series of fortyseven pictures taken from the greater works of 
the English epic poet. ‘These representations were severely criticiz- 
ed at the time of their exhibition, and even the most enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the artist could not but allow that he had suffered his imagi- 
nation to run into extravagance. As a speculation, the Milton gallery 
disappointed the painter and the public. In afew months the exhibi- 
tion closed finally, and the pictures passed into the hands of different 
persons. 

On the removal of the eccentric Barry from the preceptorial chair 
of the Royal Academy in 1799, s‘useli was appointed to that ho- 
nourabke station. ‘hough in former cases he evinced an uncommon 
facility in literary composition, he was now remarkably slow in pre- 
paring his lectures, the first of which, on ancient art, was delivered 
at Somerset House, in March, 1801, and was followed by two others, 
one on moderu art, and another on invention. ‘These were printed in 
the course of the same year, with a dedication to that eminent patron 
of the arts William Locke, of Norbury Park, Surrey. 

Mr Fuseli, having held the office of professor of painting until the 
year 1804, was appointed, on the death of Mr Wilton, Keeper of the 
Royal Academy ; but as there was a standing law, that no member 
should enjoy two offices in the institution at the same time, he re- 
signed the professorship. However, on the death of Mr Tresham, 
in 1810, he was unanimously reélected ; and the royal academicians 
repealed the law, in order to enable him to retain both situations. In 
consequence of this, he delivered three additional lectures ; the first 
on the resumed subject of invention ; the second on composition and 
expression ; and the third on chiaro-oscura; but they were not pub- 
lished till the year 1820. 

In these lectures, after giving a characteristic sketch of various wri- 
ters on art, ancient and modern, Mr Fuseli thus generously compliments 
the excellent Reynolds: 


“ Of English critics whose writings preceded the present century, whether we consi- 
der solidity of theory, or practical usefulness, the last is meno the first. To com- 
pare Reynolds with his predecessors would equally disgrace our judgment, and impeach 
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our gratitude. His volumes can never be consulted without profit, and should never be 
quitted by the student's hand, but to embody by exercise the precepts he gives, and the 
means he points out.” 


In the short interval of peace, after the treaty of Amiens, Fu- 
seli visited Paris; where, however, he staid only six weeks, ow- 
ing to the unsettled state of affairs, and the gloomy aspect of the po- 
litical hemisphere. During his residence there, he paid a minute at- 
tention to the interesting collection at the Louvre. Of those inestima- 
ble works of ancient and modern genius, he conceived the idea of 
writing a critical account; but the rekindling of the flames of war put 
an end to the design, and the ultimate restoration of those valuable pro- 
ductions to their original owners prevented its renewal. 

In 1805, Fuseli was judiciously employed by the London book- 
sellers in revising and continuing the Dictionary of Painters by Pil- 
kington, which work he considerably improved and enlarged by articles 
from his father’s biographical works on the Swiss and German artists. 

One of his earliest friends in England was the celebrated Horace 
Walpole, afterwards Earl of Oriord ; for whose patronage he was in- 
debted to the ingenious Cipriani. ‘That artist was a favourite of Mr 
Walpole, and was employed in many works which adorned the elegant 
villa of Strawberry Hill. Mr Walpole desired to have a picture of 
Hero and Leander; but Cipriani said it was a subject that did 
not suit him, though he knew a young and aspiring artist who could 
execute it better than any man in England. ‘his excited the curiosi- 
ty of Mr Walpole; and Fuseli, on being introduced to him, com- 
pletely gained his esteem and admiration. ‘The picture was painted, 
as well as others, which are still in the possession of the noble family. 

The oldest and most attached of Mr Fuseli’s friends was the late 
Mr Joseph Johnson of St Paul’s Churchyard, at whose hospita- 
ble table he was a frequent and welcome guest. Indeed so much was 
his company valued, that whenever there happened to be a party at 
Mr Johnson’s, and Fuseli did not appear to enliven the circle, it was 
considered a blank day. His conversation was always pleasant, and 
he was particularly happy in repartee. He also possessed strong ar- 
gumentative powers ; but he was a determined enemy to all lengthen- 
ed debates. Whenever he discovered that he had taken the wrong 
side of the question, he would escape from the dilemna, not abruptly 
or sharply, much less with pertinacious rudeness ; but with a goodhu- 
moured witticism. His salliesof this kind were extremely felicitous ; 
but though he was a complete master of the English language in its 
grammatical purity, he never could get rid of his foreign accent, which 
sometimes gave a ludicrous effect to his facetious discourse ; especial- 
ly when set off by a vehement, and often a grotesque mode of gesture 
and action, which so unluckily characterize a whilom ambitious friend 
of ours. 

At one time, when dining with Mr Johnson, a gentleman called to 
him from a distant part of the room, ** Mr Fuseli, I lately purchased 
a picture of yours.”” ‘* Did you,” says Fuseli; ** what is the sub- 
ject?” “TI really don’t know,” answered the gentleman. ‘ That’s 
odd enough,” said the painter ; “* you must be a strange fellow, to buy 
a picture without knowing the subject.”” At this the other being net- 
tled, retorted, **1 don’t know what the devil it is.” Mr Fuseli: 
‘* Perhaps it is the devil, I have often painted him.’” The Gentle- 
man: * Perhaps it is.”’ Fuseli: ‘* Well, then, you have him now ! 
take care that he does not one day have you.” 
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During the exhibition of his Milton gallery, a welldressed stranger 
came up, and this laconic conversation took place. ‘** ‘These pictures, 
sir, are from Milton?’ ‘* They are so.’’ ‘* Milton wrote Paradise 
Lost?” ‘He did.”” “I never read it; but now I will.” ‘ You 
had better not; it will bea very tough job.” 

When Fuseli lived in Berner street, two of his fellow academicians, 
who were not only remarkable for talent, but for slovenliness, called 
upon business connected with the institution to which they belonged. 
On the subject of their mission a disagreement arose, and the discus- 
sion, which commenced above stairs, did not terminate at the street 
door. Fuseli was all impatience, and at last, with an indirect allusion 
to their mean appearance, exclaimed, ‘* Come, go away, go away, I 
don’t wish my neighbours to think I have bombailiffs about me.” 

He had a great dislike to commonplace conversation. After sitting 
in silence, one day, while some idlers were in eager chat about the 
weather, and other important points, Fuseli started up, and said, 
‘** We have had pork for dinner today.”” ‘The company stared, and 
one of them exclaimed, ** Dear me, Mr Fuseli, what an odd remark.” 
** Not atall,” replied he, ‘ it is as good and pertinent as anything that 
has been said here for an hour.” 

Though occasionally irritable, his violence soon subsided, and the 
natural affability of his temper obliterated the disagreeable impression 
produced by the fit of exacerbation, 

An eminent engraver, who is remarkably deaf, tapped one day at 
the painting room door. ‘* Come in,” said Fuseli; but in too low a 
tone to be audible. Another tap followed. ‘+ Come in,” again said 
the painter, with his voice a little raised ; not so as to be heard by the 
visitor. A third tap: ** Come in,”’ roared Fuseli with the lungs of a 
stentor, accompanying the call with an expression not strictly classi- 
cal. ‘The astonished Mr Landseer then entered the lion’s den; but 
as soon as discovered, a hearty laugh and cordial welcome apologized 
for the seeming rudeness. 

Fuseli was sometimes very strong in describing characters. Speak- 
ing once of a contemporary artist, whose morals were not the most 
correct, and the subjects of whose pencil evinced a corresponding 
taste, Mr Fuseli said, ‘* He paints nothing but thieves and murderers, 
and when he wants a model, he looks in the glass.” 

The scholarship of Fuseli was deep and extensive. The Latin lan- 
guage he wrote with grammatical elegance, and in Greek he was per- 
fectly athome. It formed indeed his amusement, and he even compos- 
ed Greek verses extemporaneously. Being once incompany will Por- 
son, he threw off four or five sonorous lines, and then asked to what au- 
thor they belonged. ‘I really do not know,” answered Porson, after 
a short pause. Upon this Fuseli burst into a laugh, and said, ** It would 
be a wonder if you should; for | composed them myself on the spur of 
the moment.” 

When Cowper was preparing his translation of the Iliad for the 
press, Fuseli having seen the prospectus of the work on Mr Johnson’s 
table, made some observations upon it, which, being reported to the au- 
thor, struck him so forcibly, that he requested the assistance of the cri- 
tic in the revision and correction of his manuscript. ‘The request was 
complied with, and in a letter of the poet to his friend Mr Unwin, 
dated March 13, 1786, he says, 


“1 have put my book into the hands of the most cxtraordinary critic that | have ever 
heard of. He is a Swiss; has an accurate knowledge of English ; and for his knowledge 
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of Homer, has, I verily believe, no fellow. Johnson recommended him to me. I am 
to send him the quires as fast as I finish them off, and the first is now in his hands.” 


Again, ina letter to his bookseller, dated February 11, 1790, Cow- 
per says, 


“Tam very sensibly obliged by the remarks of Mr Fuseli, and beg that you will tell 
him so ; they affurd me opportunities of improvement, which I shall not neglect.” 


On the public appearance of this translation, Fuseli gave an excel- 
lent critique upon itin the Analytical Review, to which periodical work 
he was a frequent contributor. Cowper, in a letter to Mr Samuel 
Rose, says, 


“T have read the critique of my work in the Analytical Review, and am happy to 
have fallen into the hands of a critic, rigorous enough indeed, but a scholar, and a man 
of sense; and who dves not deliberately intend me mischief. I am better pleased, in- 
deed, that he censures some things, than I should have been with unmixed commendation ; 
for his censure will accredit his praise. In his particular remarks he is for the most part 
right, and I shall be the better for them; but in his general ones, I think he asserts too 
largely, and more than he could prove.” 


From this it is evident that the amiable poet was not indifferent to 
the opinion of critics ; and it 1s also as clear, that he was not acquaint- 
ed with the name of his reviewer. 

Mr Fuseli, besides his knowledge of the classical languages of an- 
tiquity, had a general acquaintance with the principal modern tongues. 
He wrote French correctly, and spoke it fluently. ‘The Italian he un- 
derstood perfectly ; of the Spanish he knew enough to read the best 
writers of that nation; and with the Dutch he was familiar. His mem- 
ory was remarkably tenacious; he used to say, that the application of 
six weeks was enough to enable a man to grapple with the elements of 
any language. He never felt himself ata loss in quoting a classic au- 
thor; and he could always tell the part of the work in which the pas- 
sage was to be found. Shakspeare, Milton, and Dante were his favour- 
ites ; and all of them have been illustrated by his magic pencil. 

Asa writer he appeared to advantage in a variety of works, some 
with, but more without, his name. 

When Dr Hunter published his splendid translation of Lavater’s 
Physiognomy, he derived great assistance from Mr Fuseli, who 
wrote the Preface to the work, in which he sketched a striking charac- 
ter of his early friend. Lavater afterwards dedicated his little volume 
of ** Aphorisms on Man,” to Henry Fuseli, in the following affection- 
ate terms :— 


“ Take, dear observer of men, fromthe hand of your unbiassed friend, this testimony 
of esteem for your genius. All the world knows that this is no flattery ; for on a hun- 
dred things I am not of your opinion ; but in what concerns the knowledge of inankind, 
we are nearer to one auother than any two in ten thousand. What I give here is the re- 
sult of long experience, matured and confirmed by various and daily application. It will 
be found, [ hope, a useful book for every class of men, from the throne to the cottage. 
All of it cannot be new ; but all of it ought to be true, useful, important ; and much, I 
trust, is new and individual. I give you liberty, not only to make improvements, but to 
omit what you think false or unimportant.” 


This was said in reference to an English translation of the book 
which Lavater was desirous to have executed, and which Fuseli ac- 
cordingly published. 

One of the oldest professional friends of Fuseli was Sir Thomas 
Lawrence ; and such was the congeniality of mind between them, that 
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when the Milton gallery was projected, it was intended that the execu- 
tion should be their just concern and labour. For some reason or other, 
this intention was dropped, and Fuseli embarked alone in the en- 
terprise. ‘The following anecdote, however, shows the close friend- 
ship which subsisted between these two estimable characters. 

Mr Fuseli happening to express his admiration of two original 
drawings of Raffaelle, in the collection of Sir ‘Thomas, the latter sent 
them to him the next day with a request that he would accept them as a 
small testimony of respect and regard. Fuseli, in return, declared 
that he would consent only to hold such valuable treasures in trust, 
and on condition that they should at his death return to the donour. 

After the lapse of a few years, when the cabinet of Sir Thomas be- 
came farther enriched by the drawings of Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, 
Corregio, and other great masters, Fuseli insisted upon restoring 
the two pieces, remarking, that it was a pity to separate them from 
their legitimate connexions. On the death of Fuseli, the president of 
the Royal Academy purchased at a liberal price the extensive collec- 
tion of his friend’s drawings. 

As professor and keeper of the academy, he gave such satis- 
faction, that the students, some years before his demise, presented him 
with a handsome silver vase, from a design by Flaxman ; a token of re- 
spect which greatly affected his sensibility. 

Besides this testimonial of approbation, he was also gratified, in 1817, 
by receiving from the academy of St Luke at Rome, the diploma of 
the first class; an honourable degree of distinction, never conferred but 
on artists of the highest order. 

This indefatigable man continued his professional pursuits to the 
last week of his life. The picture which was on his easel at the time 
of his death, and very nearly finished, was the scene of Cunstance 
in Shakspeare’s play of King John. 

He left, however, above sixty pictures, most of which were in a 
finished state, and the rest in different stages of advancement; for it 
was his frequent practice, when he had completed the composition, 
and given it some expression and a little effect, to set it aside, and en- 
gage in another subject. It may be worth remarking, that he painted 
with his left hand. 

During his long life, he enjoyed for the most part excellent bodily 
health, and an uncommon elasticity of animal spirits. His only com- 
plaint was an occasional tendency to water in the chest, for which he 
regularly took the digitalis. ‘*1 have been a very happy man,”’ he 
used to say, ‘for I have been always well, and always employed in 
doing what I liked.’’ At the time of his death he was on a visit to the 
Countess of Guildford, at Putney Hill. On the Sunday previous to the 
fatal event, he was engaged to dine with Rogers the poet; but after 
taking a short walk in the garden of Lady Guildford, he complained of 
indisposition, and was prevailed upon to send an apology, which how- 
ever, he did very reluctantly. His illness continuing, Sir Alexander 
Crichton and Dr Holland were sent for; but medical skill proved in- 
effectual, and of this he was perfectly sensible, saying to a gentleman 
who called to see him, ‘* My friend, I am going to that bourne from 
whence no traveller returns.”’ 

Though it was the season when the business of the Royal Academy 
is particularly pressing in preparation for the exhibition, Sir ‘Thomas 
Lawrence did not fail to attend his friend and associate every day. 
Early on the morning of April 16th, 1825, Mr Fuseli anxious- 
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ly and repeatedly asked whether Sir Thomas was come: but be- 
fore his arrival, the venerable artist closed his eyes without pain, and 
never opened them more. 

On the following day the body was removed to town, and after ly- 
ing at the Royal Academy a week, was conveyed by a numerous train 
of mourners and friends to the cathedral of St Paul, where it was 
laid by the side of Sir Joshua Reynolds, in life inseparable, in death 
undivided. 

Mr Fuseli left a widow, to whom he was married in 1788; but 
never had any issue. He was an affectionate husband, and bequeath- 
ed to Mrs Fuseli, whose maiden name was Rawlins, the whole of his 
property. Among the unpublished manuscripts, the principal were 
eight lectures on painting, a volume of aphorisms on art, a German 
poem on the same subject, and a History of Painting since its revival. 
The last work would have been of great value, had the author comple- 
ted it; but unfortunately he brought the story down no lower than to 
the death of Michael Angelo. Besides the portrait already mentioned 
there are some others of Mr Fuseli extant; one painted by Opie, ano- 
ther on ivory by Haughton, an excellent one by Harlowe, and 
another, more characteristic of him in latter life, by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence; there is also a fine bust of him in marble by Baily. 

On the 28th of May, 1827, Mr Christie disposed by auction of the 
finished and unfinished works of Fuseli. ‘The lots were ninety- 
seven, among which were twentythree of the original drawings for the 
Milton gallery, and designs from Homer, Hesiod, Shakspeare, Dante, 
and some historical compositions. A picture of * Silence,” from Mil- 
ton’s Il Penseroso, sold for one hundred and two guineas. A large 
painting in oil of the ‘* Deluge, and the last surviving Pair,’’ was 
knocked down for thirtynine guineas; ‘Eriphyle slain by her son, 
who is pursued by the Furies,”’ (the colouring so vivid, that it seems 
touched by the pencil of light,) fifty guineas; **A Vision of Sea 
Nymphs,” fifiyone guineas ; ** Dante in his descentto hell, discovering 
amidst the flight of hapless lovers, the shadowy forms of Paulo and 
Francesea of Rimini,’ sixtysix guineas; the ‘Birth of Sin, spring- 
ing from the head of Satan,” twenty guineas; the * Meeting of Hero 
and Leander,” thirteen guineas ; ** Love in the Garden,” sixteen gui- 
neas ; ‘* Hercules assaulting Pluto,’’ thirtyone guineas; ‘Venus re- 
clining, and Cupid winding thread,” twentysix guineas; ‘Satan 
bursting from Chaos,” ten guineas; and ‘* Perseus starting from the 
cave of the Gorgons,”’ thirtysix guineas. 

Of his principal productions the ** Lazar House,”’ and the ‘ Bridg- 
ing of Chaos,” from Paradise Lost, were bought by the Countess of 
Guildford. ‘The Duke of Buckingham has two of his finest pictures 
from the Midsummer Night’s Dream. ‘* Noah blessing his Fami- 
ly,”’ Mr Fuseli presented to the parish Church of Luton, in Bedlord- 
shire. Mr Roscoe bought his * Lycidas,”’ ** Robin Goodfellow,”’ and 
several others. ‘* Sin and Death,” and the ** Night Hag,” are in the 
possession of Mr Knowles. ‘I'he late Mr Angerstein had three of 
his pictures, ‘* Satan starting from Ithuriel’s spear,”’ the Deluge,” 
and the ** Meeting of Adam and Eve.” 

As a painter, Fuseli was more eccentrically vigorous than classically 
correct. He too often distorted attitude for the sake of energetic pas- 
sion, and thereby rendered his figures oftentimes disagreeable. His 
females are deficient in grace, and his affected exactness in anatomical 
representation gives an unnatural stiffness to his forms. Notwith- 
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standing these defects, which make his pictures too frequently appear 
like caricature, he had an exuberant imagination, and a great command 
of pencil; nor will it be denied that the British school of art is under 
deep obligations to his genius and learning. 


SONNET. 


’T is vain, with strength of soul highwrought, to strive 
With foes of earth, and fears of things unfelt! 

*T is vain to woo the phantom forms that melt 

E’en in our clasp—vainest of all to live! 

We dwell, as all, in ages dead, have dwelt, 

In the cold duageon of void discontent, 

Struggling with dreams by which our hearts are rent, 
And dealing with our foes as they have dealt! 

Our jagged path of peril upward winds, 

Beetling o’er cliffs and depths of living gloom ; 

Our pride is fame—our only hope, the tomb— 

Yet the world wields our world-devoted minds, 

And, amid wrong and wrath, perverts the powers, 
Heavenborn, that seek the bliss of Heaven's own holy bowers. 


THE SUMMER EXCURSION. 
No. II. 
By Cuauncey Buiktey, Esa. 


Tue Philadelphia Packets for Europe commonly drop down the 
Delaware River, about forty miles, to Newcastle, for the purpose 
of taking in provisions, sea stores and various paraphernalia, neces- 
say for a proper equipment, and also to ** get every thing snug” be- 
fore launching out into the ocean. ‘hither the passengers repair by 
the Steamer, on the proper day of embarkation. On board of the 
Steamer, at twelve o’clock, a bustling scene presented itself. The 
large number of passengers of both sexes, destined for the voyage, with 
their baggage, followed by a long train of affectionate friends in part- 
ing respect, swelled the crowd ; so as completely to encrust the whole 
surface of the craft with human animation, as active in their move- 
ments, and as intent on their operations as a swarm of insects upon 
their vegetable prey. Soon the hardpressed hand and the waving 
handkerchief gave the signal of affectionate farewell, and trickling 
tears upon the cheek of beauty were interesting evidences of the 
attachment of the tender sex. After a few hours’ paddling between the 
verdant banks of the Delaware, our ship appeared in the distance at 
anchor—a mere speck like a mote suspended on the edge of the hori- 
zon, exciting in the mind the ludicrous idea that to attempt to cross the 
mighty waters on so minute an object, would resemble a voyage made 
upon the back of a fly. On reaching the ship, passengers and baggage 
were rapidly forced on board in mingled confusion. Ina few minutes 
each had the satisfaction of seeing his property neatly stowed away in 
his stateroom, by the trusty hands of the stewards. In the course of an 
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hour, boats put off from the shore with provision, and stock for the 
ship. One, well filled with poultry of various kinds, came serenading 
over the waters, followed by another, graced by a rampant kine, with 
her nostrils distended and her eyes rolling about in amazement, at the 
unnatural scene. A fund of amusement was now afforded the pas- 
sengers in seeing the sailors ship the live provision; as the hens, 
ducks and turkies were severally passed up to them from the boat, 
they would jam them most awkwardly into the coops like wadding 
into a cannon, tear away a few feathers from their breasts and feel 
their pulse along their scaly legs. ‘They would hold the pigs up, 
and look into their faces, uttering to them some advice, and giving 
them grave moral lessons; then, blowing into their nostrils, tumble 
them into their pen. When the cow’s turn came, she was hoisted up 
in a sling and lowered down into her proper enclosure. Afler the 
provisionary operations were completed, the anchor was hoisted, and 
we proceeded leisurely towards the ocean. The passengers, seated in 
groups about the quarterdeck, were evidently on the study to tind out 
each other’s natures, capacities and dispositions, and form an acquaint- 
ance. Near Cape Henlopen we were obliged to come to anchor, as 
the wind was directly in our faces, blowing fiercely and producing a 
heavy swell.—The following day, in the afternoon, circumstances 
being favourable, the pilot proclaimed his departure soon, and re- 
quested the passengers to have in readiness such letters and messages 
as they intended to forward to their friends. Soon the pilotboat came 
skipping like a feather over the billows, riding superiour to the lash- 
ings and peltings of the waves, and breasting her way through showers 
of foam. In a moment the canvass was al] ** aback’’—the captain 
took command—and every eye, ranging alongside of the ship, watched 
with intent, the safe shipment of the pilot on board of his lightwinged 
craft. Our ship soon had her sails snugly set without a wrinkle, and 
before a strong stormy wind shot rapidly out, plunging, pitching, and 
uplifting her front amid showers of spray. We were soon on the 
broad bosom of the ocean, and the effect produced on the passen- 
gers need not be described. ‘The song of joy, buoyancy of spirits, 
and flippancy of conversation were all hushed, and one after another, 
like soldiers in battle, they fell wounded and slunk away—their 
eountenances twisted into all manner of shapes, and their whole 
souls given to lamentation. Desirous of beholding my native land 
gradually recede into obscurity, I held out as long as my feelings 
would allow, and stood gazing until I beheld its last speck dance upon 
the billows, then melt away from the vision. As an impression doubt- 
less prevails among landsmen, that at sea much is suffered, or rather, 
that much enjoyment of the comforts of the table and rational amuse- 
ments and pleasurable excitements must be sacrificed, it may be 
proper to spread our table before our readers, and let them under- 
stand how the bounties of nature, sharpened and sweetened by the 
science of cookery, offer their benefits in profuse variety even on 
the wide waters. ‘The hour for breakfast and supper is eight; for 
dinner, three. For the two former meals we had coffee and two 
kinds of tea; bread, hard and soft; mutton chops, beefsteaks, toast, 
tongue, and fresh milk. For dinner, I will give a specimen which I 
noticed on a particular day, and which, with a slight variation, will 
answer for all. A fine surloin of beef, boiled mutton, oyster pie, 
Lancashire potatoes, fresh salmon, plum puddings, rice puddings, 
almonds, raisins, porter, ale, Madeira, Sherry, Port and other 
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wines; a great variety of pickles—even fresh mineral water. For 
amusement we possessed a library of choice books, chess and other 
innocent games. Our company was an exceedingly merry one—full of 
jokes, arguments, songs and conversation—all harmonionsly blending 
their various tempers, opinions and peculiarities, agreeably to those 
charitable rules in a well ordered society, which has respect to the 
rights, creeds and prejudices of others. There never was, within the 
compass of my experience, a more agreeable company, composed as it 
was of individuals, for the most part, strangers to each other, of differ- 
ent habits, pursuits, and aims in life. Most of them were on a tour of 
pleasure through the different countries of Europe, and several to re- 
main there during the same time, and to travel the same route. 
The whole number of souls on board was sixtyseven, and eyeing the 
coops, pens, and sties, I should judge that there were thrice that 
number of unintellectuals. I will now give a minute journal of cireum- 
stances and events while we were tenants of another element, compos- 
ing a little world among ourselves, sensible of the frail tenure by which 
we held existence, but trusting in that Providence who * rules the 
storm’’ and “ holds the ocean in the hollow of his hand.”” Should it 
be accounted tedious, it can be easily passed by, and to such I would 
apologize for introducing a subject so often the theme of the voyager, 
by saying that my endeavour is to make a subject so hacknied and in- 
teresting as my ingenuity, founded on truth, can make it. 

April 23d, Saturday.—Light and unfavourable winds—short seas, 
and very few at table. By observation found we were in latitude 37. 
North, off Chincoteague sixty miles. In the evening it fell calm, and 
hearing the music of a clarionet and violin forward, I had the curio- 
sity to make towards it, and found the seamen holding a regular 
dance of ‘forward two.’’ Soon after this was finished, one of the 
sailors, a huge but wellbuilt fellow, called ‘* Long ‘Tim,”’ gave a regu- 
lar sailor jig, and no theatrical ballet was ever more amusing—it was 
the most perfect exhibition of sailor dancing I ever witnessed. Rain 
compelled us to retire. 

April 24, Sunday.—Rose and went on deck—ship going on at eight 
knots an hour—wind north on our quarter—sea pretty smooth—early 
in the morning quite foggy, similar to the weather on the Grand Banks 
of Newfoundland—could see but a short distance ahead. Being the 
Sabbath, all secular amusements were superseded agreeably to the 
regulations of the ship. A choir for sacred music was formed, and 
the day being delightful and sea smooth, the choral force was exerted 

_ to so noisy a degree on deck as to ‘‘ make the welkin roar.” We after- 
# wards retired to the cabin, and, seated around the table, listened to a 
religious discourse read with great propriety by one of the company. 
Toward midday the letter bag was emptied on the quarterdeck, 
forming a huge pile of papers, documents from governments and indi- 
viduals—a singular and amusing medley—not a few destined to the 
Emerald Isle—some containing droll superscriptions and secured 
with wax, plaster and dough. After due selection and arrangement 
they were carefully restored to their hidingplace. In the afternoon 
two or three land birds settled on the ship, but soon died of fa- 
tigue—gulls and stormy petirels are continually coursing around the 
ship, screaming and capering in a thousand convolutions. Passed a 
ship to windward in the morning and a schooner in the afternoon. At 
evening found ourselves between soundings and the gulf stream, 
about ninety miles off Block Island. 
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April 25th, Monday.—Light wind from the north—course about 
east. The first officer informed me that we entered the gulfstream about 
twelve o’clock, and at my request he called a ** hand” to draw a bucket 
of water. By the thermometer its temperature was about 75°: some of 
the passengers regaled themselves with bathing in it, the ship being 
provided with an excellent bathhouse. Saw plenty of gulfweed floating 
sluggishly about in clustering communities. ‘The gulf brings warmer 
weather; it has been very cold since putting to sea. Made but little 
headway—sky lowering--wind ahead, with a short disagreeable 
pitching of the sea, which occasionally broke over the ship in a foam, 
wetting all in the way. In the evening the scene was beautiful. 
One half the horizon was illuminated by a brilliant moon, the other 
half black with clouds, through which the most vivid lightning was 
playing without intermission ;—below, the ship labouring over the 
waves—-the noise of the seamen’s operations—the howling of the 
wind-—-formed a scene which riveted the attention on deck to a late 
hour. From twelve to four in the morning the lightning was inces- 
sant and very vivid. The lightning chain was raised to the mainmast, 
and everything made snug for a storm. Observing that we were 
coursing along at a reasonable rate, I asked one of the men if he called 
this fine sailing. He twisted his eyes around at me with a sort of 
leer, for a minute, before giving his answer; ** No !—a ship jammed 
up so in the wind is anything but pleasant.’’ Up to this time we 
have made but little headway—winds since our departure for the 
most part, adverse. Some of the passengers are still on sick beds, on 
the cabin floor, and in fair weather on deck. 

April 26, Tuesday.—About nine, A. M. wind came from the south 
west, fair and strong—at ten it increased toa stiff gale—all hands reefing 
—a heavy squall came on in less than ten minutes, bringing with it rain 
in torrents. ‘The ocean in a short time exhibited an aspect which I 
beheld for the first time in my life. Mountain on mountain, in grand 
succession, seemed about to overwhelm everything it touched; but 
on reaching us, our ship would rise to its summit, and fall gracefully 
obedient to its every movement. Just before reaching us, the tops of 
the waves, curling or shooting up into sharp edges, exhibited, when 
viewed opposite to the sun, a drapery of the most beautiful translucent 
green. Our deck was frequently wet by ** shipping seas.’’ The ship 
rolled and laboured---the ocean roared—the wind howled among the 
rigging, and that splendid cabin, with its equipage, creaked, trembled, 
and was so turned askance that you could not walk in it without 
holding on. Soon she * gave a lurch,’’ and upset the chairs and 
dishes—then with a report like thunder, a sea would strike her stern, 
foam in through the windows, and in briny tricklings course over the ~ 
library through the staterooms and along the cabin floor. A person 
on land cannot have a proper conception of the grandeur of the ocean 
when lashed into fury by a storm. I had read descriptions——but I 
have since beheld the scene ;--and the picture will fade only with my 
life. ‘Though the wind was this day high, yet it was not a heavy gale 
of wind. It was a fine specimen of the ocean in its majesty. Saw 
some flying fish on our right, rising out of the sea, looking for a 
moment like the birds of the ocean, then falling to the surface, chip 
ping along and disappearing. 

April 27, Wednesday.— W ind ahead—almost calm—horizon hazy, 
portending a storm. Five hundred miles from Cape Henlopen. Our 
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course is still on the outer edge of the gulf stream. Judging from 
our progress, we shall have a long passage for this season of the year. 

April 28, Thursday.— This day verified the predictions of yester- 
day. A gale commenced at about two o’clock in the morning, 
accompanied with rain, producing great commotion. Leaving my 
berth, and going on deck, found we were plunging along under 
reefed topsails at the rate of eleven knots an hour. Just before break- 
fast a sea broke over the ship, and came pouring down the skylight 
in a regular briny cataract, directly on the breakfast table, and soon 
after another came wending its way down the roundhouse into the 
cabin, bringing all the buckets and swabs into requisition. Our com- 
mander says he has not for many years experienced so boisterous 
weather at this season of the year. ‘Towards night were visited by a 
dark coloured land bird, who perched upon the rigging where he was 
suffered to remain unmolested. 

April 29, Friday. — Weather more moderate but cloudy. Our wea- 
ther is growing rapidly cooler—the captain supposes we may not be 
far from icebergs. At sunset the weather showed signs of becoming 
more settled. As I was engaged below, at about ten at night, one 
of my fellow passengers came down and informed me that he had 
been enjoying ‘*‘ one of the most beautiful sights in creation.” I 
immediately repaired to the deck, whenee the view was truly worth 
beholding. ‘The moon at intervals burst from behind a barrier of 
dark clouds, the flying remnants of yesterday’s sterm, showing in 
full relief, our ship arrayed in all her livery, riding gracefully over the 
waters. The wind was mild, driving us along seven knots an hour. 
I stood enjoying the scene until foreed to leave it by the hour of 
rest. 

May 1, Sunday.--During the morning had pleasant sailing. All the 
accustomed amusements are suspended in honour of the day. In the 
afternoon weather hazy and cloudy, which thickened into darkness 
before night. At eight in the evening it blew strong and rained 
heavily, forcing all below. We were soon under reefed topsails—at 
about nine o’clock we were surprised to find the ship wearing and 
standing her course directly homeward. Many were the surmises as 
to the cause. As it was utter darkness, it was supposed to be for the 
purpose of avoiding icebergs: but it was soon discovered that in the 
region where we were now sailing, there are three rocks near each 
other, about four feet under the surface of the ocean, and thirty feet in 
circumference—very dangerous, ‘To see the breakers was impossible 
on account of the darkness, and our prudent commander thought pro- 
per to wear ship till daylight, and thereby kept on the safe side. These 
rocks are said to be south east of the Grand Banks of Newfoundland, 
and about three hundred miles from land. ‘They have been seen by 
several British navigators, and their position laid down by them. 
Most navigators, I am informed, doubt their existence. Weather 
cleared up about four o’clock in the morning. 

May 2, Monday.—Had a pleasant run over a smooth sea all day. 
Have not yet seen anything but ocean and sky, except an occasional 
icebird sporting over the bending waters, or a Portuguese man o’ war 
coming alongside. ‘Towards night the weather became very cold, so 
‘that a cloak was not sufficient to make one comfortable, proceeding 
probably from icebergs not far distant. After sunset a thick haze cur- 
tained us round, shutting from the sight star and ocean. These fogs 
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continued sometimes for several days ; and what is remarkable, under 
this thick fog, the ship ploughs onward her eight or nine knots an hour. 

May 3, Tuesday.—Going on deck early, found our ship pointing 
due east, towards the land where we would be, coursing most gallantly 
her ten knots an hour over a gently swelling sea. She seems like a 
being of animation, endued with a conscious pride when viewed in all 
her white. array, swelling out from the deck to the royal head, and 
winged with studdingsails branching beyond her breadth over the 
deep. I think a ship at sea, under full sail, the most beautiful object 
in this lower world. We seem to have the Atlantic all to ourselves. 
This is the pleasantest day we have experienced during the voyage. In 
the evening, however, the sky became overcast with clouds, and the 
wind freshened, increasing to a storm of a squally nature, with light- 
ning. The sight from deck was worth a gaze at the expense of 
a soaking—our ship plunging and throwing up on each side a ridge of 
fire, which retained its brilliancy in a long line over the deep, the dis- 
tant waves rearing their fiery crests, armies of porpoises in regular 
platoons, rising and plunging like cavalry to the charge, then cutting 
along the surface in spangled streaks, then, like merry andrews, leap- 
ing up, wagging their tails and disappearing, formed a sort of amuse- 
ment to the passengers as they stood mounted on the shrouds. We 
look with wonder upon the feats of ropedancers at the amusements of 
the circus ; but they are incomparably inferior to the grace and dexte- 
rity of the sailor as he braves the tempest at the masthead, tossing and 
jerking from side to side, or perched over the deep at the yardarm, 
twisting round the rigging and thrashed by the flapping sail amidst 
darkness and deafening winds. I have a regard for the seaman: he 
has a rugged and dangerous existence, and deserves the countenance 
of all who can feel. 

May 4, Wednesday.—We are now about halfway across the ocean 
—winds light--weather cloudy. The day following we are moving 
onward with light winds as smoothly as if we were in the Dela- 
ware. Early in the morning came up with a British mailpacket— 
kept company with her all day at four miles distance—she was proba- 
bly from Halifax or Bermuda. The view at sunset this day was very 
charming. When the sun sank beneath the waters, our friends in 
America were enjoying his warmth and light, at two hours and twenty 
minutes high. We are now about thirteen hundred miles from the 
European coast. 

May 15, Sunday.---The past week peculiarly unpleasant. The wind 
commenced blowing from the east, and has continued night and day, 
during which time we have been beating backward and forward with 
but little gain. Several whales, of large size surrounded our ship--- 
sundry British vessels and a Dutch brig have passed us. Came up 
with a French ship: she hoisted the tricoloured flag, which we re- 
turned with the “stars and stripes” at the major peak. Arranging 
ourselves along the quarter, as our ship rose on the top of a wave, 
we gave her several hearty cheers. As we are evidently not far from 
land, our patience is put to the trial by the stubborn winds which are 
thrashing us almost at their will. In the evening, assembled in the 
cabin, and listened to a sermon and sacred music. ‘This is the fourth 
Sunday on the ocean. 

May 16, Monday.---Cloudy and head winds. A swallow came on 
board ; was taken, but soon died. Some of our ornithologists pro- 
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nounced him a straggler from the coast of Ireland. A Solan goose and 
two ducks came wheeling past us. Our prospects of a short passage 
are still unpromising ; it will probably be extended to at least thirty 
days. Sea sickness has so far abated as to allow some zest to food. 
Among us all, there are but few unaffected by that affliction. Some 
have been on their feet but little the whole passage, and in fact the 
cabin frequently looks more like a hospital than a pleasure parlour. 
Soda water, gruel, soup, oranges, weak tea, and arrowroot, compose 
no small part of the steward’s operations. ‘The epicure is vexed when 
the bell summons his nauseating stomach to a table richly loaded with 
dainties of the choicest kinds. 

May 19, Thursday.—Up to this date the winds have continued 
adverse, and the prospect of a change very gloomy. The sun has 
scarcely appeared. Dark lowering clouds skirting, and at times co- 
vering the horizon, render the scene joyless. Occasionally a clear 
spot in the sky would exhibit the moon in day time, and appearances, 
for a moment, indicate fair weather; when, before the captain could 
apply his sextant to take a lunar observation, the whole would be 
obscured in clouds. 

May 20, Friday.—One month from home—calm all day—sun set 
brilliantly at eight o’clock. In this latitude it is twilight at nine. 
Spoke a British ship from Liverpool for Jamaica. The following 
day, hove the lead, and made soundings in five hundred and ninety 
feet water. Passed an American ship bound out. We are about fifly 
miles from the coast. Solan geese, gulls and various sea birds are 
sailing and fluttering around us, mingling their harsh screams in 
wild delight, which, with tufts of seaweed, indicate the proximity 
of land. 

May 23, Monday.—At break of day, near Old Point Kinsale, 
where the Albion met her fate in the year 1821; we kept well off; 
that melancholy event was owing to their being too near the coast. 
There had been a heavy gale off the coast, and to avoid being driven 
too far off, she ‘* hugged the shore” quite near, when on a sudden the 
gale ‘‘ chopped round” to directly the opposite quarter, which drove 
her among the rocks for want of searoom; a middle course would 
have, perhaps, given her sufficient ‘‘ sweep” to weather the storm. 
Who can pass this melancholy spot without feeling for the untimely 
end of so many estimable individuals? The sea being smooth, all the 
fishing apparatus was displayed, and we were soon loading the deck 
with quinch and other fresh sea delicacies. A ship hove in sight, 
bound outward---thinking it might be bound to our own country, we 
were quickly round the table at our writing apparatus. A pacquet of 
letters was soon made up: the boat launched, and as she came up, the 
letters were handed in---she was bound to Philadelphia. The follow- 
ing day, off Waterford, Ireland, another ship, bound for the same 
port, took charge of a like treasure for us, besides giving us an ample 
supply of fresh potatoes. We have not yet seena speck of land. 
Weather clear, and in the evening a most brilliant moon, playing on 
the surface of the deep, which is scarcely ruffled by the wind. 

May 24, Tuesday.—Foggy most of the morning---at times so thick 
that it was impossible to see but a few yards ahead; it would rise 
and curl over the deck, like thick smoke. In the afternoon, the sky 
cleared up, and as the Sun, with his golden cords, lifted up the curtain 
of fog, it exposed to view some Irish sloops, crossing from the coast 
of Wales. We are now off Cardigan Bay, Wales on one side, and 
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Turkar, the easternmost point of Ireland on the other. Rain forcing 
all into the cabin, the usual amusements make it a scene of cheerful- 
ness, mitigating the impatient complaints of our long imprisonment. 
Standing in the roundhouse, and listening to the operations on deck, 
I overheard our captain say to the first officer, ‘* This beats all the 
passages, I ever made at this season.” ‘ Yes,”’ in a hollow gruff 
voice, was the reply, ‘* this capsizes all the others.” 

May 25, Wednesday.--- Land ho!!’’ was the ery;---every body 
was on deck half dressed, with eyes goggling out and mouth wide 
open, to behold the long expected sight, which proved to be that 
welcome beacon to the mariner, called ‘'urkar Lighthouse, six miles 
distant, lifting its white form above the waters. It stands on a high 
rock, three miles from the shore, County Wexford, and in the south- 
east point of Ireland. It is a very serviceable and beautiful object. 
Early in the afternoon, as I was surveying the horizon, | saw a dark 
line of something uncommon, and on informing the Captain, he pro- 
nounced it a steamer. Many expressing a desire to embark in her 
for Liverpool, should she be bound thither, the captain, with his usual 
accommodating disposition, got everything in readiness for that pur- 
pose, the mailbags, boats, and messages. ‘Thirteen passengers soon 
shot up on deck out of the cabin, with their best clothes on, fierce for 
a ‘*go’’ as they called it. As the steamer seemed to be making off 
from us, we hoisted our signals and ensign, and waived our hats ; 
and on the discharge of a cannon from our bow, she turned her 
front around and stood for us. She proved to be the steamer ‘* Gip- 
sey,” from Waterford, bound to Liverpool. Her deck was covered 
with cows, sheep, men and women. She manned her boats and 
took off our baggage, and mailbags in one, and in the other a well- 
stowed bevy of passengers all in high glee. We are now one hun- 
dred and thirty miles from Liverpool. From the Gipsey we procured 
some fresh Irish butter, a choice luxury. ‘These steamers are con- 
tinually passing between England and Ireland---are strong, well-shaped 
seaboats, have two masts, schooner rigged, and sails with a tall 
chimneypipe throwing out large volumes of sluggish black coal smoke. 
The wheels are very small. ‘These steamers are ornamented with va- 
rious devices, but being enveloped in smoke, have a dingy appearance. 
Even the British flag, perched snugly at the peak, looks like a dirty 
rag. Our companions, safely decked, waived their hats and handker- 
chiefs, in salutation as the steamer rounded our ship on her voyage. 
We are now in the middle of St George’s Channel, thirty miles north 
of Turkar and fiftyfive from Holyhead, Isle of Anglesea. 

May 26, Thursday.—A beautiful morning---on both sides land in full 
view: on the right, the coast of Caernarvon, Wales, with Bardsey Island, 
the last retreat of the Druids; and on the left, the mountains of Wick- 
low, Ireland. Itis adead calm; the sails hanging lifeless against the spar, 
and the ship swinging about at the will of the current. Steamers are 
passing in great numbers, threading the horizon in every direction with 
long dark lines of smoke. Great numbers of craft lie sleeping on the 
mirror of ocean---evidences of an approach to a land of civilization, 
industry and power. It was impossible to avoid contrasting these first 
feeble evidences of that country we were approaching, with the store 
of images one inevitably brings with him, from our own stern, haughty, 
watchful, but dear republic. From my earliest days, I had heard 
England abused by stump speeches, wrangling jacobins, and Fourth 
of July orations—as the very swamp of all moral desolation, peopled 
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with men whose hearts had none of the kindred feelings of humanity: 
a race of tyrants, both king and subjects. I had seen her represented 
in a painting as a barren rock, enveloped in clouds of thick darkness, 
as if the genius of despotism was there revelling amid his spoils. 
These are old tricks of designing demagogues; who, to effect their 
own elevation and stamp with specific genuineness their political sen- 
timents, most recklessly and against their own knowledge of facts, 
direct their whole energies towards the prostration of all that is esti- 
mable both in individual and national worth. It seems to me that a can- 
did acknowledgment of the merits of other nations, and a kind feeling 
towards our fellow beings, without regard to language, religion, or 
geographical limits, is not incompatible with true love of country; and 
unhappy and unfeeling must that patriot be, who has his better feel- 
ings alloyed and soured by the ferment of prejudice, dislike, and 
hatred. If tyranny and slavery, and moral and political darkness, are 
capable of producing those splendid fruits, which you, on all sides, be- 
hold amid their ocean isle, in the fertile landscape, splendid mansion 
and embowered cottage, busy art, and bustling commerce, efficient ad- 
ministration of the laws, religion, social order, security in person, 
and the gains of honest industry; well may her sons boast of their 
loyal spirit, and be proud of their name among national fraternities. 

Saw a Steamer making towards us. Some of the passengers ex- 
pressed a wish to follow their companions, who left the ship the day 
previous, and were, ina few moments, in readiness. As she came near, 
the initials, W. IV. R., in gold letters, were visible on her flag, and 
wheelboxes. She proved to be the Warofiice packetsteamer ‘‘ Lee,”’ 
bound from Cork to Liverpool, and commanded by a lieutenant of 
the Royal Navy. ‘The commanding officer, in uniform, stood mounted 
on the wheelboxes with a ponderous brass trumpet in his hand, through 
which he would repeatedly blast his noisy command, until he brought 
her alongside. She took from us thirteen passengers, leaving myself 
on board, who did not feel disposed to * give up the ship,” merely to 
gratify a ridiculous impatience to touch the shore. In the course of 
the night, passed with a fresh breeze, the lighthouse in Holyhead, Isle 
of Anglesea. In the morning, the Skerries’ lighthouse, and the 
Isle of Anglesea, in full view on our right and the coast of Caer- 
narvon, over whose ironbound barrier, the solitary and huge Penman- 
maur stood frowning in stern majesty. In the afternoon shipped a pilot 
—a sturdy, fiery visaged veteran of the helm. He had hardly planted 
his foot firmly on deck, before he took a deep potation of brandy; and 
before waiting for its balmy effects, he graced it with another equally 
deep ; and his calls were so frequent, that our Commander prohibited 
his further use of it until reaching port. No pen can describe how this 
man did love liquor. _If the sublimity of joy would be witnessed in 
its glory, it should be seen in his eye and gracious aspect, as he'gurgled 
down his beloved draught, and when swallowed, and the cup drawn 
away from his mouth, standing in mute ecstacy, till its last titil- 
lations had died away in his throat, and its last fresh odour had evapo- 
rated. 

May 28, Saturday.----Off the mouth of the Mersey;---the coast 
of Cheshire in full view, on one side with its steeples, countryseats, 
and beautiful hedgerows. In front the village of Bootle, in Lancashire, 
embroidered amid luxuriant vegetation. ‘The view of land with its 
civilized aspect was welcome. A boatload of customhouse officers, 
came on board, and with lanterns prowled through every part of the 
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ship. We proceeded slowly along a very circuitous navigation, 
turning and serpentining most carefully, in obedience to the channel. 
Early in the afternoon, the tower of St Nicholas’ Church, with the 

most prominent edifices of Liverpool appeared towering above a thick 
moving sheet of black coal smoke, pouring forth from the fleet of 
steamers, stretched along the quays; thousands of flags were waving 
in the wind from the spires of churches, and prominent elevations of 
the town, and from the shipping in port, in honour of his Majesty’s 
birthday. When opposite to the gate of Prince’s Dock, a full 
view of this celebrated mart of commerce, with its forest of masts, 
greeted the sight, sketched in a long line on the Mersey---the quays 
lined with a dense mass of many thousands of both sexes, in their holi- 
day attire---watching the entry of our ship into the dock. The tide 
being favourable, the gates were opened and we were run directly 
into the dock, amid a hundred glittering banners of our country, se- 
cure from the ravages of the element---rejoiced at the termination of 
the voyage, amid the prospect of new scenes and enjoyments, and 
thankful to that providential guidance, that had conducted us to a port 
of safety. Yet, with what reluctance does one leave the ship! ‘There isa 
kind of melancholy feeling, as you desert the deck which you have 
trod in safety, through the perilous elements. It is impossible not to 
personify the beautiful structure and cling to it like a faithful friend: 
and never can | look upon her in after life, without greeting her pre- 
sence with the most sincere and friendly attachment. ‘The officer of the 
customs, politely allowing me without any bribery to take such 
clothing as I might wish for the following day, which was the Sabbath, 
I disembarked and wended my way leisurely along, until I joined my 
fellow passengers, in that excellent rendezvous of the traveller, The 
Star and Garter Hotel, Paradise Street. 


THE INDIAN’S STORY. 


By James Dixon. 


Besipe the darkly rolling waves Where, as our ancient prophets tell, 
Of that broad stream, whose waters flow In writhing woe, and wild despair, 
So proudly by our fathers’ graves, The coward and the traitor dwell. 


Now madly swift, now calm and 
slow ; 
Where our gray warriors’ sires were born, 
And where our aged mothers knelt, 
In the first light of childhood’s morn, 
A wild, gay boy I dwelt. 


O! now, as memory wanders back, 
I see my fatherland again— 

The frowning forest’s hidden track— 
The wild gray rocks—the sunny plain, 

The mighty river—dark and deep, 

With foaming rush and gentle sweep. 

It was a glorious forest land, 

Stretching afar on either hand, 

Rough as the noble race of men, 

Who dwelt in its deep vallies then, 

And awful in its wilder forms, 

When the great Spirit frown’d in storms, 

As that dark desert, bleak and bare, 


But when the gentle summer came, 
With sweet south winds and fruits and 
flowers, 
And birds of every hue and name 
Sung in the wild wood bowers, 
The spirit land beyond the sky, 
With all its sights and sounds of bliss, 
To the wild hunter’s heart and eye, 
Was not more beautiful than this! 


Morning upon the treecrowned hills 
Came from the ocean like a God! 

And mists from all our mountain rills, 
And dewdrops from the flowerclad 


8 
Gently and slowly rose on high, 
In fleecy clouds that w reathed and 
curled, 
And melted in the clear blue sky— 
The incense of the world! 
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But O! the loveliest, holiest hour 

Was when the sultry day was past, 
And over rock and tree and flower, 

The twilight’s gentle shade was cast: 
Then from the ancient forest trees 

Sweet sounds, like spirit voices came, 
And as they floated on the breeze 

The wearied hunter left his game ; 
And turning to the faroff west, 

The forest land of spirits, where 
The warriors of his nation rest, 

With eye upturned and solemn air, 
He offered up his evening prayer. 


With what a deep and nameless awe, 

A wild vague reaching of the soul, 
From heaven's unfathomed depths | saw 

The stars come forth, as darkness stole 
O’er hill and vale, and shadows played 
In rocky glen and flowery glade! 
A mingled sense of pain and fear, 

And deep delight and wildering thought, 
Sweet seraph voices in my ear, 

All—all upon my spirit wrought, 

Until with wildest visions fraught 
Almost to madness, [ could see 

Bright beings in the upper air, 
And with a blind idolatry, 

I knelt to them in prayer. 


There came a deep and withering change, 
Despairing love and bitter hate, 

The wild, fierce thirsting for revenge, 
That never can abate! 

O! marvel not this heart should yield, 

That never quailed on battlefield ;— 

There was a charm in that dark eye, 
That man could never break ; 

As well the spelJbound bird might fly 
The luring rattlesnake! 

Hers was no form of mortal birth, 

That lightning eye was not of earth, 

Or never had a heart like mine 

Knelt madly at so base a shrine. 


I met her in the forest wild, 
An Indian huntress bold and free, 
With a bright eye that sweetly smil’d— 
That smile was not for me! 
I left our father’s hunting ground, 
I chased no more the bounding deer, 
Her soft voice, like a spirit sound, 
Was ringing in my ear; 
And that dark eye, by day or night, 
Above, around in the still air, 
Where’er I gaze, still soft and bright, 
That sunny eye was there! 


From the far vallies of the west, 
A hunter, strong in heart and limb, 
Came to our land—a welcome guest— 
The maiden fled with him! 


Then came the thirst for vengeance—then, 
The longing that could not depart, 

The hate that ne’er could sleep again— 
Woe! for the traitor’s heart! — 

With panther step, and eagle eye, 
That fitfully and wildly shone, 

Like lightning in the snidnight sky, 
On through the desert lone, 

O’er rushing stream, and forest dim, 

And rocky glen, I followed him. 


I met him ina dark deep wood, 
My hand the glittering weapon clench’d ; 


The Indian’s Story. 


O God! I felt his false heart’s blood, 
And in the hot and reeking flood, 
My tiger thirst was quench’d! 


A deathlike torpour o’er me crept ; 
The burning passions in my breast, 

Love, and despair, and anger, slept, 
Like a volcano’s rest— 

I had no hope, no wish, no thought, 
No sorrow for my crime— 

But witha brain to madness wrought, 
I passed life’s morning prime. 


There came a prophet to our land, 
A stranger from a foreign strand, 
Pale as the moon, when through the deeps 
Of winter's cloudy sky she sweeps, 
And with a voice as soft and sweet, 
As lowtoned Zephyrs, when they greet, 
With balmy breath, and gentle kiss, 
The blossoms of the wilderness. 
In forest wild, and sunny vale, 
And by the river deep and broad, 
Where’er we roamed, that prophet pale 
Talked with us of his God. 
And with an humble look and tone, 
And hands outstretched, and earnest air, 
And soft blue eye that mildly shone, 
He knelt with us in prayer. 


He came to me, and with his low 
And solemn voice, that now I hear, 

With its soft tones and silvery flow, 
As when it melted on my ear, 

He sought the darkness of my woe 
With gentler thoughts to cheer. 


I told him of my blighted love, 

And hopes all wither’d in their bloom, 
And of the madness from above, 

And of the fearful gloom, 
That o’er my icy heart was cast— 

The deathlike torpour deep and strange— 
And with a fiendish smile, at last 

[ told him my revenge! 


With trembling frame, and changing cheek, 
And palsied tongue, that scarce could speak 
The shuddering horrour that he felt, 

The loathing of my sin, he knelt, 

And pour’d upon the desert air, 

With moving lips, a silent prayer. 


He ceased—and o’er his pale cheeks stole 
The crimson flush, that came and went,— 

The voiceless language of the soul— 
Fearfully eloquent! 

He took my cold hand in his own, 

And with a low and hollow tone, 

He told me that the murder stain, 

That, in my heart and in my brain, 

Had wrought that wild and maddening 

curse, 

The waters of the Universe 

Could never cleanse again : 

That even to the vengeful sky 

Arose that victim’s dying cry, 

That even in the silent air, 

His spirit hover'd 'round, 

And through disease and woe and care 

And sorrow's deepest gloom,— 

With every hellish sight and sound, 

Pursued me to my doom! 


Through all my spirit’s guilty track 
My bitter thoughts went thronging back; 
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I saw the bleeding victim there— 
As gaspingly he strove for breath— 
His dark eyes in his fierce despair 
Glazed in the pangs of death, 
And with a wild resistless force, 
Upon my soul all steep’d in blood, 
The unseal’d fountains of remorse 
Came sweeping like a flood! 


O! man can bear the writhing pain 
Of broken limb, or fever’d brain, 
And smile beneath the keenest pang 
Of Panther’s tooth, or Serpent's fang, 
But when the thought of cherished wrong, 
The half forgotten guilt of long 
Departed years, comes rushing back 
Upon the soul, oh! who can bear 
The anguish of the torturing rack, 
The shuddering soul’s despair? 


At length upon my heart and brain 
A milder sadness crept, 

And gentler passions woke again 
Within me, and—I wept! 

O heaven! I felt the murder stain 

That on my soul so long had lain, 
Cleansed by those scalding tears, 

That like a rushing torrent swept 

From the deep fountains where they slept, 
Through all my guilty years! 


A change upon my soul was wrought; 
By that pale prophet’s wisdom taught, 
How did my spirit wander forth, 
Upon the rushing wings of thought, 
O’er all this broad majestic earth, 

Like an unfetter’d eagle, when 
At length, upon the letter’d page, 
I read the burning thoughts that men 
Had written for an after age! 


To David Paul Brown. 


[ October, 


The mysteries of earth and sky 

Lay open to my searching eye, 

The stars that I had gazed upon 

With wildest awe,—the golden sun— 

The changing moon so cold and pale— 

The boding comet's fiery tail— 

1 traced them all through their hidden 
course, 

As I would trace a fountain’s source. 


Another change! with that pale priest, 

I left my father’s graves, 

And to his far home in the east, 

Went through the ocean’s waves! 
The boundless sky was over me— 
Around, the broad unfathom’d sea, 

O God! my words are all too weak, 
Its fearful majesty to speak, 

For gazing there [| dream’d that thou 
Wert visible on its awful brow! 


Long years have fled, I stand again 
Upon my native shore; 
The river through the flowery plain 
Runs gladly as before : 
I know its every bend and sweep, 
Where’er its sparkling waters leap, 
Or in the sunshine gently sleep, 
But oh! where stretching far around, 
The mighty forest darkly frown’d, 
A city rears its princely domes, 
And marble halls, and glittering spires ; 
No longer there the hunter roams, 
Aad in our desolated homes 
Quench’d are the council fires! 
And I, a houseless wanderer, stand 
A stranger in my fatherland! 


Enfield, Conn. 


TO DAVID PAUL BROWN, 


On receiving from him a beautiful copy of Virgil. 


BY A YOUNG LADY. 


To paint, with pencil dipt in living light, 

The storms of war and horrours of the fight, 

To sing of him, who, from his country driven 

By winds and waves, and by the wrath of Heaven, 
At length reposed, his toils and dangers o’er, 

Far from the confines of his native shore, 

‘To teach the arts of gentle Peace, and show 

The ground to labour and direct the plough, 

*T was thine, O Virgil! and thy fame shall be 

Firm as the rock, and lasting as the sea. 


And even now, when on thy humble bed, 

The gentle zephyrs play around thy head, 

Een now, when Spring, with rosy hand, has come 
To strew fresh flowers upon thy lowly tomb, 

The clustering tenants of the hive repair 

To kiss the flow’rets she has planted there ; 
There, all day long they hum their joyous lays, 
And, in glad accents, still declare thy praise. 


In these less classic days, our native shore, 
Though Virgil’s syren song be heard no more, 
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Yet boasts a heart, by noble deeds inspired, 

By virtue warm’d and by ambition fired. 

On him may Heaven its kindly influence pour, 
And choicest blessings on his pathway shower, 
May fame and glory o’er his lot be spread, 
And the three sisters weave the golden thread, 
Till, by Fate’s cruel scissors cut at last, 

The world, with all its cares and dangers past, 
Deep in the heart of some sequester’d glade, 
Or peaceful grove, his sacred dust be laid, 

By flowers perennial ever be adorned, 

“ By freedom honoured, by his country mourned.” 


THE AUTOCRACY OF PLUTUS. 


Anp why not of Pluto? The grim archdevil and the demon of 
gain, if not actually brethren, are at least cousins german, and ever 
prowl and plunder in company. The passions of eaci: are as closely al- 
lied as the sympathies of the world, with the pursestrings of Croesus. 
Their votaries and victims are of the same class and degree ; and, in 
respect to both, it has been uniformly observed that a wonderful con- 
nection and sympathy exists between the breeches’ pocket and the 
animal spirits, between indisputable wealth and very great respecta- 
bility ; one continually rises or falls, as the contents of the other 
ebb and flow; insomuch, that, from constant observation, we could 
venture to guess ata man’s current cash, by the degree of vivacity he 
has discovered in his conversation. When this cutaneous reservoir is 
flush, the spirits too are elate ; when that is sunk or drained, how flat, 
dull and insipid is every word or action! ‘The very muscles and fea- 
tures of the face are influenced by this obscure fund of life and vigour. 
The heart proves only the inert receptacle of the blood, and those 
grosser spirits, which serve for the animal function ; but the pocket 
is fraught with those finer and more sublime spirits, which constitute 
the wit, and many other distinguishing characters. 

We could tell how a certain poet’s finances stood by the very subject 
of his muse ;—gloomy elegies, biting satires, soliloquies, and transla- 
tions were certain indices of the res angusta ; as Pindaric odes, and 
pointed epigrams intimated a fresh recruit. Se a grave politician, who 
frequented a noted coffeehouse, when thesg pocket qualms were on 
him, used to give the most melancholy and deplorable account of the 
state of the nation; the increase of taxes, abuse of the public revenue, 
decay of trade, and excess of luxury were the continual topics of his 
discourse. But when the cold fit of this intermitting disorder left him, 
the scene was quite altered, and then he was eternally haranguing on 
the power, grandeur, or wealth of the nation. In short, this barometer 
of state always rose or fell, not as the quicksilver, but the current coin 
contracted or expanded itself within its secret cell. 

Under the influence of the same powerful charm, we have remarked 
a certain physician, in the chamber ofa wealthy patient, clear up his 
countenance, and write his prescription with infinite vivacity and good 
humour; but, in the abode of poverty, what a clouded brow—hopeless 
vibration of the head—and languor of the nerves! Like the sensitive 
plant he shrunk from the cold hand of necessity. Not that the doctor 
wanted humanity, but when a patient becomes caput mortuum, and 
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the anima sacculi expires, what sympathizing heart but must be sen- 
sible of so dire a change ! 

It is impossible to record a tenth part of the wonderful effects this 
latent source of life and spirits has produced on the animal economy. 
What smiles of complacency, and cringing adulation to Mr Bloodrich, 
who no sooner turns his back, than contempt and derision overtake 
him! What can this be owing to, but the secret influence of the di- 
vinity which threw a sort of awe and veneration about him? What 
but this magic power could have transformed Ned ‘i'raffick into a gay 
hidalgo, justice Allpaunch into a wit, ’squire Jolter into a man of taste? 
What but this could have given poignancy to the most insipid jokes, 
and weight to the most superficial arguments of alderman Heaviside ? 
What less than this divinity could make circumcision become uncir- 
cumcision; convert Gideonites to Christians, or Christians to Gideon- 
ites, Arthur Tappan into a philanthropist, or O—-ns H—-fl-—n 
into a gentleman ? 

It is this, that with more than tutelary power protects its votaries 
from insults and oppressions ; that silences the enraged accuser, and 
snatches the sword from the very hand of justice. ‘Towns and cities, 
like Jericho, without any miracle, have fallen flat before it; it hath 
stopped the mouths of cannon, and more surprising still, of faction and 
of slander and of---the sex ! 

It has thrown a sortof glory about the opaque skulls of justices 
and aldermen; it has imparted a dread and reverence to the ensigns 
of authority,---and strange, and passing strange to say, it has made 
youth and beauty fly into the arms of old age and impotence; given 
charms to deformity and detestation; transformed Hymen into Mam- 
mon, and the god of love into a satyr. It has built bridges without 
foundation, libraries without books, hospitals without endowments, 
and churches without benefices. It has turned conscience into a deist, 
honour into a pimp, courage into a modern hero, and honesty into a 
stockjobber. In short, there is nothing wonderful it has not effected, 
except making us wise, virtuous, and happy. 

Among all the vain and innumerable desires that actuate the human 
heart none is so predominant as the insatiable thirst after riches. To 
take a cursory view of mankind, we should undoubtedly be led to be- 
lieve Wealth the very summum bonum, and the only foundation of 
human felicity. What else could be an incentive strong enough to 
make them forfeit their ease—their quiet—thei: health—comfort, and 
liberty, or, what ought to be more precious than all—their virtue— 
their honour, and to prostitute their consciences to their avarice?’ What 
else, a temptation powerful enough to make them esteem a great for- 
tune more than unsullied innocence—a gilded treasure more than a 
bright understanding,---and the appellation of being possessed of more 
worldly wealth than their fellow creatures, to more than the praise of ex- 
celling them in virtue and principle? By what can they demonstrate a 
greater depravity and degeneracy of soul, than in making it the whole 
business of their lives---the entireemployment of the few fleeting hours 
of time, allotted by the Almighty for nobler and more important pur- 
poses, to add one heap of dirt to another, and to accumulate riches by 
all the mean and sordid arts of gain? 

Such men are more miserable than those in abject poverty; for, 
while the poor enjoy their homely fare in content, they deny them- 
selves even the very conveniencies of life; languish for what is their 
own, and starve while surrounded with plenty. 
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They would, if possible, turn all things into gold; and then are 
cursed with the fruits of what they so ardently coveted. They are 
as much dissatisfied with plenty as if they were in real want,---as 
greedy and as craving as if they had nothing, always contriving some 
new scheme to augment their store; and as anxiously studious how 
to preserve what they have gotten, restlessly vigilant by day, watchful 
and fearfui by night; envying those richer than themselves, and ha- 
rassing the poor; suspicious of being wronged, distrustful of their 
neighbours, tyrannical to their domestics, niggard to their children, 
and penurious to their wives, a curse to themselves, and a plague to 
all that have the misfortune to be near them. ‘They lose all participa- 
tion of pleasure, entail infamy on their name; and, through the vani- 
ty of having it said after their decease, that they died rich, or aggran- 
dized their family, run the danger of being eternally miserable, with- 
out reflecting that they must be responsible for all the injustice 
they have been guilty of in obtaining their riches and honours; and 
for all the mischief they may do those to whom they bequeath them. 
Every crime they influence, every vice they support, every passion 
they inflame, will be laid to their charge. 

Who can, without surprise, mingled with detestation, observe those 
possessed of ample estates, continually endeavouring to increase them ? 
and how frequently do we see the generality of men stop at no thing, 
be it ever so base, injurious or oppressive that may promote their de- 
signs? Such as are covetous of titles, and desirous of power, what 
will they not do to gratify their ambitious desires---what vile offices 
will they hesitate to perform---what servile submission will they not 
stoop to---what friend or relation will they not sacrifice—whom will 
they not ruin—what reputation will they not murder, to possess that 


grandeur, honour, power, or wealth they so much covet? And should 
they be so fortunate as to gain their wished-for enjoyment, they are 
still as far from being happy as before; for the more they have, the 
more they crave; and obtaining their wish, instead of diminishing 
their desires, only prompts them to wish for more. 


“ Thus all mankind place happiness 
In something they do not possess, 
That certain something unpossest, 
Corrodes and leavens all the rest.” 


But what will it avail a man in the day of death, to have amassed 
the greatest measure of worldly goods! and how must it corrode his 
avaricious soul to think that in death he must part with all his dearest 
enjoyments and hopes in this world! 

Let the tyrant Death assail a proud and haughty monarch with a 
mortal disease; and, though a kingdom was scarcely sufficient for him 
before, he is then confined to a chamber, and, after lingering a few 
days in anguish and misery, is removed to a still narrower home, the 
grave. ‘Those that loved and flattered him, now despise and fly from 
him—those that cringed, hate him. All grow weary, and long to get rid 
of him. What will rich robes signify to one who must now be confined 
to solitude and darkness? What will dainty provisions avail him who 
now can no more behold what was before his delight and pride? His 
choicest wines he cannot relish ; his Arabian perfumes he needs much 
still, and more than ever; but they cannot preserve him from the cor- 
ruption of the charnelhouse. Oh! sad and miserable end of human 
pomp and grandeur ! 
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That an avaricious man can never enjoy contentment, is an incon- 
trovertible truth; he is at enmity with all mankind. Avarice proceeds 
from comparing ourselves to others. Hence, envy arises, and itis that 
alone that inclines men to toil, till they are as rich as those whom they 
so much envy. Ambition begets envy; but, in the ambitious, it re- 
fines itself into a noble emulation, and forces those who are actuated 
by it, to do what may exalt them to an equal degree of honour with 
others ; this requires liberality and clemency, but the envy of the 
avaricious man makes him bribe, cheat, and oppress, in order to guin 
his ends. 

Since riches, therefore, are only productive of unhappiness, let us 
remember, that felicity entirely consists in inward peace and satis- 
faction of the mind, which alone are productive of those heartfelt 
pleasures that arise from a cultivated understanding, a sound judg- 
ment, arectitude of conduct, and an unpolluted conscience. * In cella, 
codice, Christo, there is peace,”’ said the sainted Monk ; in the abstrac- 
tions of philosophy, the visions of poesy, and the sweet affections of a 
gentle and unaspiring heart there is peace and blessedness, says 
the conscious spirit that ever relies upon itself. Let none adore 
wealth, nor fear poverty; consider the one as an actual good, nor the 
other as a real evil—but prize all the goods of this life according 
to their intrinsic value---and esteem the riches of the mind the only de- 
sirable acquisition. Virtue and prudence are more estimable treasures 
than the richest gems; and the right government of the passions infi- 
nitely preferable to the most absolute empire. 


THE LITERATURE OF OUR DAY. 


Tuat we are a nation of bookish men, is a fact proved by the amaz- 
ing multiplicity of works, which, independently of casual publications, 
issue hebdomadally, monthly, and annually, from the American press ; 
conveying alike to mansion and cottage the gems of thought and feeling ; 
and circulating knowledge so indiscriminately among all distinctions 
of society, that we may almost be said to have become ‘a people of 
words,”’ abandoning the refined pursuits of science and philosophy, for 
the gauds and glimmerings of superficial attainment and preposterous 
verbiage. 

Without commenting on the profound remark of the sapient Arch- 
bishop, who said that * the cultivation of the intellect is essentially im- 
moral and irreligious,”’"—it may be asserted, that there are those who 
maintain that this flood of intelligence has overwhelmed the strong- 
holds of ignorance and depravity, watering and fertilizing the fairer 
fields of knowledge and intellect :—that, consequent on so wonderful 
an increase of books, and so astonishing an enlightenment of the mul- 
titude, we are a more refined and moral people than our forefathers— 
positions which admit but a feeble advocacy, and which require the 
colouring of fictious extenuation to establish them: while, on the 
other hand, this favourite reasoning of our literati may be overthrown 
without the aid of misleading eloquence, or ingenious sophistry. That 
the irresistible deluge of learning, aided by the Protean press, has over- 
turned the throne of darkness and superstition, is not disputed; but 
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does not the same intellectual torrent also threaten to hide the Ararat 
of religion and morality, round which its waters are congregated? Has 
not the speculative philosophy, engendered by this great event, been 
productive of more evil than the priestly age of monastic trickery ? Has 
it not imparted to the very peasant just so much knowledge as leads 
him to doubt what wisdom would teach him to believe, and to arrogate 
equality when he should be grateful that he is no longer an European 
vassal ! 

It may be truly said, that in no previous era of our vernacular litera- 
ture was scepticism so predominant as in the present; for every metro- 
polis of the States may be considered as the focus of those hypotheses 
which extend their contaminating influence so widely. From the pert 
and presumptive infidel of the mercantile city, who wages audacious 
war with his Maker, down to the superficial mechanic, the Plato of the 
village, dispersing his dogmas to an illiterate auditory, scepticism more 
or less prevails ; and may it not be attributed to the indiscriminate use 
of books ?—to the degraded taste of the public mind, which, eschewing 
morality, feeds only on the fanciful and gross delineations of our most 
debasing passions ? 

The ‘‘ happy ignorance,” which marked the age of the abandoned 
Rochester and the reprobate Buckingham, preserved it from the pro- 
fanity which the indecent ribaldry and impiety of these men, coupled 
with their wit and talent, were so well calculated to promulgate; and 
they were the teachers of a doctrine which the community dared not 
believe. An infidel was then a prominent character in society, whose 
unhallowed daring inspired the people with horrour, in spite of the 
sanction given to it by an unprincipled and voluptuous court. In the 
days when a parish clerk was an oracle of learning, garnishing his logic 
with scraps of untranslatable Latin, and awing the populace of the ham- 
let by his profound acquaintance with intricate law—in the lauded era 
of the ‘‘ virgin queen,” when literature shed its rays on the warriour and 
the peasant, and when that genius was matured and rewarded, whose 
emanations will exist ‘for all time,’’— infidelity had a fragile footing; 
and where the baneful tree was at all nurtured, it took root in no igno- 
ble soil; it was the gloomy misconception of some giant in learning, 
enveloping himself in darkness and doubt, and whose awful errour was 
generally succeeded by an awful repentance. But, in this boasted age 
of philosophic light, every smatterer in metaphysics is an unbeliever, 
prefacing his attacks on ** The Everlasting’’ with the cant of, the acqui- 
sition of power accompanying the ‘‘ march of mind.”” Without bring- 
ing into the arena of discussion the profundity of Locke, or the facts of 
Newton, they contend that the Sacred Word is a lie; and, scofling at 
all history and tradition, they measure an inspired work by mortal 
judgment,—bounded and contracted by that very Being whose behests 
they madly attempt to confound and refute. 

As evidence that the opinion of our moral superiority over our pre- 
decessors is a fallacy, we may adduce the labours of those virtuous 
men whose names adorn the archives of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, as an antithesis to some of the satiating productions of our 
own day. In theology, and all the learning depending upon it, what 
greater names than Usher, Pierson, Stillingfleet, Barrow, Clarke, and 
many others? In philosophy, Bacon, the monk, his namesake, the 
Viscount of St Alban’s, the celebrated Boyle, the sagacious Hooke, the 
acute and accurate Dr Edmund Halley? In mathematical knowledge, 
besides some of the learned men already mentioned, the great Dr Wal- 
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lis, the judicious Oughtred, the sagacious Harriot, Lord Merchiston, Sir 
Christopher Wren, Professor Gregory, and, to conclude with the 
greatest, the incomparable Sir Isaac Newton? Among poets, Sh ake- 
speare, Milton, Butler, Dryden, and Pope, have secured to themselves 
a reputation as lasting as our language. In what are styled the belles 
lettres, Sir Philip Sydney, Sir William Temple, Dr Burnet, the ele- 
gant Addison, the Dean of St Patrick’s, the Bishop of Cloyne, and 
many others, will be read and admired as long as men have any relish 
for good sense, and a just delight in seeing it happily expressed. ‘To 
these we might add a long catalogue of names, distinguished by their 
writings of various other kinds, such as the learned and judicious Sir 
Walter Raleigh, the profound Hobbes, the able and accurate Locke. 
How refreshing to turn from the puerilities where nature and language 
are tortured into distortion, and imagination is taxed for incidents of 
outrageous novelty, to the contemplation of the writings of Addison, 
Johnson, and Goldsmith! Ever the advocates of morality, their essays 
invariably tended to inculcate its practice; and whether the weapon of 
poignant satire, or the allurements of poetical allegory were employed, 
it was their godlike aim to teach mankind a reverence for virtue. But 
these resplendent stars have shot from the hemisphere of letters; and 
their successors have introduced ‘*a new school’’ of prose, teeming 
with every feeling and affection, save that which points us to a higher 
hope than humanity offers to our afflictions. 

Even the novels of the last century expatiated on the importance of 
the ‘* regulation of human actions,’’ and were generally loud in their 
deprecation of immorality. Our modern critics have often sneered at the 
amiable weaknesses of Richardson, though he transcendently outshines 
them; for his humble talents were employed in the cause of virtue. 
But now, instead of his gentle pourtraitures of goodness—instead of those 
beautiful depictments of future happiness succeeding our earthly tur- 
moil, which the elegant Addison was accustomed to paint, in the colour- 
ing of hope, and with the pencil of truth, we may lay the scene of the 
majority of cur contemporary delineations, in the aptly denominated 
hell of a fashionable street in London; in describing which, t’ ¢ author 
dwells on the fascination of the dice—but he does not warn his readers 
of the danger attending a love of them; he pictures his hero as accom- 
plished in sophistry and seduction, but does not express his abhorrence 
of these vices; he describes the desperate meeting with the offended 
brother of his victim, in which the seducer falls or triumphs, as the 
whim hurries the novelist; but the narrator ‘‘points no moral” for the 
heart; the acmé of his descriptions is the gentility of the gamester’s 
oaths, and the fascination that lurks in the curl of his mustachios. 

Another writer comes before us as a satirist; but ere we have waded 
half way through his three hotpressed octavos, we discover, that, in- 
flated with vanity, he egotizes his own talents and attainments, and 
boasts of his acquaintance with nobility, his reforming earnestness being 
assumed for the facility which it affords him of displaying what he de- 
nominates the “fashionable world.”” We are perplexed in following 
him through the labyrinth of high life, for there is no resting place 
for the tired fancy, nature being totally excluded in his delineations. 
He exists and expatiates but in the atmosphere of gas; amidst the 
ceaseless roll of chariots; in the boxes of the opera; or in the rouged 
and plumed assemblage of that farce of supreme folly, a route. His 
powers of imagination are taxed in pourtraying the lineaments and cha- 
racteristics of the hero and heroine of an intrigue ; he dwells on their 
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accomplishments and fascinations; and his deprecation of their errings 
is mixed with regret that fate had not united them to each other. ‘The 
abused affection of a husband is palliated, and his wrongs eloquently 
extenuated, Having dosed us with his tedious sentimentality, he closes 
the sickening scene with an elopement, and finishes with a sympathetic 
ebullition at the fate of the lovers. Such is the refined morality of the 
modern Adam Blairs, Glenalvons and Falklands ! 

A third writer assumes a loftier flight, and gives us a paradox of some 
noble mind fraught with inexplicable misanthropy. Disgusted with his 
fellow men, he secludes himself in a gloomy mansion, darkened by 
cheerless woods, and a hundred or two pages are occupied in reciting 
his moody sensibilities. He finds no charm in harmonious nature; and, 
**to every form of beauty blind,”’ his jaundiced vision shapes a thousand 
fantasies. Religion he treats with “lofty scorn; and his soul shud- 
ders at the minutest dereliction from the institutes of fashion, and 
shrinks at the approach of rusticity. We are invited to sympathize in 
his lonely suffering, as he walks in melancholy beneath the inspiring 
moon, and eyes the cataract, into which he longs to rush, and end his 
** fitful fever.”’ ‘The cheering moon brings to him no alleviation of the 
gloomy wakefulness of the night; the sun of unclouded noon shines on 
his rich domain, but moves him not to gratitude: the evening throws 
its soothing lustre on the scene, but he is silent and sullen. 

The authour describes the voluminous library of his mysterious Lara, 
as replete with all the glowing imaginings of fictious love which poets 
have conceived, from ancient Ovid to modern Moore; but he tells us 
not, that in a neglected niche of that depository is an humble volume, 
the perusal and application of which would remove his carking cares, 
and heal his proud disease, which he affectedly fancied to be immedi- 
cable. Such are some of the compositions which characterize the lite- 
rary taste of the nineteenth century. 

Though this misapplication and abuse of genius exist more flagrantly 
and extensively in the prose department of letters, yet poetry has not 
escaped the contamination. ‘The brilliant exceptions of the few moral 
bards who have been impiously satirized for transforming the Mount of 
Parnassus into ‘ Zion’s hill,’’ will not atone for the errours of the many 
who have given their lyres to forbidden themes. We may blush at the 
comparison of the poets of our own day with those of the departed cen- 
tury ; when, from the most exalted and popular, down to the most ob- 
scure and unknown, morality was more or less applauded in their songs. 
Had Cowper existed in our day, he would have written a moral Dun- 
ciad, dwelling on the offences and infirmities of his brother bards. 

Leaving their ‘‘ own delightful home,” with its inexhaustible trea- 
sures of varied rurality, and eschewing the rustic annals of native inci- 
dent, our fashionable minstrels transport their imaginations to other 
lands, which fluctuating taste has invested with temporary popularity. 
Italy, and her classical antiquity,—Spain, and her romantic chivalry,— 
are made subservient to the poet’s distempered fancy, and he weaves 
their vivid tints into a web of fantastic hues, strangely blended and con- 
torted. Such erratic propensities of the muse are at variance with that 
polished feeling which prompts the poet to 


* Approach that bower 
Where dwelt the muses at their natal hour,” 


to intertwine the flowers of his heart with the clustering vines, which 
hide the devastations of Athenian magnificence ; and to melt with me- 
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lancholy sorrow, amidst the spoils of ‘‘ the seven hilled city.”” These 
are the prerogatives of tutored genius, which present a contrast to those 
yearnings of poesy, on which some of our popular bards found their 
fame. Led by vapid fashion, they offer up their effusions on the altar 
of Erato, and pour forth their adulations to the quivered god, as if he 
were immortal, and earthly love immutable. In spite of the mushroom 
applause which attends these harpings, they are only mementoes 


‘« Of talents made 
Haply for high and pure designs, 
ut oft, like Israel’s incense, laid 
Upon unholy, earthly shrines.” 


Were we to interrogate the most eminent of moral poets, Wordsworth, 
on the exuberance of nature in furnishing materials for poetry, how 
brilliant would be his replication? In the fire of his inspiration, he 
would give us a picture of rural life, and prove to us that the theme was 
inexhaustible. His poetic pencil would sketch a rude and wood enve- 
loped cottage; the piety and simplicity of a hoary father; the watchful 
love of an anxious mother; the cheerful virtue of a lovely daughter ; 
and the joys and sorrows of the rustic trio. How minute would he be 
in his natural depictments, from the fernclad hill, by the highway, to 
the knotty and gnarled elms which shelter the restless rooks ; from the 
cottage mantelpiece to its little library, with its well conned tracts and 
ancient bible; from the linsey robe of the daughter, to the spacious hat 
and oaken staff of her venerable sire. You might smile at his singu- 
larity in sojourning in such an abode, but there he gathers the pearls of 
wisdom ; and in these nooks of quiet nature, plumes his pinions for a 
heavenly flight. Imagine him in such a retreat—in the consciousness 
of his boundless fancy, his eyes would kindle with seraphic fire; and 
he would declare that our days are too ‘‘ few and evil” to learn those 
lessons which Nature can teach. He would enthusiasticly apostrophize 
her in all her changes, rejoice with her budding trees, and mourn with 
them when they shed their golden tears. ‘The autumnal moon throw- 
ing her snowy light across the hills, silvering some ivied ruin with her 
radiance, and developing the complicated hues of the fading forest, 
creates for him a poetic Eden. ‘The landscape is subservient to his 
“fine frenzy,” as completely as is the canvas to a painter; and, by the 
power of his moral alchymy, he gives to the most repulsive objects 
features of order and beauty. Constituting his muse ‘‘ the handmaid of 
religion,”’ he instructs our understanding coévally with delighting our 
fancy. We may wonder at his so rigidly secluding himself from the 
world ; but the words of his great prototype may be aptly applied to the 
eremite of song— 


* Stillest streams 
Oft water fairest meadows; and the bird, 
That flutters least, is longest on the wing.” 


Finally, may it not be concluded from these observations, that as- 
severations of our virtuous supremacy over our progenitors are assump- 
tions which we cannot justify ’—that in our contemporary literature, 
frivolity and scepticism abound in place of moral excellence ?—that we 
have lost, almost irretrievably, that relish for ethical dissertation possess- 
ed by our literary predecessors ?—that our belles lettres is corrupted by 
sentimental innovations which weaken the energies of true taste ?—and 
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that these lamentable deviations have their origin in the universal ad- 
vancement of letters in the nineteenth century? These premises es:a- 
blished, our ideas naturally recur to the remedy—a panacea, the exist- 
ence of which is obvious, but whose application to so extensive and 
deeprooted a disease involves a question so complex and philosophical, 
that its demonstration is as difficult as was the enodation of the compli- 
cated knot tied by the heathen Gordius. 


THE INUNDATION.* 


By Marcus Briatir. 


os a SS ES. oa 


cere 


** Si queris Helicon et Burin, Achaiecos urbes, 
Invenies sub aquas.” 


Catmep were the waves upon that sunny shore, 
Whose mountain peaks from ocean rise no more ; 
And gently as the winds that woo’d the deep, 
The shaking ripple almost sunk to sleep ; 

Far glancing o’er each shadowy creek and bay, 
On the bright water’s crest the moonbeams play, 
On all the thousand graceful waves, which cur 
O’er caves of coral, and o’er banks of pearl ; 
And with a light serene, and purely bland, 
Gleam’d coldly on the white and glistening sand. 


engaran 


On Buris’ watchtower burns the beaconlight, 

To guide the last ship from the wellwon fight ; 
The ship which bore their young and gallant chief, 
Whose He of joy and triumph was but brief ;— 
Torn from its company, and tempest tost— 

His bark alone was almost mourned as lost ; 
And that red fire’s lurid and flickering blaze 
Had ceased to shed its warning welcome rays, 
But that hope brightened over dark despair, 

And love had warmed the fairest of the fair 

To feed the fuel, and the watch to keep, 

To guide her lover o’er the dangerous deep. 

The hum of joy and music on the breeze, 

And glancing fights from gilded argosies, 

And, from the distant city, festive strains 

Came mellow’d in the midnight, o’er the plains. 
The massive temples, ae with votive shrines, 
Were dimly seen in long columnar lines ; 

And citron groves, whose scent beneath the moon 
Would fade before the sultry sun of June, 
Breathed forth their odour on the balmy gale, 

As sweet as is young love’s first whisper’d tale; 
And in their vista’d walks, or shadowy nooks, 
Or on the flowery margins of their brooks, 

Ten thousand hearts were each with joy astir,— 
Alas !—alas !—what were they all to her? 

She sat beside the beaconlight alone, 


' 


* The authour refers to the ancient tradition that the space now occupied b 
the Atlantic ocean was formerly the scite of a vast continent called Atlantis, 
whose inhabitants were a refined and powerful people. This continent, say the 
ancients, was overwhelmed by a sudden and wongieta inundation. 
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Like to a statue of the cold grey stone ; 

And looking anxious to the placid skies, 
Seaward again, she strain’d her aching eyes ; 
Shudder’d to think that firmament might lower, 
And hear the soft sea dash against the tower. 


Uprose the morn, and with returning day, 

A vessel labour’d on its watery way ; 

Groaning along the waves, in weary plight, 
Shatter’d she was, but more from storm than fight. 
As men escaped from famine and from wreck, 
Her crew all worn and wasted, on the deck, 

With eyes of fondest hope and ardour gaze, 

To see the land’s first rising like a haze ; 

Striving whose eyes shall far outstrip the gale, 
Whose lucky voice shall give the welcome hail. 
Farthest advanced upon the plashing prow, 

Was he, the chieftain, of the laurel’d brow; 

Dear thoughts of home were crowding on his breast, 
His country’s glory, his affections blest. 

In thought he clasped his weeping bride, and heard 
Of her wild welcome, each faint murmur’d word. 
“I saw a speck beyond yon fleecy cloud, 

Shaped like a warriour’s mantle, or his shroud— 
Again—ah no—’t is gone—yet it appear’d, 

As if the haven of our hopes we near’d. 

Oh, let us gods! more happy breezes get, 

Bound onwards, vessel!—why delays she yet?” 


On sailed that ship for many a lingering day, 

But found not Buris’ tower and shelter’d bay; 

On sail’d that woeful ship, through foul and fair, 
Till hope gave way to wondering despair ; 

And on each sunken cheek, more pale and wan, 
Gaunt famine ended, what despair began. 

Parched by the beams which gladden all mankind, 
And wither’d by the dry, unvarying wind ;* 
Alone, upon the interminable sea, 

That gallant crew passed from their misery— 
Slow drooping, one by one, they fell and died : 
The last was he, the chieftain—of the bride. 

Her name faint breathed, proclaim’d his spirit gone, 
The gale arose—the vessel drifted on, 

Her freight the dead, her mariners pale ghosts, 
essheay ber lifeless crew to distant coasts ; 

To fester where the Tropic’s ocean rolls, 

Sink in the deep, or freeze beneath the poles. 


But, where is she, the watcher through night’s hour, 
Who fed the beaconlight on Buris’ tower ? 

And when the moon had waned, and blushed the morn, 
Where the fair city!—where the bride forlorn ? 

The citron groves have vanished with the plain, 

The argosies no longer press the main,— 

Why loadeth not the hum of life, the air? 

The pillar’d pomp of Grecian temples—where ? 
Calm, in the starry stillness of that night, 

When hearts were joyful, and when eyes were bright, 
Unwarned by thunder’s roar, or lightning’s flame, 
Yawn’d the wide gulf, the Inundation came. 


* “Dry unvarying wind.”—These mariners were sailing in the trades. 
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The morn rose lovely as the night before, 

But shone not on a vast and fertile shore; 

The sunlight, sleeping on the western waves, 
Brighten’d above a nation’s watery graves ; 
O’er many a a Ee home, and happy soul, 
Wide, whelming leagues of briny ocean roll ; 
And soft the billows smiled, as infant’s sleep, 
O’er joys and woes, ten thousand fathoms deep. 


WALPOLE’S LETTERS.* 


Or all the English letterwriters, Horace Walpole is unquestionably 
our greatest favourite, on account of the liberal manner in which he 
throws open to our observation his whole life and character, although 
as a chronicler he was often flippant, perverse and vindictive, and as 
a litterateur, neither lofty in his genius, nor profound in his knowledge. 
The graphic pencil of the authour has drawn a complete picture of the 
man. His thoughts, habits, and pursuits, his little vanities and lofty 
speculations, his trifling friendships and deep resentments, the profes- 
sions of his lips and the workings of his heart, are pourtrayed upon the 
glowing canvas. We are admitted to his most private retirement; we 
converse with him in his most familiar moments. Every feeling may 
be traced to its source; every action imputed to its motive. Not a 
week, scarcely a day, is suffered to escape the delicate touches of the 
artist. ‘The shifting scenes of existence are accurately delineated. 
We turn over a few pages, and pass from the brilliant anticipations of 
youth to the feeble querulousness of age. Like Mirza, in the vision, 
our eyes are fixed upon the bridge of life: we see a slender figure 
emerge from the crowd, and pass rapidly over the trapdoors at the en- 
trance ; friends gather around him ; laughter follows his steps; sudden- 
ly “‘a change comes o’er the shadow of our dream ;’’ the same figure 
is still before us, but his bearing is altered; one by one his companions 
have dropped off; gradually his pace has become more uneven and de- 
crepit; faint, and weary, and almost alone, he maintains a kind of hob- 
bling march upon the broken arches, and at length sinks through into 
the ocean of eternity. 

Our first acquaintance with Walpole commences at Cambridge, where 
we find him associated with persons of a very different temperament, 
whose whole view, he says, is confined to a punctum, cujus nulla est 
pars : 


Their time a moment, and a point their space. 


Allusion, however, frequently carries us back to the solitary allées of 
Houghton, where he wandered when all his soul was tuned to pleasure 
and vivacity; and to Eton, where he spent the beginning of his Roman 
history (as he tells us) in the Asylum, or conversing in Egeria’s hallowed 
grove; not in thumping and pommelling King Amulius’ herdsmen. 
We catch the spirit of his sensations on a visit to the Christopher: sen- 


* Letters from the Hon. Horace Walpole, to the Earl of Hertford, during his 
Lordship’s embassy to Paris; to which are added, Mr Walpole’s Letters to the 
Rev. Henry Zouch. London: Charles Knight. Letters of Horace Walpole, 
Earl of Orford, to Sir Horace Mann, British Envoy at the Court of Tuscany, 
ete. Edited by Lord Dover. New York: George Dearborn. 1833. 
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sations which he compares to those of Noah just returned again into 
his old world. 


‘* By the way, the clock strikes the old cracked sound—I recollect so much 
and remember so little—and want to play about—and am so afraid of my play- 
fellows—and am ready to shirk Asheton—and can’t help making fun of myself 
—and envy a dame over the way that has jnst locked in her boarders, and is 
going to sit down in a little hot parlour to a very bad supper, so comfortably !” 


We are soon introduced to gayer society. We travel in his com- 
pany over France and Italy. We weep over a spaniel devoured by a 
wolf in the passage of Mont Cenis, (‘‘the prettiest, fattest, dearest 
creature !’’), and rail at the barbarous solitude of Radicofani,* where 
he borrows the only pen in the place which was in the possession of 
the governour, and had been used time out of mind to write the parole. 
It is sent him under the conduct of a serjeant and two Swiss, with a re- 
quest to return it when he should have done with it. On revisiting 
England, we are transported to his tub of forty pounds a year at Wind- 
sor, with a room for General Conway at the butt end; and, finally, 
settle at Strawberry Hill, which will ever live and look green in his de- 
scriptions. 


* You perceive by my date that I have got into a new camp. It is a little 
plaything house that I got out of Mrs. Chenevix’s shop, and is the prettiest 
auble you ever saw. It is set in enamelled meadows with philagree hedges :— 


A small Euphrates through the piece is roll’d, 
And little finches wave their wings in gold. 


Two delightful roads, that you would call dusty, supply me continually with 
coaches and chaises ; barges as solemn as barons of the exchequer move under 
my window; and dowagers, as plenty as flounders, inhabit all around.” 


Walpole was a professed lover of the country, and of retirement. 
But he loved the country as he hated politics, that is, he loved and hated 
alternately as the mood varied. ‘Though he pretends to despise his 
** palace dans la rue des ministres,” (Arlington-street,) it was there that 
he generally fixed himself during the London season. Indeed his fond- 
ness for Nature was directed rather to the dress than to the person. 
He could not, like Cowper, ‘‘ spend whole days and moonlight nights 
in feeding upon a lovely prospect,” 


As if the moving time had been 
A thing as steadfast as the scene 
On which he gazed himself away. 


* Radicofani still remains as rude and uncivilized as when Walpole visited 
it. “ From La Scala we toiled up epeneney interminable hills, till at last, con- 
trary to my expectations, we reached the top of the wild and savage mountain 
of Radicofani. It was heaped with tremendous ruins of nature. All around 
huge blue fragments of basaltic rock were strewed so thickly, as in most places 
wholly to conceal the surface of the earth. When exposed to view, between 
these heaps of scattered rock, it was quite bare, and looked as if from creation 
it had never borne one blade of grass. Dark barren hills of stone, rising all 
around us, met our eye in every direction ; it is impossible to conceive a more 
desolate scene. It seemed as if the beings that inhabited it, must, of necessity, 
partake of its savage nature; and the aspect of those we saw well accorded 
with its character.”—Jitome in the Nineteenth Century. 
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It was Strawberry Hill, in its greenness and floweriness, when the li- 
lacs, and syringas, and nightingales were in full bloom and brilliant 
song, that excited the admiration and kindled the enthusiasm of its mas- 
ter. He might have applied to himself, with truth, the beautiful stanzas 
of his friend Gray; with whom, as with most of his friends, he con- 
trived to quarrel lustily ere they had fairly begun their European tour. 


Risit et ver me, facilesque Nymphe 
Nare captantem, nec ineleganti, 
Mane quicquid de violis eundo 
Surripit aura ; 


Me reclinatum teneram per herbam ; 
Qua leves cursus aqua cunque ducit, 
Et moras dilci strepitu lapillo, 
Nectit in omni. 


At Strawberry Hill, however, his most delightful letters were writ- 
ten: letters which abound in pleasing associations and local allusions. 
We are placed on terms of intimacy with the whole neighbourhood ; 
from the old woman, who, after her evening potations, regularly fancies 
her house beset with thieves, and causes minute guns to be fired, to the 
gentle and amiable Lady Suffolk, whose last moments are so affectingly 
described. It was here that he chiefly resided in the decline of life. 
Here he awaited the slow approaches of old age; beginning with his 
first attack of gout, and rapidly drawing to a conclusion at the date of 
his last letter, six weeks before his death, in which his former vivacity 
breaks out occasionally through the dimness of fourscore years. 


‘* My oldfashioned breeding impels me, every now and then, to reply to the let- 
ters you honour me with writing; but, in truth, very unwillingly, for | seldom can 
have anything particular to say; I scarce go out of my own house, and then 
only in two or three private places, where I see nobody that really knows any- 
thing, and what I learn comes from newspapers, that collect intelligence from 
coffee-rooms—consequently, what I neither believe nor report. At home, I see 
only a few charitable elders, except about eighty nephews and neices of various 
ages, who are brought to me once a-year, to stare at me as the Methusalem of 
the family; and they can only speak of their own contemporaries, which inte- 
rests me no more than if they talked of their dolls, or bats and balls. Must not 
the result of all this, Madam, make me a very entertaining correspondent? And 
can such letters be worth showing? or can liane any spirit, when so old and 


reduced to dictate? Oh! my Madam, dispense with me from* such a 


task, and think how it must add to it to apprehend such letters being shown. 
Pray send me no more such laurels, which I desire no more than their leaves, 
when decked with a scrap of tinsel, and stuck on twelfth-cakes that lie on the 
shopboards of pastrycooks at Christmas. I shall be quite content with a sprig 
of rosemary thrown after me, when the parson of the parish commits my dust 
to dust. 


Such was the life of Horace Walpole, as sketched by his own hand. 
We almost recognize in him the original of Zimri, 


* Not one, but all mankind’s epitome.’ 


The author of the ‘ Castle of Otranto’ did not disdain the patient in- 
vestigation necessary to write the ‘ Anecdotes of Painting.’ The votary 
of fashion was an equally zealous worshipper at the altar of Virta; and 


* Walpole was not unfrequently guilty of grammatical errors. 
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shone with as much distinction at sales and auctions, as in the drawing- 
room of the princess Amelia, or at the loo-table of the Duchess of 
Grafton. ‘The lover of private anecdote sometimes aspired to play the 
politician, and to 


* Ride in the whirlwind and direct the storm’ 


of contending factions. It is principally under this last character that he 
appears in the first of the referred publications, which chiefly consist of 
letters addressed to the Earl of Hertford, English ambassador at Paris, 
during the administration of Mr Grenville, in 1763. ‘This nobleman was 
the son of Lord Conway, and grandson of Sir Edward Seymour, Speaker 
of the House of Commons. Lord Hertford was the only brother of 
General Conway, Walpole’s most intimate friend. He married the 
daughter of the Duke of Grafton and sister of Lady Caroline Peters- 
ham, who forms so prominent a feature in the party at Vauxhall.* 
Walpole calls his cousin a prude, by which he probably means a man 
of quiet religious habits, and relates that at his marriage great pains 
were taken, and taken in vain, to keep “‘ old Sir Robert,” whose style 
was not purity itself, within the bounds of decency. But what prudery 
can stem the torrent of custom? We are informed in another letter, that 


“The company played at Lady Hertford’s last week, the last night of her 
lying-in, till deep into Sunday morning, after she and her lord were retired.” 


It was at Ragley, the seat of the Earl of Hertford, that Walpole dis- 
covered and brought to light the Conway Papers. His account of the 
mode in which he spent his time at this place exhibits him in an 
amusing point of view, and serves to show how vain he felt at uniting 
in himself the various and opposite talents and acquirements for which 
he is celebrated. 


‘You cannot imagine how astonished a Mr Seward, a learned clergyman, 
was, who came to Ragley while I was there. Strolling about the house, he 
saw me first sitting on the pavement of the lumber-room with Louis, all over 
cobwebs, and dirt, and mortar; then found me in his own room on a ladder, 
writing ona picture; and, half an hour afterwards, lying on the grass in the 
court with the dogs and the children, in my slippers and without my hat. He 
had some doubt whether I was the painter or the factotum of the family ; but 
you would have died at his surprise, when he saw me walk into dinner drest, 
and sit by Lady Hertford. Lord Littleton was there, and the conversation 
turned on literature; finding me not quite ignorant, added to the parson’s won- 
der; but he could not contain himself any longer when he saw me go to 
romps, and jumping with the two boys: he broke out tomy Lady Hertford, and 
begged to know who and what sort of a man I really was, for he had never met 
with anything of the kind.” 


A few letters from Horace Walpole to Mr Zouch are given at the 
end of the London volume. ‘The Rev. Henry Zouch was the elder bro- 
ther of Dr ‘Thomas Zouch, better known in the literary world. Henry 
principally dedicated himself to the performance of his duties as a cler- 


* The suicide Marquis of Londonderry was the grandson of Lord Hertford. 
“At the time of the marriage of Lord Castlereagh’s mother, her father, the 
Earl of Hertford, was lord-lieutenant of Ireland: and Lord Castlereagh was 
brought up in England among the Seymours; and Lord Oxford’s letters will 


prove that he gave early indications of great talents.”——Sir E. Bridges’s 
Recollections. 
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gyman, a country gentleman, and a magistrate, in all which characters 
he was highly exemplary. He published several works connected with 
these avocations, particularly on the management of prisons, and on 
other points of police. He had, also, in his earlier days, been a poet; 
and these letters show that he was well acquainted with the literary 
history and antiquities of his country. Having lived in close intimacy 
and friendship with Mr Walpole’s friend and correspondent, William 
Earl of Strafford, it is probable that through him he became interested 
in Walpole’s pursuits, and disposed to contribute his assistance to- 
wards the perfection of the ‘Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors.” 
This assistance is properly acknowledged by Walpole in these letters, 
which partake the nature of those written by him to Mr Cole. It 
must be confessed that the correspondence of Walpole is, in this re- 
spect, of greatly inferiour interest to that of Cowper. Under the con- 
duct of the antiquary, we traverse barren fields of critical investigation 
and historical disquisition. ‘The author of ‘The Task” casts upon 
our shoulders a portion of his mantle; and leads us through flowery 
paths, ‘like the enchanted hero of a romance, who sees beautiful cas- 
tles, woods, and meadows; and, at the same time, hears the warbling 
of birds and the purling of streams.’’ Whether he translates Homer in 
our company, or engages in the labours of composition, or ‘‘ seizes a 
minute by the tail, and holds it fast,’”’ while he satisfies the demands of 
his correspondents ; we experience the full pleasure of poetic pains ; 
and taste the sweets of that balm poured by employment into the 
wounds of the stricken deer, who withdrew from the haunts of men, 
and from the clamour of the hunters 


‘To seek a tranquil death on distant shores.’ 


The letters to Lord Hertford are written with great spirit. Not a 
person is introduced but his whole history is unfolded to our view: and 
the bare mention of a name frequently developes an entertaining anec- 
dote or an interesting piece of information. Lord Hertford seems to 
have entered into a kind of family compact with Walpole, and engaged 
to furnish him with the news of Paris, upon condition that he should 
receive in return an account of the events which took place at London, 
and more particularly of parliamentary proceedings. Walpole fulfilled 
his part of the engagement with admirable skill. He was fully quali- 
fied for the task by his extensive connections ; and it was his constant 
practice to take notes of the speeches. 

Here we have the memorials of an age that has almost faded from 
recollection. The bon-mots of Selwyn, Edgecumbe, and Townshend 
are preserved only in fragments ; and of the bright galaxy which adorn- 
ed the court and city, little more than the names remain. Lady Coven- 
try, Lady Waldegrave, the Countess of Ailesbury, and the Duchess of 
Richmond have vanished, and, but for the pen of Walpole, would be 
forgotten. It is melancholy to think of what they were; it is awful to 
meditate on what they are. We know, that, if there be no transmigra- 
tion of souls, there is at Jeast a transmutation of bodies: that our mor- 
tal frame soon moulders to dust, and that this dust is converted into 
other substances—into animals, plants, stones, and grosser matter. 
‘*Why may not imagination trace the noble dust of Alexander, till he 
find it stopping a bunghole?”” Happy, indeed, are the fortunes of that 
fair penitent who is condemned to no heavier doom than to be cut down 
ina blade of grass, or to flutter in an aspen leaf. Where is now the 
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gay, the graceful, the airy Horace Walpole? Perhaps he blossoms in 
his own laburnums, or sings in his favourite nightingales ; or it may be 
that he is transformed into a relic, and regarded as a piece of veritable 
antiquity by his brother antiquaries. Wherever he exists, under what- 
ever shape he may lurk, our grateful remembrances will attend him, for 
the many wearisome hours which his playful humour has enlivened, 
and caused to pass as lightly as the sweetest season of enjoyment. 





THE AUTUMNAL NIGHT. 


°T 1s night in Autumn, and, methinks, the clouds, 
That waft the storms of equinox, along 

The heaven of wan and troubled light, uplift 
Their countless shapes of mystery and might, 
On which the watcher of Endymion now 

Not e’en a glimpse of her pale beauty casts,— 
As erst, they rose o’er Athens, when, condemned 
By all profaneness and impure desires, 

The Titan evils of a rebel time, 

The Attic sage, amid the sobbed farewells 

Of his disciples, drank the hemlock cup. 

His spirit, for his birthage and the men 

That by their deeds blasphemed it, all too pure, 
Shrined in its sanctuary thoughts revealed 
Unto no other in dim heathendom 3 

And as his calm benign eyes through the folds 
Of the earth-brooding tempest saw the realms 
Where immortality to one sole Gop 

Hymned anthems in felicity of love, 

He blessed the few who dared be just, when Hate, 
(Deferred, till from the holy Delian Isle, 
Which neither birth nor death might desecrate, 
The pilgrim barque brought the Theori home,) 
Reigned, amid idols, with archdemon power. 
Then, with the gentle sadness of the good, 
His soul forgave the foes that wrought his fate, 
Callias, Anytus, and the viper bard, 

Famed Aristophanes—and prayed in peace ! 
Thus, casting from his tried and weary heart 
Sorrow and sin, and giving back to earth 

The passions born of dust, the Martyr Sage 
Ascended unto Being’s fountain stream 

To meet the mercy he so greatly gave. 


With such a night around me, let me tread, 
In these far years, his path, and clothe my thought 
With a forbearing patience under wrong, 
Neglect, rebuke and ill rewarded toil; 
That so, like the aurelia, I may rise 
From dust, and be a winger of the air! 
Bereavement’s lone lamenting tears, and gleams 
Cast from the memory of the dead, were all 
The rainbows of my childhood: harsh behest 
And bitter blame begot in solitude 
The mood of melancholy; shadowed rills, 
And forests mantled with fantastic vines, 
And peaks the lightning made its home, became 
The accustomed haunts of boyhood that ne’er knew, 
In bondage, the free sunny thoughts of youth. 
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(Hate’s serpent tongue hath ever on me shed 

Its poison, and with lidless vigilance 

Storied the trials of the fatherless 

In the dark volume of its deep revenge.) 

Then, with but one in all the world to love, 

I burst the thraldom of my orphan days, 

And wandered forth to live in antique lore ; 

Yet anxious present, pale remembrance, clouds 
Prophetic gloomed along the deathless page 

And hoarded in my heart their oracles. 

From the magnificence of power, the charm 

Of poesy and visions of old pomp, 

I woke to feel the friendlessness of earth 

And know myself a homeless pilgrim here. 

Then manhood came; the walla stirred round my way, 
And Time’s ambition, eagle-eyed, I saw 

Was man’s one worshipped idol, yet I sought 

No fellowship, but shunned the strife that sears 
Youth’s bosom with the torch that guides to fame. 
Fame! ’t is the dew-hour’s solitary dream, 

The sighed breath of the midnight, heard alone 
By mocking phantoms whose reply is—death ! 
Fame ! ’t is the madness of consuming thought, 
Toiling in tears, aspiring in despair, 

That steals in Love’s delirium, o’er the brain, 
And, while it buries childhood’s purest joys, 
Wakes manhood’s agonies to sleepless life! . 
Fame! ’t is the voice of sepulchres, to earth 
Uttering the praises of the gone—the hymn 

Of the - a shrouded, over pale decay, 

And sounding to the spheres the name of him 
Who loved unloved and trusted traitor hearts, 
Whose bread was bitterness, whose years, a curse! 
Fame! ’t is the sanbow o’er the abyss of Time— 
A glance can melt it into showers of tears! 

A glacier, hanging from a shattered peak— 

A breath can bring the glittering ruin down! 

A dream of glory with the seraphim— 

Death’s shadows gather round it in the dawn ! 


Therefore, I sought not power but peace, and love 
Was my heart’s paradise—the guiltless home 
Of all my wandering and tumultuous thoughts. 
But that was blighted by the breath of hate, 
And the relentless perjuries of men 

O’erspread the mirrored mind with tempest clouds. 
The hues of morn and evelight, virgin buds 
Kissed by Aurora, woods, beneath whose wings 
The fragrance and the music of glad life 
Breathed, and the myriad charms that solitude 
Folds ’mid the throbs of its deserted heart, 

Yet o’er me hold dominion; but the light 

Of their first beauty, and the tenderest voice 

Of Nature, throned in holy ministries, 

That, in my earlier days, fell on my soul 

Like seraphim revealings, wear not now 

The magic loveliness which memory feels. 
Torrents of wrongs and calumnies, hurled out 
From the Gehenna of revenge to fall 

Upon the Hinnom of the world, have raised 

In me the spirit of a dreadless scorn 

And multiplied contempt of human thoughts, 











A Lecture on Beards. 


And these, with thee, O Nature! mingle not. 
But Time hath its atonement though I sink 
Beneath the burden of blaspheming speech, 
And die beneath the Upas in my youth ; 

And to the Avenger of far ages now 

I do devote the ruined shrine, and raise 

The incense of a spirit dimmed by tears, 

Yet visited in loneliness by hymns 

Of heaven and stars of glory wandering down. 


A LECTURE ON BEARDS. 


Permit me, Lector! to lecture you on a subject which I do not re- 
member to have seen discussed by any of the celebrated writers of an- 
tiquity, and which few or none of the moderns have deemed worthy of 
their serious attention. It is a subject which Aristotle himself, that 
admirable naturalist, has deemed unworthy of his acumen; and which 
Titus Livy has not once mentioned in any of his decades. 

The subject, which forcibly impressed itself on my ideas this morn- 
ing, during the operation of shaving, is nothing more or less than that 
of beards. Beards, you will say !—what can possibly be said on this 
most barren of all topics, except to execrate the necessity of razors? I 
shall endeavour to convince you that the subject has been hitherto 
shamefully neglected, and that it contains far more pith and energy than 
the world has been willing to suppose. 

The word beard, saith the celebrated Casaubon, is derived from bard, 
under which denomination the poets of former ages generally passed. 
These personages, for want of a barber, constantly suffered the hair 
upon the chin and upper lip to increase to its full natural length, from 
which custom this excresence acquired the appellation of beard, because 
the bards encouraged its growth by their example. 

However, Salmasius, Heinsius, Aldrovandus, Julius Scaliger, and 
several other learned men are of a different opinion. ‘‘'The word beard,” 
say they, ‘‘is undoubtedly derived from bear, an animal often met with 
in the forests of America, and by no means unknown in many parts of 
Europe and Asia. The bear has been noted for a tuft of hair upon his 
chin, strikingly analogous to what we call the beard in the human 
species.” Hence, then, comes the name, by only adding the letter d, 
as in the former case they interpolated ane. But, ‘if any one should 
presume to deny that bears have beards,” says the acute and celebrated 
Bentley, ‘‘ he must be extremely ignorant, not only in the history of ani- 
mals, commonly termed zoology, but must have been criminally negli- 
gent in perusing the story of David, the son of Jesse, as preserved in 
the Jewish records; for there, we are expressly told, that ‘a bear 
was caught by the beard, and afterward smitten with the edge of the 
sword.” 

Beards, however, are like turnips and devils’ verses—they may be 
interpreted backwards. Mark now the radicalism of the vegetable, 
and give us credit for our erudition. The word turnip, or turnep, 
comes from tornatus napus, and identifies the globular shape of that 
wellknown root. ‘Turnips in France and other countries have the spin- 
dle form of the parsnip, pastinaca napus. Napus, alias Rapus, is trans- 
lated, in old English, navew, navow (Fr. navet, provincially navot,) as 
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if from naphus. The numerous branches of the napi, naphi, rapi, and 
raphani family are so interwoven in horticultural pedigrees, that Pliny 
seriously asserts, that they change often from one to another— utrius- 
que semen in alterum mutatur.’ 

Beheld the conclusion—so it is with beards! But, alas! their meta- 
morphosis is even greater than this; they are like that artificial Greek 
line, which is sometimes found written upon fonts, and will read the 
same, both backward and forward. Such fantastical inscriptions are 
called Devils’ Verses; and the most extraordinary of those, and perhaps 
not possible to be imitated, is the monastic Latin verse 


Sacrum pinque dabo, non macrum sacrificabo, 


in the old cloisters of San Marca Novella, at Florence, applied to 
the sacrifices of Abel and Cain. The above is adapted to Abel,—but, 
read backward, and altering the punctuation, it will produce a penta- 
meter applicable to Cain; thus 


Sacrificabo macrum, non dabo pinque sacrum. 


Thus far the critics and scholiasts. I come now, in the first place, 
to enumerate the several grand divisions of beards. Beards, at Jeast to 
a superficial observer, are, in their essence, similar. It is therefore 
from the colour only, which is nothing more than a quality, that we can 
make the several distinctions, for we must reason only from what we 
know. Beards, therefore, may be primarily divided into black, yellow 
and red; and to these I shall speak, each in its turn and order, only 
premising that Nature seems to have entertained a moral antipathy to 
the colour of blue in her distribution of beards. What was the foun- 
dation in the eternal reason for this antipathy, is not for me to say, 
neither will I be so bold as to assert that a total negation of blue beards 
is absolutely the case in rerum natura, inasmuch as a wild man with a 
blue beard is said to have been actually caught in a trap, in the desolate 
and mountainous parts of the kingdom of Poland. Why a sample of 
this man’s beard was not sent to be deposited in the cabinet of curiosi- 
ties belonging to the Philosophical Society in Philadelphia, we cannot 
determine. I come now to the first division of my subject, which was 
to say something on the excellence of black beards. 

And here I cannot be sufficiently thankful, that I myself, who am 
gifted to talk thus learnedly on so new and intricate a subject, as 
this, am also blessed with a beard of this most excellent colour and 
order. Beards of the other three divisions may, without doubt, have 
their particular and individual merits, but I do assert, and I defy any 
man to prove to the contrary, that all the male worthies of antiquity, 
the Alexanders, the Pompeys, the Scipios, etc., were all men of your 
right glossy black beards. Should you ask me what Nature saw in 
this colour, or rather in this absence of all colour, that she should make 
it, in this case, the criterion and standard of so much excellence ; I an- 
swer, that black bodies are ever observed to absorb the largest quantity 
of solar rays. ‘Thus, by a natural and easy analogy, the blackness of 
the beard gives us to understand that your blackbearded men have suck- 
ed in the largest quantity of the divine intelligence, or that fine ethereal 
matter which is said to constitute the souls of the animated creation, 
and according to the distribution of which we become capable of the 
different degrees of wisdom and valour. Rejoice then, ye men of black 
beards, in being so particularly distinguished by the patron of all excel- 
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lence; but take not the merit to yourselves, inasmuch as your beards 
have not been spun with the distaffs of this world, neither have your own 
hands twisted them, even as a thread of silk is twined. Now to pro- 
ceed to the second head of my discourse, videlicet, the yellow beards. 

I am always particularly upon my guard in my dealings and con- 
nections with this second class of beards ; and sorry I am that it is not in 
my power to plunge the whole race of the yellowbearded into the stain- 
ing pot of blackness itself, yea, into the pickling tub thereof, thereby dar- 
kening their beards even as mine own is darkened !—I have, upon many 
occasions, observed that yellow beards are for the most part vehemently 
inclined to overreaching, schism, rebellion, and other evil works, which 
are not convenient. Whether this be owing to a natural thinness of the 
blood, which transmits too many aqueous particles into the small tubes 
of each particular hair, and thereby deadens those virtuous principles 
which are so apparent in black beards, and thus prevents them from at- 
taining to the same degree of maturity ; or whether dame Nature, when 
she was busy in spinning out beards from her invisible distaff, kept a 
pinch of snuff between her thumb and forefinger, and therewith soiled 
the thread, I shall not pretend to determine ; but certain it is, that yellow- 
bearded men are addicted to numerous evil practices. 

But the red beard is, of all others, the most mischievous and intole- 
rable. The ignified, or fiery particles, which are contained in the 
whole mass of the blood of man, and which are equally disseminated 
throughout the entire human system, do, like the base and worthless 
individuals of a nation, sometimes find means to form and collect them- 
selves into certain globules or juntos of hot sanguinary matter, and 
these globules, again uniting, do at length become formidable in the re- 
gions bordering on the heart ; whence, mounting aloft with extreme ra- 
pidity, they pass the narrow channel of the jugular vein, and soon after, 
seating themselves in the vicigity of the brain, produce daring designs 
and mad purposes of treasons, murders, and what not ?—Here, then, 
they propagate and bring forth abundantly other fiery particles, precise- 
ly of their own nature and temperament, till the region of sentimental- 
ism and intelligence is overstocked. They then make a disposition to 
emigrate, and finding no other outlet, pass into the great world through 
the barbicular tubes; and hence, red beards acquire their dangerous 
menacing appearance. ‘There is something so terrible and shocking in 
this species of beards, that I must beg to be excused from dwelling any 
longer on so disagreeable a subject. I sincerely pity the man whom 
Nature has thus distinguished to his own detriment. Such a one is fit 
for treasons, stratagems, and spoils—the shaking of his beard is terrible ; 
let no such beards be trusted! Perdition abides in their wanton waves ! 


THE FOURTH YEAR OF MAGA. 


With the publication of this number, Maga concludes three years of 
severe periodical toil. Under what auspices the work commenced, by 
what labours it has been and will be sustained, and over what remorse- 
less and vindictive, but still baffled foes, it has triumphed—the public 
already know. We shall not repeat the address of our last anniversary ; 
nor honour the most drivelling, loathsome and abhorred of all mis- 
creant calumniators by referring to them or their silly and wornout 
falsehoods. We shall not waste our time-—- 
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— “‘In contemned strifes 
With those vile Ibides, those unclean birds, 
That make their mouths their clysters”— 


But move on, undiscouraged and undismayed, over all impediments and 
obstructions—- 


—“‘High and aloof, 

Safe from the Wolf’s black jaw and the dull Ass’s hoof.” 

‘¢ To stand within the shot of galling tongues 
Proves not your guilt; for could we write on paper 
Made of those turning leaves of heaven, the clouds, 
Or speak with angels’ tongues, yet wise men know 
That some would shake the head, though saints should sing: 
Some snakes must hiss, because they ’re born with stings.” 


We are no Hawkesworth ready to cut our throat because bloated 
Envy hisses its poison at us; nor even disposed to sink down in des- 
pondency because a literary Bobadil, a professor of billingsgate, assails 
our character. Our newspaper press has been long degraded and dis- 
graced by uneducated, unprincipled and unmannered creatures, whom 
it would be to honour to compare with the itinerant Charlatans that 
lecture on temperance, abolition and fanaticism, or with the jugglers in a 
puppetshow. Vulcans, cobblers and cowherds aspire to guide us in 
the world of letters ; the dregs and offals of the garret and kitchen send 
their reeking odours into the drawing room! One’s senses may be dis- 
gusted by the ordours of the ‘ portentous cubs’—but really, it is too much 
to expect one’s thoughts to dwell on their obscenities. 


‘“‘ The shaftis of fooles are soon shot out, but from the merke they stray.” 


The author of anything, which merits to survive a generation, would 
be indeed undeserving his fame if the profane crew, the licentious horde 
of liars by trade had power over his heart or his head. No one can aec- 
quire distinction in literature without feeling the contumelies to which 
envy, and the perilous persecution to which hatred will subject him. 


“ Anger is cruel and wrath is vexatious, but who is able to stand before Envy?” 


We have resisted injustice and warred with violence too long to be 
affected now by anything the unprincipled can conceive or the un- 
holy can utter. Irredeemable slaves to the Prince of Lies, they must 
fulfil their compact and wallow forever in their guilt, though the very 
devil despises them and their offerings. We do not look for repentance 
or even remorse in these helots of hinnom; their blasphemies are ho- 
sannahs. With fear and trembling, they work out their own ruin, for 
they know it is beyond their power to daunt or deter us, or even to cast 
a shadow over the sunshine of that success, which, in defiance of all 
interested opposition, has attended, and still attends us. With sincere 
regrets, therefore, that Satan has cursed himself with such company, 
we leave the miserable creatures to the tender mercies of their master. 

Even in the worst of times, when all possible evils had accumulated 
around us, our worst foes could not accuse us of any desire to conciliate 
their animosities or propitiate their prejudices : 


“* They, that have incensed me, can in soul 
Acquit me of that guilt. They know I dare 
To spurn or baffle them.” 
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And, by the permanent establishment of a work beyond their influence, 
we have done both. 


‘*Let that mad dog Detraction bite till his teeth be worn to thestumps: Envy! 
feed thy snakes so fat with poison till they burst!” 


Never was our Magazine so well supported and established as at 
this moment. The cares, labours and solicitudes, attendant upon such a 
periodical in this country, are, of course, constant and almost infinite; but 
we are sustained by a noble array of subscribers, which includes many 
of the most gifted and eminent men in the Confederacy. We are proud 
to acknowledge such as our coadjutors in the great cause of American 
Literature, while we rejoice that our endeavours are not left without 
honour and reward. 

We are still under the necessity of postponing several articles which 
we intended to present to our readers; but engrossing business has 
hitherto prevented the fulfilment of our design. We cannot refrain from 
referring to the poem of ‘The Mermaid’ in this number, as indicating 
great fancy and tenderness of feeling in a young and ill-fortuned author. 
Its errours of versification are frequent and obvious, but these may be 
easily corrected, whereas the mens divinior can never be acquired, if 
originally withheld. We should be happy to receive more prose arti- 
cles from our correspondents, though we think highly of the poetry of 
many. Our own labours would be much relieved and the attractions of 
the work increased by such communications. 


THE JUSTICES OF DELPHIA.* 
(Extracted from a newly discovered but charred poem of Cratinus. )t 
Persona. Demos (the People) and Dicast (the Justice.) Loquuntur. 


Demos. Why, call you this judging, with your grasping and grudging, 
And grinding the face of the poor? 
I had as lief, for my sins, be me into binns, 
’ 


And be badgered with lippards,¥ all gore! 


* Delphia was the celebrated metropolis of Oreadsylvania. 


{ ‘‘ Among the wonderful treasures of genius and learning which the excava- 
tors of Herculaneum and Pompeii have developed, perhaps not the least valua- 
ble are some fragments of this ancient and admirable poet of the golden days of 
Attica. Contemporary with Aristophanes, he contributed, in codperation with 
that great genius, to reprehend what he could not reform, and to ridicule what 
was past all remedy. In digging through a solid battlement of lava, the work- 
men struck upon the roof of a large and splendidly furnished mansion, which, as 
they laboriously threw aside the molten earth and rocks around it, displayed its 
treasures—namely, statues, frescoes, amphore, lavers, shrines, and, more pre- 
cious than all, the rarest and most beautiful manuscripts of the happiest age of 
literature. But, alas! all modern skill could not preserve the latter in their integ- 
rity ; completely charred by the desolating element, in which they were buried, 
they defied both the art and caution employed to decypher and restore them— 
and thus have we forever lost gems of incalculable value. One of these was 
a satiric poem by Cratinus, evidently of great merit: yet only a few lines could 
be preserved, and those by no means connected with the obvious tendency of his 
topic.” 

{ It appears to have been the instinct, in ancient times, of the badger to pro- 
vide food for Uic leopard—as the jackal does for the lion ; and both would have 
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Gentle Demos, say not so—human justice, you must know, 
Is reward or revenge, as it fees us; 

And if the archon* place us, the devil himself can’t disgrace us, 
For his imps are the tipstaffs that please us. 


Ho, ho, ho, Master Clutcher! think you men will let a butcher 
Lop off limbs for a millerman’s revel, 

And not mix up the bartram with the old christian’s fat ham— 
And the spice of thy brother,t the devil ? 


I care not how you throw the sin in, so I have wine and women, 
And crime —— coins to tempt me; 
y 


For I am throned 


Faction’s foree beyond the power of all remorse, 


—Stab—pay—and I ’1] exempt thee ! 


OBITUARY. 
JOHN MARSHALL, LL.D. 


CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
(Condensed from the National Portrait 
Gallery. 


Jonx Marsnatt was born in Fau- 
uier county, Virginia, on the 24th of 
ptember, 1752, and died in Philadel- 
phia, July 6th, 1835, in the eightieth 
year of his age. His father was Tho- 
mas Marshall of the same State, who 
served with great distinction in the 
revolutionary war, as a colonel in the 
line of the continental army. Colonel 
Marshall was a planter of very small 
fortune, and had received but a narrow 
education. These deficiencies, how- 
ever, were a 34 supplied by the gifts 
of nature. His talents were of a high 
order, and he cultivated them with 
great diligence and perseverance, so 
that he maintained throughout his 
whole life, among associates of no 
mean character, the reputation of being 
a man of extraordinary ability. No 
better proof need be adduced to justify 
this opinion, than the fact that he pos- 
sessed the unbounded confidence, ad- 
miration, and reverence of all his chil- 
dren, at the period of life when the 
were fully able to appreciate his wort 
and compare him with other men of 
known eminence. 


Colonel Marshall had fifteen chil- 
dren, all of whom, females as well as 
males, possessed superior intellectual 
endowments. Jonn was the eldest 
child; and was, of course, the first to 
engage the solicitude of his father. In 
the local position of the family, at that 
time almost upon the frontier settle- 
ments of the country, it was, of course, 
that the early education of all the 
children should devolve upon its head ‘ 
Colonel Marshall superintended the 
studies of his eldest son, and gave him 
a decided taste for English literature, 
and especially for history and poetry. 
At the age of twelve he had transcribed 
Pope’s Essay on Man, and also some 
of his moral essays. The love o 
poetry, thus awakened in his warm 
and vigorous mind, never ceased to 
exert a commanding influence over it. 
He became enamoured of the classical 
writers of the old school, and was in- 
structed by their solid sense, and their 
beautiful imagery. In the enthusiasm 
of youth, he often indulged himself in 
poetical compositions, and freely gave 
up his hours of leisure to those deli- 
cious dreamings of the muse, which 
(say what we may,) constitute some 
of the purest sources of pleasure in the 
gay scenes of life, and some of the 
sweetest consolations in adversity and 


gone without their symposia and their nymphs but for the ingenuity of the for- 
mer and the famishing ferocity of the latter. 


* The governour, in ages less enlightened than our own, possessed the power 


of appointment to office during life! 


If anything could poison a justice, it must be the ozolian fat of a brother 
alderman : but their souls and bodies are cased in impenetrable mail. This ap- 
pears by the confession of the Dicast—who avers that he will do all things to 


procure wine and women. 
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affliction, throughout every subsequent 
period of it. 

The contrast, indeed, is somewhat 
striking between that close reasoning, 
which almost rejects the aid of orna- 
ment, in the juridical labours of the 
Chief Justice, and that generous taste, 
which devotes itself with equal de- 
light to the works of fiction and song. 
Yet the union has been far less un- 
common than slight observers are apt 
toimagine. Lord Hardwicke and Lord 
Mansfield had an ardent thirst for 
general literature, and each of them 
was a cultivator, if not a devotee, 
of the lighter productions of the 
imagination. 

There being at that time no gram- 
mar school in the part of the country 
where Colonel Marshall resided, his 
son was sent, at the age of fourteen, 
about a hundred miles from home, and 
en under the tuition of a Mr Camp- 

ell, a clergyman of great respectabi- 
lity. He remained with him a year, 
and then returned home, and was put 
under the care of a Scoteh gentleman, 
who was just introduced into the parish 
as pastor; and resided in his father’s 
family. He pursued his classical stu- 
dies under this gentleman’s direction, 
while he remained in the family, which 
was about a year; and, at the termina- 
tion of it, he had commenced reading 
Horace and Livy. His subsequent 
mastery of the classics was the result 
of his own efforts, without any other 
aid than his grammar and dictionary. 
He never had the benefit of an educa- 
tion at any college, and his attainments 
in learning were nursed by the solitary 
vigils of his own genius. 

About the time when young Mar- 
shall entered his eighteenth year, the 
controversy between Great Britain and 
her American colonies began to assume 
a portentous aspect, and engaged, and 
indeed absorbed, the attention of all the 
colonists, whether they were young or 
old, in private and secluded life, or in 
political and public bodies. He enter- 
ed into it with all the zeal and enthu- 
siasm of a youth, full of love for his 
country and liberty, and deeply sensi- 
ble of its rights and its wrongs. 

In the summer of 1775, he received 
an appointment as first lieutenant in a 
company of minute-men enrolled for 
actual service, who were assembled in 
battalion on the first of the ensuing 
September. In a few days they were 
ordered to march into the lower coun- 
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try, for the purpose of defending it 
against a small regular and predatory 
force commanded by Lord Dunmore. 
They constituted part of the troops 
destined for the relief of Norfolk; and 
Lieutenant Marshall was engaged in 
the battle of the Great Bridge, where 
the British troops, under Lord Dun- 
more, were repulsed with great gal- 
lantry. The way being thus opened by 
the retreat of the British, he marched 
with the provincials to Norfolk, and 
was present when that city was set on 
fire by a detachment from the British 
ships then lying in the river. 

In July, 1776, he was appointed first 
lieutenant in the eleventh Virginia re- 
giment on the continental establish- 
ment; and, in the course of the suc- 
ceeding winter, he marched to the 
north, where, in May, 1777, he was 
promoted to the rank of captain. He 
was subsequently engaged in the skir- 
mish at Iron Hill with the light in- 
fantry, and fought in the memorable 
battles of Brandywine, Germantown, 
and Monmouth. 

That part of the vor line, 
which was not ordered to Charleston, 
(South Carolina,) being in effect dis- 
solved by the expiration of the term of 
enlistment of the soldiers, the officers 
(among whom was Captain Mar- 
shall,) were, in the winter of 1779- 
°80, directed to return home, in order 
to take charge of such men as the 
State Legislature should raise for 
them. It was during this season of 
inaction, that he availed himself of the 
opportunity of attending a course ot 
law lectures given by Mr Wythe, atter- 
wards Chancellor of the State; and a 
course of lectures on natural philo- 
sophy, given by Mr Madison, Presi- 
dent of William and Mary College, in 
Virginia. He left this college in the 
summer vacation of 1780, and obtained 
a license to practice law. In October, 
he returned to the army, and continued 
in service until the termination of Ar- 
nold’s invasion. After this period, and 
before the invasion of Phillips, in 
February, 1781, there being a redun- 
dancy of officers in the Virginia line, 
he resigned his commission. 

During the invasion of Virginia, the 
courts of law were suspended, and 
were not redpened until after the capi- 
tulation of Lord Cornwallis. Imme- 
diately after that event, Mr Marshall 
commenced the practice of law, and 
soon rose into distinction at the bar. 
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In the spring of 1782, he was elect- 
ed a member of the State Legislature, 
and, in the autumn of the same year, 
a member of the Executive Council. 
In January, 1783, he married Miss 
Ambler, the daughter of a gentleman 
who was then treasurer of the State, 
and to whom he had become attached 
before he left the army. This lady 
lived for nearly fifty years after her 
marriage, to partake and to enjoy the 
distinguished honours of her husband. 
In 1784, he resigned his seat at the 
council board, in order to return to the 
bar; and he was immediately after- 
wards again elected a member of the 
Legislature for the county of Fauquier, 
of which he was then only nominally 
an inhabitant, his actual residence 
being at Richmond. In 1787, he was 
elected a member from the county of 
Henrico; and though at that time 
earnestly engaged in the duties of his 
profession, he embarked largely in the 
political questions which then agi- 
tated the State, and indeed the whole 
confederacy. 

Immediately after the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
Mr Marshall formed the determination 
to relinquish public life, and to devote 
himself to the arduous duties of his 
profession. A man of his eminence 
could, however, with very great diffi- 
culty adhere rigidly to his original re- 
solve. The State Legislature — 
in December, 1788, passed an act al- 
lowing a representative to the city of 
Richmond, Mr Marshall was almost 
unanimously invited to become a can- 
didate. He continued in the Legisla- 
ture, as a representative of Richmond, 
for the years 1789, 1790, and 1791. 
During this period every important 
measure of the national government 
was discussed in the State Legislature 
with great freedom, and no inconside- 
» pable acrimony. On these occasions, 
Mr Marshall vindicated the national 
government with a manly and zealous 
independence. 

After the termination of the ses- 
sion of the Legislature, in 1791, Mr 
Marshall voluntarily retired. But the 
events which soon afterwards occur- 
red in Europe, and extended a most 
awakening influence to America, did 
not long permit him to devote himself 
to professional pursuits. The French 
revolution, in its early dawn, was 
hailed with universal enthusiasm in 
America. In its progress for a consi- 
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derable period, it continued to maintain 
among us an almost unanimous appro- 
bation. a causes conduced to 
this result. Our partiality for France, 
from a grateful recollection of her ser- 
Vices in our own revolutionary contest, 
was ardent and undisguised. It was 
heightened by the consideration, that 
she was herself now engaged in a 
struggle for liberty, and was endea- 
vouring to shake off oppressions under 
which she had been groaning for cen- 
turies. The monarchs in Europe were 
combined in a mighty league for the 
suppression of this new and alarming 
insurrection against the claims of le- 
gitimacy. It was not difficult to fore- 
see, that if they were successful in this 
enterprise, we ourselves had but a 
questionable security for our own in- 
dependence. It would be natural for 
them, after having completed their Eu- 
ropean conquests, to cast their eyes to 
the origin of the evil, and to feel that 
their dynasties were not quite safe, 
(even though the Atlantic rolled be- 
tween us and them,) while a living 
example of liberty, so seductive and so 
striking, remained in the western he- 
misphere, 

It may be truly said, that our go- 
vernment partook largely of the gene- 
ral interest, and did not hesitate to ex- 
press it in a manner not incompatible 
with the strict performance of the du- 
ties of neutrality. Mr Marshall was 
as warmly attached to the cause of 
France as any of his considerate coun- 
trymen. 

After the death of Louis XVI., feel- 
ings of a different sort began to mix 
themselves, not only in the public 
councils, but in private life. Those, 
whose reflections reached beyond the 
events of the day, began to entertain 
fears, lest, in our enthusiasm for the 
cause of France, we might be plunged 
into war, and thus jeopard our own 
vital interests. The task of preserv- 
ing neutrality was of itself sufficiently 
difficult when the mass of the people 
was put in motion by the cheerin 
sounds of liberty and equality, whic 
were wafted on every breeze across 
the Atlantic. The duty, however, was 
imperative; and the administration de- 
termined to perform it with the most 
guarded good faith. The decided 
taken by Mr Marshall could not Jon 
remain unnoticed. He was attacked 
with great asperity in the newspapers 
and pamphlets of the day, and desig 
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nated, by way of significant reproach, 
as the coadjutor and friend of Alexander 
Hamilton. Against these attacks, he 
defended himself with a zeal and abili- 
ty proportioned to his own sincere de- 
votion to the cause which he espoused. 

At the spring election for the State 
Legislature, in the year 1795, Mr Mar- 
shall was not a candidate; but he was 
nevertheless chosen. 

After this period, President Wash- 
ington invited Mr Marshall to accept 
the office of attorney general; but he 
declined it, upon the ground of its in- 
terference with his lucrative practice 
in Virginia. He continued in the State 
Legislature; but did not, from his 
other engagements, take an active part 
in the ordinary business. He confined 
his attention principally to those ques- 
tions which involved the main interests 
of the country, and brought into dis- 
cussion the policy and the principles 
of the national parties. 

Upon the recall of Mr Monroe as 
minister, from France, President Wash- 
ington solicited Mr Marshall to accept 
the appointment as his successor; but 
he respectfully declined, and General 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, was ap- 
pointed in his stead. 

Mr Marshall was not, however, long 
permitted to act upon his own judg- 
ment and choice. The French govern- 
ment refused to receive General Pinck- 
ney, as minister from the United 
States; and the administration, being 
sincerely anxious to exhaust every 
measure of conciliation, not incompa- 
tible with the national dignity, for the 
preservation of peace, resorted to the 
extraordinary measure of sending a 
commission of three envoys. Within 
a year from the time of the first offer, 
My Adams, having succeeded to the 
presidency, appointed Mr Marshall one 
of these envoys, in eonjunction with 
General Pinckney and Mr Gerry. 

After some hesitation, Mr Marshall 
accepted the appointment, and soon af- 
terward embarked for Amsterdam. On 
his arrival at the Hague, he met Gene- 
ral Pinckney, and, having received 
passports, they proceeded to Paris. 
The mission was unsuccessful; the 
envoys were never accredited by the 
French government, and Mr Marshall 
returned to America in the summer of 
1798. Upon him principally devolved 
the duty of preparing the official 
despatches. They have been univer- 
sally attributed to his pen, and are 
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models of skilful reasoning, forcible 
illustration, accurate detail, and urbane 
and dignified moderation. In the an- 
nals of our diplomacy, there are no 
apers upon which an American can 
ook back with more unmixed pride 
and pleasure. 

Mr Marshall, on his return home, 
found that he had sustained no loss by 
a diminution of professional business, 
and looked forward to a resumption of 
his labours with high hopes. He 
peremptorily refused, for a considerable 
time, to become a candidate for Con- 
gress, and avowed his determination 
to remain at the bar. But the exhorta- 
tion of General Washington had its 
effect. Mr Marshall yielded to his re- 
presentations, and became a candidate, 
and was, after an ardent contest, elect- 
ed, and took his seat in Congress in 
December, 1799. While he was yet a 
candidate, he was offered a seat on the 
bench of the Supreme Court, then va- 
cant by the death of Mr Justice Ire- 
dell. Upon his declining it, President 
Adams appointed Mr Justice Wash- 
ington. 

The session of Congress, in the 
winter of 1799-1800, will forever be 
memorable in the annals of America. 
Men of the highest talents and most 
commanding influence in the Union 
were there assembled, and arrayed 
with all the hostility of party spirit, 
and all the zeal of conscious responsi- 
bility, against each other. Every im- 
portant measure of the administration 
was subjected to the most scrutinizing 
criticism; and was vindicated with a 
warmth proportionate to the ability of 
the attack. Mr Marshall took an ac- 
tive part in the debates, and distin- 
guished himself in a manner which 
will not easily be forgotten. 

In May, 1800, Mr Marshall was, 
without the slightest personal commu- 
nication, nominated by the President 
to the office of Secretary of War, upon 
the dismissal of Mr M’Henry. We 
believe that the first information re- 
ceived of it by Mr Marshall was at the 
department itself, where he went to 
transact some business previous to his 
return to Virginia. He immediately 
wrote a letter, requesting the nomina- 
tion to be withdrawn by the President. 
It was not; and his appointment was 
confirmed by the Senate. The rupture 
between the President and Colonel 
Pickering, who was then Secretary of 
State, soon afterwards occurred, and 
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Mr Marshall was appointed his suc- 
cessor. This was indeed an appoint- 
ment in every view most honourable to 
his merits, and for which he was in the 
highest degree qualified. 

On the 31st day of January, 1801, 
he became Chief Justice of the United 
States, and continued to fill the office 
with increasing reputation and unsul- 
lied dignity until his death in the 
summer of 1835. 

Splendid, indeed, as has been the 
judicial career of this eminent man, it 
is scarcely possible that the extent of 
his labours, the vigour of his intellect, or 
the untiring accuracy of his learning, 
should be duly estimated, except by the 
profession of which he is so great an 
ornament. Questions of law rarely as- 
sume a cast which introduces them to 
extensive public notice; and those, 
which require the highest faculties of 
mind to master and expound, are com- 
monly so intricate and remote from the 
ordinary pursuits of life, that the gene- 
rality of readers do not bring to the ex- 
amination of them the knowledge ne- 
cessary to comprehend them, or the cu- 
riosity which imparts a relish and fla- 
vour to them. For the most part, there- 
fore, the reputation of judges is con- 
fined to the narrow limits which em- 
brace the votaries of jurisprudence ; 
and many of these exquisite judgments, 
which have cost days and nights of the 
most elaborate study, and for power of 
thought, beauty of illustration, variety 
of learning, and elegant demonstration, 
are justly numbered among the highest 
reaches of the human mind, find no ad- 
miration beyond the ranks of lawyers, 
and live only in the dusty repositories 
of their oracles. The fame of the war- 
riour is for ever imbodied in the history 
of his country, and is coloured with the 
warm lights reflected back by the praise 
of many adistantage. The orator and 
the statesman live not merely in the 
recollections of their powerful elo- 
quence, or the deep impressions made 
by them on the character of the gene- 
ration in which they lived, but are 
brought forth for public approbation in 

olitical debates, in splendid volumes, 
in collegiate declamations, in the works 
of rhetoricians, in the school-books of 
boys, and in the elegant extracts of 
maturer life. 

Such menas Chief Justice Marshall, 
are not the ornaments of every and any 
age; they arise only at distant intervals 
to enlighten and elevate the human race. 
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They are beings of a superiour order, 
belonging only to centuries, and design- 
ed by the beneficence of Providence to 
work deeply and powerfully upon hu- 
man affairs. As the American nation 
advances in its general population and 
wealth, the constitution is arriving at 
more and more critical periods of the 
trial of its principles. The warmest 
patriots begin to hesitate in their confi- 
dence whether a system of government 
so free, and so beneficent, so just to 
popular rights, and so true toward na- 
tural interests, can and will be endu- 
ring. The boldest and most sanguine 
admirers of republics are pausing, as 
upon the eve of new events, and new 
inquiries. They perceive, that it is 
more than possible, that prosperity may 
corrupt or enervate us, as it has done 
all former republics. That there are 
elements of change and perturbations, 
which have not hitherto been subjected 
to rigid calculation, which may endan- 
ger, nay, which may perhaps over- 
throw, the system of movements, so 
beautifully put together, and bring on 
a common ruin as fearful and as deso- 
lating, as any which the old world has 
exhibited. 

Besides his judicial labours, the 
Chief Justice contributed a valuable 
addition to the historical and biographi- 
cal literature of the country. ie tees 


the author of the Life of Washington, 
and of the History of the American 


Colonies. Each of these works has 
been so long and so favourably known 
to the public, that itis wholly unneces- 
sary to enter upon a critical examina- 
tion of them in this place. They have 
all the leading features which ought to 
distinguish historical compositions; fi- 
delity, accuracy, impartiality, dignity . 
of narrative, and simplicity and purity 
of style. The Life of Washington is 
indeed entitled to a very high rank, as 
it was prepared from a diligent perusal 
of the original papers of that great man, 
which were submitted to the liberal use 
of his biographer. Probably no person 
could have brought to so difficult a task 
more various and apt qualifications. 
The Chief Justice had served through 
a great part of the revolutionary war, 
and was familiar with most of the 
scenes of Washington’s exploits. He 
had also long enjoyed his personal con- 
fidence and felt the strongest admira- 
tion of his talents and virtues. He was 
also an early actor in the great politi- 
cal controversies, which after the revo- 
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lutionary war agitated the whole coun- 
try, and ended in the establishment of 
the national constitution. He was a 
decided supporter of the administration 
of Washington, and a leader among his 
able advocates. The principles and the 
measures of that administration had his 
unqualified approbation ; and he at all 
times maintained them in his public 
life with a sobriety and uniformity, 
which mark him out as the fittest ex- 
ample of the excellence of that school 
of patriots and statesmen. If to these 
circumstances are added his own pecu- 
liar cast of mind, his deep sagacity, his 
laborious diligence, his native candour, 
and lofty sense of duty, it could scarce- 
ly be doubted, that his Life of Wash- 
ington would be invaluable for the 
truth of its facts and the accuracy and 
completeness of its narrative. And 
such has hitherto been, and such ought 
for ever to continue to be its reputation. 
It does not affect to deal with mere pri- 
vate and personal anecdotes, to amuse 
the idle or the vicious. Its object is to 
expound the character and public ser- 
vices of Washington, and to give a 
faithful outline of his principles and 
measures. To a statesman, In an es- 

ial manner, the concluding volume 
is of the highest importance. He may 
there find traced out with a masterly 
hand, and with a sedulous impartiality, 
the origin and progress of the parties, 
which, since the adoption of the consti- 
tution, have divided the United States. 
It will enable him to treasure up the 
fundamentals of constitutional law; 
and to purify himself from those gene- 
ralities, which are so apt to render po- 
lities, as a science, impracticable, and 
government, as a system, unsteady and 
visionary. Every departure from the 
great principles and policy laid down 
by Pree will Be found to weak- 
en the bonds of union, to jeopard the 
interests, and to shake the solid foun- 
dations of the liberties of the republic. 


MRS HEMANS. 


“Felicia Dorothea Browne was born 
in Liverpool, in a small quaint-looking 
house in St Anne street, now standing, 
old fashioned and desolate, in the midst 
of the newer buildings by which it is 
surrounded. Her father was a native 
of Ireland, her mother a German lady 
—a Miss Wagner—but descended from 
or connected with some Venetian fami- 
ly, a circumstance which she would 
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playfully mention, as accounting for 
the strong tinge of romance and poetry 
which pervaded her character from her 
earliest childhood. Our abstaining from 
any attempt minutely to trace her his- 
tory, requires no apology—it is enough 
to say that when she was very young, 
her family removed from Liverpool to 
the neighbourhood of St Asaph, in 
North Wales; that she married at a 
very early age; that her married life, 
after the birth of five sons, was clouded 
by the estrangement of her husband } 
that, on the death of her mother, with 
whom she had resided, she broke up 
her establishmentin Wales,and removed 
to Wavertree, in the neighbourhood of 
Liverpool, from whence, after a resi- 
dence of about three years, she again 
removed to Dublin, her last resting 
place. 

‘* But though respect for the memory 
of the dead, and delicacy towards the 
living, enjoin us to be brief in alludin 
to the events of her life, we may spea 
freely and at length, of the history of 
her mind, and the circumstances of her 
literary career, in the course of which 
she deserved and acquired an European 
reputation as the first of our poetesses 
living, and stil] before the public. Few 
have written so much or written so well 
as Mrs Hemans; few have entwined 
the genuine fresh thoughts and impres- 
sions of their own minds, so intimately 
with their poetical fancies, as she did ; 
few have undergone more arduous and 
reverential preparation for the service 
of song ; for, from childhood, her thirst 
for knowledge was extreme, and her 
reading great and varied. ‘Those who, 
while sdmitting the hightoned beauty 
of her poetry, accused it of monotony 
of style and subject, (they could not 
deny to it the praise of originality, see- 
ing that it founded aschool of imitators 
in England,and yet a larger one in Ame- 
rica) little knew to what historical re- 
search she had applied herself—how 
far and wide she had sought for food 
with which to fill her eager mind. It 
is true that she only used a part of the 
mass of information which she had col- 
lected, for she never wrote on calcula- 
tion, but from the strong impulse of the 
moment, and it was her nature intimate- 
ly to take home to herself, and appro- 
priate only what was highhearted, 
imaginative and refined ; but the writer 
of this hasty notice has seen manuscript 
collections of extracts made in the course 
of these youthful studies, sufficient of 
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themselves to justify his assertion; if 
her poems (like those of every genuine 
poet) did not contain a still better re- 
cord of the progress of her mind. Her 
knowledge of classic literature may be 
distinctly traced in her * Sceptic,”’ her 
“* Modern Greece,” and a hundred later 
lyrics based upon what Bulwer so 
happily calls “the Graceful Supersti- 
tion.”” Her study and admiration of the 
works of ancient Greek and Roman art, 
strengthened into an abiding love of the 
beautiful, which breathes both in the 
sentiment and structure of every line 
she wrote, (for there are few of our 
poets more faultlessly musical in their 
Versification ;) and when, subsequent- 
ly, she opened for herself the trea- 
suries of Spanish and German legend 
and literature, how thoroughly she 
had imbibed their spirit may be seen 
in her “Siege of Valencia,” in her 
glorious and chivalresque * Songs of 
the Cid,” and in her “ Lays of Many 
Lands,” the idea of which was sug- 
ae by Herder’s “Stimmen der 
olker in Liedern.” 

* But, though her mind was enriched 
by her wide acquaintance with the 
poetical and historical literature of 
other countries ; it possessed a strong 
and decidedly marked character of its 
own, which coloured all productions ; 
a character which, though anything 
but feeble or sentimental, was essen- 
tially feminine. An eloquent modern 
critic (Mrs Jameson) has rightly said, 
that “Mrs Hemans’ poems could not 
have been written by a man; their love 
is without selfishness, their passion 
without a stain of this world’s coarse- 
ness, their high heroism (and to illus- 
trate this assertion, we would mention 
“Clotilda, the Lady of Provence,” 
and the “ Switzer’s Wife,”) unsullied 
oy any grosser alloy of mean ambition. 

er religion, too, is essentially woman- 
ly, fervent, clinging to belief, and 
“hoping on, hoping ever,” in spite of 
the peculiar trials appointed to her sex, 
so exquisitely described in the ** Even- 
ing Prayer in a Girl’s School :” 


—Silent tears to weep, 
And patient smiles to wear through 
suffering’s hour, 
And sumless riches from affection’s 


deep 
To pour on broken reeds—a wasted 
shower ! 
And to make idols, and to find them 
clay, 
To bewail that worship-——— 
VOL. VI.—-NO. XXXII. 
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If such was the mind of her works, 
the manner in which she wrought out 
her conceptions was equally individual 
and excellent. Her imagination was 
rich, chaste, and glowing: those, who 
saw only its published fruits, little 

uessed at the extent of its variety. 
But it is possible that we may recur to 
the subject again, and this is not the 
time for deliberate and cold criticism. 

‘It is difficult to enumerate the titles 
of her principal works. Her first child- 
ish efforts were published when she was 
only thirteen, and we can only speak 
of her subsequent poems—* Wallace,” 
‘* Dartmoor,”’ ** The Restoration of the 
Works of Art to Italy,” and her ** Dra- 
matic Scenes,” from memory. These 
were, probably, written in the happiest 
period of her life, when her mind was 
rapidly developing itself, and its pro- 
gress was aided by judicious and intel- 
ligent counsellors, among whom may 
be mentioned Bishop Heber. A favour- 
able notice of one of these poems will 
be found in Lord Byron’s Letters, and 
the fame of her opening talent had 
reached Shelley, who addressed a very 
singular correspondence to her. With 
respect to the world in general, her 
name began to be known by the publi- 
cation of her ‘* Welsh Melodies,” of 
her “ Siege of Valencia,” and the scat- 
tered lyrics which appeared in the New 
Monthly Magazine, then under the di- 
rection of Campbell. She had previ- 
ously contributed a series of prose 
papers on Foreign Literature, to Con- 
stable’s Edinburgh Magazine, which, 
with little exception, are the only speci- 
mens of that style of writing ever at- 
tempted by her. To the “ Siege of Va- 
lencia” succeeded rapidly her “ Forest 
Sanctuary,” her “ Records of Woman,” 
(the most successful of her works,) 
her “ Songs of the Affections,”’ (con- 
taining, perhaps, her finest poem, ** The 
Spirit’s Return,”) her National Lyrics 
and Songs for Music,” (most of which 
have been set to music by her sister, 
and become popelat) and her ** Scenes 
and Hymns of Life.” We have no 
need to speak critically of any of these ; 
the progress of mind and change ot 
manner which they register have al- 
ready been adverted to in our columns. 
Nor need we do more than repeat our 
conviction that she had not as yet reach- 
ed the full strength of her powers. A 
few words with respect to their diree- 
tion in later days, may be worthily ex- 
tracted from a letter of hers which lies 
before us. She had been urged by a 
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friend to undertake a prose work, and 
aseries of * Artistic Novels,’’ some- 
thing after the manner of Tieck, and 
Goethe’s Kunst-Ro-manen, as likely to 
be congenial to her own tastes and 
habits of mind, and to prove most ac- 
ceptable to the public. 

‘‘T have now,” she says, * passed 
through the feverish and somewhat vi- 
sionary state of mind often connected 
with the passionate study of art in early 
life ; deep affections and deep sorrows 
seem to have sol@mnized my whole 
being, and I now feel as if bound to 
higher and holier tasks, which, though 
I may occasionally lay aside, I could 
not long wander from, without some 
sense of dereliction. I hope it is no 
self-delusion, but I cannot help some- 
times feeling as if it were my true 
task to enlarge the sphere of sacred 
poetry, and extend its influence. When 

ou see my volume of ‘Scenes and 
ymns,” you will see what I mean by 
enlarging its sphere, though my plan 
as yet is very imperfectly developed.” 

‘* Besides the works here enume- 
rated, we should mention her tragedy, 
» “The Vespers of Palermo,” ain 
though containing many fine thoughts 
and magnificent bursts of poetry, was 
hardly fitted for the stage, and the 
songs which she contributed to Colonel 
Hodges’ “ Peninsular Melodies.” And 
we cannot but once more call the atten- 
tion of our readers to her last lyric, 
“ Despondency and Aspiration,” pub- 
lished in Blackwood’s Magazine; it is 
the song of the swan, its sweetest and 
its last ! 

“Tn private life, Mrs Hemans had 
attached to herself many sincere and 
steadfast friends. She was remarkable 
for shrinking from the vulgar honours of 
lionism, with all the quiet delicacy of 
a gentlewoman ; and at a time when 
she was courted by offers of friendship 
and service, and homages sent to her 
from every corner of Great Britain and 
America, to an extent which it is ne- 
cessary to have seen to believe, she 
was never so happy as when she could 
draw her own small circle round her, 
and, secure in the honest sympathy of 
its members, give full scope to the pow- 
ers of conversation which were rarely 
exerted in general society, and their ex- 
istence, therefore, hardly suspected. It 
will surprise many to be told, that she 
might, at any moment, have gained 
herself a brilliant reputation as a wit, 
for her use of illustration and language 
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was as happy and quaint, as her fancy 
was quick and excursive, but she was, 
wisely for her own peace of mind, anxi- 
ous rather to conceal, than to display 
her talent. It was this sensitiveness 
of mind which prevented her visit- 
ing London after her name had be- 
come celebrated, and, in fact, she was 
not seldom reproached by her zealous 
friends for soderelaing, refusing to en- 
joy the honours which were the de- 


- served reward of her high talents, and 


shutting herself up, as it were, in a cor- 
ner, when she ought to have taken her 
place in the world of society as a lead- 
ing star. The few who knew her, will 
long remember her eager childlike af- 
fection, and the sincere kindness with 
which, while she threw herself fully 
and frankly on their good offices, she 
adopted their interest as her own for the 
time being. 

* One or two traits may be further 
added to this imperfect sketch. When 
young, she was remarkable for per- 
sonal attractions; her talents for music 
and drawing (merely another form of 
the spirit which was the living principle 
of her life,) were of no common order. 
Her health had for many years been 
precarious and delicate ; the illness of 
which she died was long and compli- 
cated, but, from the first, its close was 
foreseen; and we know from those in 
close connection with her, that her 
spirit was placid and resolved, and 
that she looked forward to the approach 
of the last struggle without a fer. It 
is consolatory to add, that her dying 
moments were cheered by the kind offi- 
ces of zealous and faithful friends: for 
herself her departure from this world 
could only be ahappy exchange. There 
is no fear of her being forgotten; we 
shall long think of her— 


Kindly and gently, but as of one 

For whom ’tis well tobe fled and gone; 

As of a bird from a chain unbound, 

As of a wanderer whose home is found ; 
So let it be!” 


CHARLES LAMB—ELIA. 
(By the London Athenzum, ) 


“ Cuares Lame is dead! The fine- 
hearted Elia—the masterly critic—the 
quaint, touching, subtle humourist has 
left us. This time, we sigh to say it, 
his departure is, indeed, no fiction. He 
is gone; and with him are gone a 
world of grave and noble thoughts, 
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innocent jests, delicate fancies. Never 
again will he ‘ set the table in a roar’-— 
never again lift us out of the dull 
commonplaces of life by his new and 
pleasant speculations! 

Charles Lamb was born about the 
_ 1774. His family were settled in 

incolnshire, as we learn by his refer- 
ence to the ‘family name’ in a pretty 
sonnet. 


‘ Perhaps some shepherd on Lincolnian 
plains, 
In manners guileless as his own 
sweet flocks, 
Received thee first, amid the merry 
mocks, 
And arch allusions of his fellow 
swains.’ 


“In 1782, being then about eight 

ears of age, he was sent to Christ’s 

ospital, and remained there till 1789. 
He has left us his ‘ Recollections’ of 
this place, in two charming jy som 
These are evidently works of love; 
yet, being written with sineerity, as 
well as regard, they communicate to 
the reader a veneration for the ancient 
school. One wishes, whilst reading 
them, to muse under the ‘ mouldering 
cloisters of the old Grey Friars’—to 

ze on the large pictures of Lely and 

errio—to hold colloquy with ‘the 
Grecians;’ and, above all, there springs 
up within us a liking—a sympathy 
(something between pity and admira- 
tion) for the poor bluecoat boy, toiling 
for college honours, or wandering 
homeless through the London streets, 
a result, perhaps, of more moment to 
the author, than that of upholding the 
reputation of his favourite school. In 
his second paper on this subject, and 
where he apostrophizes some of his 
contemporaries, the following passage 
has just met our eyes—‘ Come back 
into memory, like as thou wert in the 
dayspring of thy fancies, with ho 
like a fiery column before thee—the 
dark pillar not yet turned—Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge—logician, metaphy- 
cian, bard !’—It is thus that he invoked 
the most famous of his school compa- 
nions—one whom he always held in 
close friendship, and who has died— 
how short a time! before him. 

“Tt was not long after he quitted 
Christ’s Hospital, we believe, that he 
obtained. the situation of clerk in the 
India House. Here he remained for 
many years—if we are to take him 
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literally, thirtysix years—rising 
dually from a small salary toa uke. 
able yearly stipend; until, in 1825, or 
thereabouts, he was pensioned off libe- 
rally (with ‘ twothirds of my accustom- 
ed salary,’ he says) by the Directors. 
“ Mr Lamb had one brother (whom 
he lost many years ago,) and one sis- 
ter; but he had no other—certainly no 
other near relations. His brother, Mr 
John Lamb, of the South Sea House, 
was considerably his senior. * You 
were figuring in the career of man- 
hood,’ he says, addressing his brother, 


‘When I was yet a little peevish boy.’ 


“The reader may remember, that it 
was this brother (otherwise James 
Elia,) who, upon seeing some Eton 
boys at play, gave way to his fore- 
bodings in that memorable sentence, 
‘What a pity to think that these fine 
ingenuous lads in a few years will all 
be changed into frivolous members 
of Parliament!’ His sister, between 
whom and our friend there existed a 
long, deep, and untiring affection,— 
and who 1s worthy in every respect to 
have been the sister of such a man— 
survives him. They lived together, 
(being both single)—read ther— 
thought together, and crowned the na- 
tural tie that linked them to each other 
with the truest friendship. He has 
written down her qualities—some of 
them at least—in a pleasant essay; she 
is the Bridget Elia of ‘ Mackery End.’ 

“Mr Lamb was the author of va- 
rious works in prose and verse, viz. 
‘Specimens of the English Dramatic 
Poets,’ 1808; * The Works of Charles 
Lamb,’ (2 vols.) 1818; ‘ Elia,’ 1828; 
‘The Last Essays of Elia,’ 1833;» 
‘The Adventures of Ulysses,’ and 
‘Tales from Shakespeare,’ besides 
which, he made a second gleaning 
from the Old English Dramatists, un- 
der the name of ‘ The Garrick Papers,’ 
(published in Hone’s ‘ Every-Day 

ook;’) assisted his sister in her 
pretty little book, called ‘ Mrs Leices- 
ter’s School;’ and favoured this Paper 
with a few of the later efforts, or rather 
sportings of her pen. 

“He died at Edmonton, in the six- 
tyfirst year of his age. He fell, acci- 
dentally, in the road, and, having 
wounded his face considerably, an ery- 
sipelas ensued, which put a period to 
his valuable life. 

** He was a writer of undoubted and 
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original genius. He had wit—hu- 
mour—pathos (in a high degree)—a 
delicate apprehension—a deep and cu- 
rious vein of thought—a searching, 
and as it were attractive faculty—bring- 
ing out the beauties of an author, (sel- 
dom his defects,) as the sun brings 
forth or reproduces the flower. It has 
been said of him, that, in criticism, he 
was a ‘discoverer—like Vasco Nunez 
or Magellan.’ And assuredly it was 
he, who first brought the world ac- 
= with the wonders of the old 

ramatists of England. Had he done 
nothing else but publish that single 
book, (how masterly the notes there 
are!) he must have been respected as 
one of the greatest benefactors of ex- 
isting literature. He has not yet ob- 
tained his just fame. It will rise 
higher and higher,—and make its way 
against the stream of time. Hereafter, 
he will be admired by a wider circle 
than at present; but never again can 
he be so lamented! 

“It is with difficulty we can bring 
ourselves to believe that he is dead. 
He was lately so full of life—apparent- 
ly so full of health also. His mind 
was as fresh as ever—his wit as 
bright—his smile as sweet and as full 
of kindness. And are we to see him 
no more ! 


Our sprightly neighbour! gone before 
To that unknown and silent shore, 
Shall we not meet as heretofore, 

Some summer morning ?— 


Yes,—he will still be with us. We 
shall still, again and again, encounter 
his Spirit, in one of its many guises. 
We shall often walk with him beneath 
the dim cloisters of *the old Grey 
Friars’. We shall sit face to face 
with him at Mrs Battle’s table. At the 
South Sea House, in the Temple, at 
Oxford, (in the lonely quadrangle) — 
we shall meet and exchange saluta- 
tions. We shall shed tears with him 
‘over the grave of his own Rosamund 
Gray. In all his old walks and former 
dwellings,—in the rooms which he has 
enlivened by his wit or ennobled by 
his serious talk,—in a word, wherever 
he once has been, we hope once more 
to recall him to us; ‘in our mind’s 
eye,’ only, indeed ;—yet even in that 
there is some reality, and a comfort that 
we would not willingly part with.” 
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THOMAS SAY. 

Died, recently, at New Harmony, 
Indiana, Tomas Say, the distinguish- 
ed Naturalist, in the 47th year of his 
age. 

To a mind fully impressed with 
the glories of nature, to an ardent vo- 
tary in the temple of fame, the al- 
lurements of pleasure, and the desire 
of wealth, are equally indifferent. His 
studious habits unfitted Mr Say for mer- 
cantile pursuits, and he consequently 
failed in an occupation in which he 
eagerly engaged, at the solicitation of 
a kind parent, the late highly respect- 
ed Dr Say. The Moloch of riches was 
sacrificed at the shrine of science. He 
subsequently devoted himself with an 
enthusiasm which can never be too 
much admired, and a resolution which 
no reverse of fortune could shake, to 
the study of his favourite sciences; with 
what success the republic of letters 
can testify. Ask the Savans of Ger- 
many, of France, and of England, 
and they will with one accord thank- 
fully acknowledge the discoveries due 
to his labours. It may, indeed, be fear- 
lessly asserted that few individuals, 
certainly none in this country, have 
so extensively contributed to enlarge 
the boundaries of natural knowledge. 


To his native —_ supported by un- 


tiring zeal and indefatigable research, 
the Academy of Natural Science of 
Philadelphia is indebted for its opening 
reputation. Mr S. was among the ear- 
liest members, if not one of the foun- 
ders of this institution. 

. His original communications to the 
Society alone, in the most abstruse and 
laborious departments of Zoology, 
Crustacea, Testacea, Insecta, etc. of 
the United States, occupy more than 
eight hundred printed pages of their 
journal. His essays published in the 
transactions of the American Philoso- 
phical Society, the Annals of the Ly- 
ceum of Natural History of New York, 
in Silliman’s Journal, etc. are equally 
respectable, perhaps equally numerous. 
His contriubtions to the American En- 
cyclopedia,though highly valuable, are 
not so generally known. His separate 
work on American Entomology, and 
another on Conchology, have met with 
the approbation of the learned. With 
the brilliant results of his labours as 
Naturalist to the two celebrated expe- 
ditions, by the authority of the United 
States Government, under command of 
Major, now Lieut. Col. S. H. Long, 
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the reading public is already familiar. 
Some years previous he accompanied 
Mr M’Clure, and other kindred spirits, 
on a scientific excursion to the Flori- 
das. The pages of the Academy’s 
Journal were subsequently enriched by 
the fruits of this undertaking. These 
expeditions, with occasional excur- 
sions, made with similar views, in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia, constitute the 
only interruption to a laborious course 
of studies, steadily and unostentatious- 
ly pursued, in his native city, in which 
many departments of natural science 
were successfully cultivated and exten- 
sively enriched by his observations and 
discoveries. 

In the year 1825, our devoted student 
consented, in an evil hour, to forego 
the society of his early friends, the 
companions of his labours, and all the 
advantages of a large and populous 
city, and, at the earnest instigation of 
his friend, Mr McClure, President of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, he 
abandoned forever his native home. 
New Harmony, on the Wabash, had 
now become the Land of Promise, 
where new views of the social com- 
pact, and new institutions, literary and 
philosophical, were to be promulgated 
and tested. How soon these Utopian 
visions vanished in airy nothings, the 
public is well informed. The princi- 
pal agents in this agrarian establish- 
ment afe scattered to the four corners 
of the earth. Considerable sums had 
been expended in landed property ; 
this required the presence of a few con- 
fidential agents to protect it.—In this 
capacity, Mr Say consented to fix his 
permanent residence at New Harmony, 
at the request of Mr William McClure, 
whose infirm state of health obliged 
him to seek a more congenial clime. 
Mr S., soon after his arrival, wedded 
a lady of congenial habits, and appears 
to have become reconciled to his new 
domicile; mere locality was, to a con- 
siderable degree, matter of indifference 
to a naturalist, so long as he found 
himself surrounded in rich profusion 
with the objects of his research, sup- 
_ as he was, by the liberality of 

is patron, with a valuable library. 

Our much lamented friend had re- 
cently devoted much of his time to the 
publication of his work on American 
Conchology, elucidated by extensive 
plates. He might have continued thus 
usefully employed for many years, had 
not the climate on the Wabash proved 
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injurious to his health; he repeatedly 
suffered from attacks of fever and dys- 
enteric affections, by which a constitu- 
tion originally robust and inured to 
hardships, materially suffered. A let- 
ter, announcing the sad catastrophe 
which deprived society of one of its 
worthiest members, and science of one 
its brightest ornaments, informs us that 
Mr S. suffered another attack of a dis- 
order similar to that by which his con- 
stitution had already been shattered, 
about the first of October; on the 
eighth, the hopes of his friends were 
flattered by a deceitful calm; on the 
day following, these hopes were chill- 
ed; he appeared sinking under debility, 
when, on the tenth, death came over 
him like a summer-cloud. He died 
intestate, and without issue, but left 
with his wife verbal directions relative 
to the final dispositions of his Library 
and Cabinet of Natural History. 


CHARLES MATHEWS. 


It is with deep regret that we have 
to announce the death of this eminent 
and facetious comedian. Another dis- 
tinguished member of the ancient school 
has now been taken from us, and, ac- 
cording to the unsparing dictates of 
time, but a short period will elapse be- 
fore every celebrated actor of the le- 
gitimate drama will be removed from 
scenes where mummery and spectacles 
have taken the place of the finest spe- 
cimens of the histrionic art. It is, in- 
deed, a bitter addition to the sorrow 
which must be felt by every admirer 
of the stage at the loss of the versatile 
son of Momus, who was wont to set 
the table in a roar, that no portion of 
the talent of the actors of the palmy 
days of the drama remains behind— 
that, as an additional branch of the 
theatrical tree is lopped off, the trunk 
becomes more withered, and if not 
torn up by the roots, or felled by the 
patent axe of the destroyer, it must die 
from the want of a proper support. 
Charles Mathews was the son of a 
bookseller, at No. 18, Strand, where he 
was born on the 28th of June, 1776. He 
would therefore have attained his 59th 
year had he lived a day longer. Mr 
Mathews was apprenticed to his father, 
but at an early period he imbibed a pre- 
dilection for the sock and buskin, and 
his first attempt before an audience was 
made at the Richmond theatre, where 
he played Richmond, in Richard the 
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Third. He, however, soon abandoned 
Melpomene for Thalia, and his first en- 
gagement was at Dublin, where he ap- 
peared in his favourite part of Lingo, 
in the Agreeable Surprise. He after- 
wards joined the York company, under 
the noted Tate Wilkinson. Mr Ma- 
thews’ debut on the London boards 
was on May 15, 1803, at the Haymar- 
ket theatre in the character of Jubal, 
in Cumberland’s comedy of The Jew. 
It was in consequence of some neglect 
of his powers by the managers of the 
large houses, that Mr Mathews under- 
took his series of entertainments at the 
old English opera-house, familiarly 
known by the appellation of ‘At Home.’ 
His success was immense, and year af- 
ter year witnessed crowds of laughter- 
loving faces to behold the mimic depic- 
tor of the manners and characters of the 
day. He repeated his soirees with un- 
precedented attraction at all the thea- 
tres in the United Kingdom, and has 
had the honour of giving his entertain- 
ments before Royalty at private parties. 
Mr Mathews took a trip to the United 
States, where he was equally popular, 
and the fruits of his voyage were after- 
wards manifested in his 7'rip to Ameri- 
ca. It was affirmed that he would not 
dare to cross the Atlantic again, after 
his vivid sketches of our Transatlantic 
brethren, but he formed a just estimate 
of his hold over the risible faculties of 
the Americans. He paid a second vi- 
sit, and, after a slight opposition, which 
he put down at once in a very able and 
manly address, his career was as en- 
thusiastic as heretofore. The change 
of climate and the severity of the voy- 
age out and home shattered a constitu- 
tion weakened from very arduous ex- 
ertions, and we may say that he but 
reached the shores which gave him 
breath to go to that “bourne from 
whence no traveller returns.” The 
disease, of which he died, was ossifica- 
tion of the heart, under which he had 
laboured for years, and which accounted 
for the nervous irritability of his tem- 

erament during his life-time. Mr 
Mathews? connexion with Mr Yates, 
in the Adelphi Theatre, is of course 
well known, but he only performed for 
the first two seasons, and took no part 
in the management afterwards. Mr 
Yates took to the stage by the advice 
of his deceased partner, and it is some- 
what remarkable that these ae actors, 
possessing in so eminent a de the 
vis eal enacted Othello ~~. to- 
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gether in Liverpool. Mr Mathews 
bore a very high character in private 
life, and his circle of acquaintance in- 
cluded some of the leading rank and 
fashion of the day. At one time he 
possessed a very fine gallery of theat- 
rical pictures, which were disposed of 
a short time since. Of his merit as an 
actor, it wouid be a work of supereroga- 
tion to speak. Few men have enjoyed 
a more deserved and a more lasting 
popularity. While he could convulse 
an audience by his nice imitation of the 
peculiarities of any individual, he had 
at the same time an influence over their 
feelings belonging to the tragedian. 
Few persons who have heard him nar- 
rate the story of the Gamester, and re- 
cite the little episode of Monsieur Mal- 
let, can forget the intensity and truth 
of his acting—if that can be appropri- 
ately called acting, which was nature 
itself. ‘Take him for all in all, we 
ne’er shall look upon his like again.” 
If private worth, an unblemished and 
unimpeachable reputation, and talents 
of the highest order as a comedian, are 
a passport for fame and immortality, 
then will the name of Charles Ma- 
thews be recorded in the annals of the 
stage, as one of its brightest ornaments. 


REV. WILLIAM CAREY, D. D. 


On the 9th of June, 1834, this vene- 
rable man, the Father of that Mission, 
with which his name has been so long 
associated, expired in the seventyse- 
cond year of his age, at Serampore, 
Bengal, calmly expressing his confi- 
dence in the atonement of the Saviour, 
as the all-sufficient and sole ground of 
all his hopes. He had just been told 
of the receipt of letters, stating the re- 
sult of the efforts made at home for the 
cause, and giving many gratifying 
proofs of continued attachment to it, on 
the part of friends in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and when unable to 
speak, he manifested by signs his jo 
and gratitude to God. Thegreat work 
in which he has been employed, with 
such success, for more than forty years 
of invaluable life, will happily suffer 
no interruption, and to die in the assu- 
red persuasion of this, was to him a 
source of great consolation. A me- 
moir, from the pen of those who lived 
in cordial union with him on the spot, 
is expected, and this, united to the 
other materials at home, will constitute 
the authentic memorial argument of his 
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life and labours. When Dr Carey ar- 
rived unnoticed and unknown, in Ben- 
gal, on the 12th November, 1793, the 
art of printing had not been applied to 
the language of that country; nor to 
any of those other Oriental dialects, 
the very names of which were then un- 
known to any man in Europe, however 
learned. And yet to say nothing here 
of his many literary works, this labo- 
rious man lived to see the entire Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament 

rinted and circulated in six Oriental 
anguages, and the New Testament in 
twentythree others, besides the whole 
Scriptures in Chinese, by his beloved 
and inseparable companion, Dr Mar- 
sham. th short, he lived to see above 
two hundred and thirteen thousand vo- 
lumes of the Divine word, in forty dif- 
ferent languages, issue from the press 
where he resided ; and he lived to wit- 
ness the ultimate design on which his 
heart was set, branch out into nearly 
thirty distinct outposts or stations, 
where at least fifty labourers, European 
and Asiatic, are now employed in dis- 
seminating the word of life and immor- 


tality. 


Lapy Mary O.pmixon, widow of 
Sir John Oldmixon, died in Philadel- 
phia a few months since, at an- advan- 
ced age. She was Miss George, cele- 
brated as a singer, and we believe the 
original Mandane, in Artaxerxes and 
contemporary with Garrick. She was 
always respected for her private virtue 
and professional talents. Sir John 
Oldmixon was fond of rural life, and 
had a farm near the city of Philadel- 
phia, and it is remembered, attended 
market with his produce with republi- 
can simplicity. 


Died, in Baltimore, the Right Rev- 
James Wuitrie.p, Archbishop of Bal- 
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timore. In the loss of this most amia- 
ble and highly respected prelate, the 
members of the Roman Catholic 
Church, in the diocese, over which he 
for some years presided, have been 
deprived of a pastor to whom they 
were bound by the strictest ties of re- 
ligion, and whose paternal care of the 
flock, which had been committed to his 
charge, had caused him to be regarded 
with sentiments of the most profound 
love and respect. His suavity of man- 
ners and meekness of deportment had, 
we believe, procured for him the kind 
regard of all who knew him, without 
distinction of sect, which caused him 
to be esteemed a worthy successor of 
the distinguished and much lamented 
divine to whose high dignity he suc- 
ceeded some years since. 


Died, in Gorham, Me., Jonn Moosn- 
ER, the patriarch of the town, aged 99 
years and three months. He came to 
Gorham from Falmouth, (Portland,) 
ninetysix years ago, when there was 
but one family in the town, two years 
after its settlement, and his infancy and 
boyhood were passed in perils and 
hardships, as the Indians were then 
living in the town, and many of the 
settlers were killed or made captives 
by them. Mr Moosher himself lived 
four years in the fort at Gorham, du- 
ring the Indian war which commenced 
in 1745; there were but seven families 
then in the town, and they suffered 
much for want of food and clothing. 
The privations and hard labour of the 
boys in that fort did not however seem 
to injure their health or constitutions— 
most of them have lived to a great age. 
Mr M. was an industrious, frugal man, 
acquired a handsome property, and rais- 
ed up a large family of children. 


CRITICAL 


The History of Initiation, comprisin 
a Detailed Account of the Rites an 
Ceremonies, Doctrines, and Disci- 
pline of all the Secret and Myste- 
rious Institutions of the Ancient 
World. By George Oliver: London, 


In all the ancient systems of idola- 
try, the rites of initiation were esteem- 
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ed of such essential importance, that 
no honours were attainable, no distinc- 
tions to be enjoyed, but through this 
indispensable avenue. The mysteries 
were reputed to be the conservators of 
every social and moral virtue; and 
though deeply tinctured with the sordid 
dregs of licentiousness, were the pow- 
erful engines by which the policy of 
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every government was managed, and 
its stability ensured. Cicero, who 
thought the security of the state de- 
pended in a great measure on their 
conservation, says, ‘* Mysteriis, quibus 
ex agresti immanique vita exculti ad 
humanitatem, et mitigati sumus. Ini- 
tiaque ut appellantur, ita re vera prin- 
cipia vite cognovimus; neque solum 
cum letitia vivendi rationem accepi- 
mus, sed etiam cum spe meliore mo- 
riendi.”” 

We have often wished to see these 
mysteries fully developed, but must 
confess that the desire, though suffi- 
ciently anxious, was not accompanied 
with any very sanguine degree of hope, 
because we considered the subject too 
dry and laborious to tempt any mo- 
dern antiquary into the arena of its elu- 
cidation. Our wishes, however, have, 
in some degree, been realized ; and Mr 
Oliver, who has already favoured the 
world with some discussions on pa- 
rallel topics, has produced a work, 
which, as far as it goes, is calculated 
to give much satisfaction on this ab- 
struse inquiry. It is no namby-pamby 
jumble of incidents compiled merely to 
excite astonishment, or to elicit admi- 
ration; but a regular series of systems 
which have been in actual operation 
among the worshippers of false gods; 
and every illustration is vouched on 
some competent authority. 

In the Introductory Lecture, Mr Oli- 
ver traces the origin and progress of the 
heathen mysteries, from their institu- 
tion to their fall, and gives a rational 
account of general usages founded on 
particular facts. For instance, he says, 


*¢ Initiation involved all the profuse and 
complicated mechanism of heathen my- 
thology ; and many of the political and do- 
mestic customs of antiquity may be traced 
to the same inexhaustible and prolific 
source. It was considered to be a mystical 
death or oblivion of all the stains and im- 
pertections of a corrupted and an evil life,as 
well as a descent into hell, where every 
pollution was purged by lustrations of fire 
and water ; and the perfect Epoptes was 
then said to be regenerated, or new-born, 
restored to a renovated existence of life, 
light, and purity, and placed under the di- 
vine protection. This was a figurative re- 
presentation of the descent of Noah into 
the Ark which was a place of refuge from 
the punishment inflicted on the sius with 
which the old world was stained. Here 
he remained in darkness and solitude, im- 
— with feelings of horrour and appre- 

ension, not unaptly termed death, until 
the earth had been purified by a general 
lustration ; and then with the seven just 
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pense who were incarcerated with him, 
e emerged into the light and hope of a 
new and perfect world, on which the favour 
of heaven once more smiled, as it did on 
the first created man in the garden of Eden. 
The candidate, at his initiation, was a re- 
presentative of the patriarch during his er- 
ratic voyage and subsequent delivery from 
destruction. Like Noah, he beheld, in a 
figurative manner, the uncontrolled license 
of jthe iron age, the vicious anarchy and 
lawless contentions of the impious race be- 
fore the flood, under the despotic sway of 
their prince Ophion, furious as wild and ra- 
venous beasts contending for their prey ;— 
like Noah, he descended into Hades or the 
Ark, a place of solitude and darkness, and 
here in safety he heard the dissolution of 
the world, the rush of waters, the dismem- 
berment of rocks and mountains, the bit- 
ter cries and shrieks of the\despairing race 
of sinners in the agonies of remorse and 
death ;—-like Noah, he passed unhurt 
through the purifying element ; and bei 
thus regenerated, like the diluvian patri- 
arch, he emerged into a new life of purity 
and perfection, and rejoiced in the distine- 
tion, which, he was taught to believe, his 
piety had conferred.” 


Again, 


“The places of initiation were contrived 
with much art and ingenuity, and the ace 
companying machinery, with which they 
were fitted up, was calculated to excite, in 
its most elevated form, every passion and 
affection of the mind. ‘Thus the hierophant 
could rouse the feelings of horrour and 
alarm ; light up the fire of devotion, or ad- 
minister fuel tothe flame of terrour and dis- 
may ; and when the soul had attained its 
highest climax of shuddering apprehension, 
he was furnished with the means of sooth- 
ing it to peace by phantasmagoric visions 
of flowery meads, purling streams of water, 
and all the tranquil scenery of nature in its 
most engaging form, accompanied with 
strains of heavenly music, the figurative 
harmony of the spheres. These places 
were indifferently a pyramid, a pagoda, or 
a labyrinth, furnished with vaulted rooms, 
extensive wings connected by open spacious 
galleries, multitudes of secret vaults and 
dungeons, and vistas terminating in adyta, 
which were adorned with mysterious sym- 
bols carved on the walls and pillars, in eve- 
ry one of which was enfolded some philo- 
sophical or moral truth. Sometimes the 
place of initiation was constructed in a 
small island in the centre of a lake; a hol- 
low cavern natural or artificial, with sound- 
ing domes, tortuous passages, narrow orifi- 
ces, and spacious sacelli; and of such mag- 
nitude as to contain a numerous assembly 
of persons, In all practicable instances 
they were constructed within the recesses 
of a consecrated grove, which, in the torrid 
regions of the East, conveyed the united 
advantages of secrecy and shade ; and to 
inspire a still greater veneration, they were 
popularly denominated Tomds, or places 
of sepulture.”’ 
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The general arrangement of this 
work comprises: 1. The Asiatic and 
Grecian mysteries. 2. ‘The Celtic mys- 
teries; and, 3. The Gothic and Ame- 
rican mysteries; a disposition which 
appears to include every variety known 
in the ancient world; and a succinct 
account of the ceremonies of initiation 
has been drawn from a vast variety of 
sources, as they prevailed respectively 
in India, China, and Japan; Persia and 
Greece; Britain, Scandinavia, Mexico, 
and Peru; for it is a wellknown fact, 
that the mysterious celebrations of 
idolatry were spread over every part 
of the world. 


* At the dispersion, the impious archi- 
tects of Babel travelled into distant coun- 
tries, each tribe under its ostensible leader, 
bearing the sacred Ark of the favourite 
deity, under whose protection they pene- 
trated into unknown climes without dread 
or dismay. The surreptitious initiations of 
idolatrous observance swept through the 
world with the force and vigour of a migh- 
ty whirlwind, involving nation after nation 
in their gigantic focus, until they literally 
covered the earth as the waters cover the 
sea, They sprang up in the East like some 
insignificant plant, but grew and enlarged 
with such prodigious rapidity and strength, 
that soon their vigourous branches spread 
from east to west, from north to south. 
The continent of Asia was pervaded in 
every part of its vast“and spacious surface ; 
the shores of Africa basked under their 
shade, and disseminated their abominations; 
they imparted activity to the adventurous 
designs of the Phenician merchants, and 
gave distinction to the Greek and Roman 
name ; the distant isles of Britain and Hi- 
bernia; the cold and inhospitable regions 
of Scandinavia and Iceland, alike yielded 
subserviency to their imperious sway ; and 
even the distant and unknown colonies 
which peopled the woods and forests of the 
new world, felt and acknowledged their 
utility in enslaving and reducing to abject 
submission the savage nature of their fierce 
inhabitants.” 


The Indian initiations are first de- 
scribed, from a presumption, probably, 
that they are of the highest antiquity ; 
and are curious, in proportion with the 
fanciful construction of the Hindu my- 
thology; and we have been much 
pleased with the denouement of some 
very terrific ceremonies which accom- 
panied the fearful process. 


* The awful moment was now arrived 
when the ceremony of initiation had attain- 
ed its highest degree of interest ; the peal- 
ing Conch was blown, the folding doors 
were suddenly thrown open, and the can- 
didate was introduced into Cailasa or Para- 
dise, which was a spacious apartment bla- 


zing with a thousand brilliant lights; orna- 
mented with statues and emblematical fi- 
gures, scented with the rich fragance of 
odorous flowers, aromatic gums, and cosily 
drags ; decorated profusely with gems and 
jewels ; the unsubstantial figures of the airy 
inhabitants of unknown worlds carved on 
the roof in the act of volitation ; and the 
splendid sacellum thronged with priests 
and hierophants arrayed in gorgeous vest- 
ments and crowned with mitres and tiaras 
of burnished gold. With eyes riveted on 
the altar, he was taught to expect the de- 
scent of the deity in the bright pyramidal 
fire that blazed upon it. The sudden sound 
of this shell or trumpet, to which the hol- 
low caverns reverberated long and continu- 
ed echoes; the expansion of the folding 
doors; the brilliant display so unexpect- 
edly exhibited before him; the instan- 
taneous prostration of the priests, and 
the profound silence which followed this 
ceremony, filled the mind of the aspirant 
with admiration, and lighted up the holy 
fervour of devotion in his heart ; so thatin 
the moment of enthusiasm, he could almost 
persuade himself that he actually beheld 
the expected descent of the great Brahma 
seated on the lotos, with his four heads and 
arms, and bearing in his hands the usual 
emblems of eternity and uncontroulable 
power, the circle and fire.” 


In the disquisitions on Persia, much 
research has been used ; but we do not 
agree with the reverend author on the 
point of Zoroaster’s Jewish education, 
which we think improbable and fabu- 
lous. There ig something picturesque 
in the description of the Mithriae 
cave, which was made _ particularly 
attractive, to favour the impostor’s 
views. It appears that, 


** He retired to a circular cave or grotto 
in the mountains of Bokhara, which he or- 
namented with a profusion of symboliecal 
and astronomical decorations, and s¢lemn- 
ly consecrated it to the Middle-god or Me- 
diator-Mithr-As, or, as he was elsewhere 
denominated, the invisible deity, the parent 
of the universe, who was himself said to be 
born, or produced, from a cave hewn out 
of a rock. Here the Sun, represented by 
a burning gem, which beamed forth a lustre 
insupportably splendid and powerful, oceu- 
pied a conspicuous situation in the cen- 
tre of the roof; the planets were displayed 
in order around him, in studs of gold glit- 
tering on a rich ground of azure ; the Zo- 
diac was splendidly represented in embos- 
sed gold, in which the constellation Leo, or 
Leo Mithriaca, and ‘Taurus with the Sun 
and Lunette emerging from his head or 
back in beaten gold, as erublematical of the 
diluvian father and mother issuing from the 
ark, bore a distinguished character. The 
four ages of the world were represented by 
80 —- globes. of gold, silver, brass, and 
iron, Thus bedecked with gems and pre- 
cious stones, and knobs of burnished gold ; 
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the cave appeared to the enraptured aspi- 
rant, during the celebration of the mysie- 
ries, illuminated, as it was, by innumerable 
lamps which reflected a thousand different 
colours and shades of colour, like the en- 
chanting vision of a celestial palace. In the 
centre of the cave was a marble fountain of 
water, transparent as crystal, to supply the 
numerous basins with which the grotto was 
furnished for the purpose of ablution and 
ceremonial purifications. The cavern, thus 
ornamented, furnished, and disposed, was 
an emblem of the widely extended universe, 
supported by the three grand pillars of 
Eternity, Fecundity, and Authority; and 
the symbols with which it was profusely 
adorned referred to every element and 
principle in nature.” 


We have not space to enter at large 
on the peculiar ceremonies of Persia, 
although they are enumerated with 
some degree of precision, and will af- 
ford a rich treat to those who have a 
taste for such discussions; because we 
intend to favour our readers with a 
copious extract from the ritual of 
Greece, as exhibited in the Dionysiaca; 
and its importance and high degree of 
interest will be a sufficient apology for 
its length. 


The first actual ceremony among the 
Greeks was to purify the aspirant with wa- 
ter, and to crown him with myrtle, because 
the myrtle tree was sacred to Proserpine. 
He was then introduced into a small cave 
or vestibule, to be invested with the sacred 
habiliments ; after which his conductor de- 
livered him over to the mystagogue, who 
then commenced the initiation with the 
prescribed formula, Exas,Exas, exre Bedwas, 
* Depart hence, all ye profane ;’ and the 

ide addressed the aspirant by exhorting 

im to call forth all his courage and forti- 
tude, a8 the process on which he was now 
about to enter, was of the most appalling 
nature. And being led forward through a 
series of dark passages and disinal caverns, 
to represent the erratic state of the ark 
while floating on the troubled surface of the 
dilavian waters, the machinery opens upon 
him. He first hears the distant thunders 
pesling through the vault of heaven, ac- 
companied by the howling of dogs and 
wild beasts ; an apt representation of the 
confusion which prevailed amongst the mul- 
tiplicity of domestic and ferocious animals 
during the period of Noah’s cunfinement in 
the Ark. These terrific noises rapidly ap- 
proach, and the din becomes tremenduvous, 
reverberated, as it doubtless was, in end- 
less repetitions, from the echoing vaults and 
lofty caverns, within whose inextricable 
mazes he was now immured. Flashes of 
vivid light now broke in upon him, and ren- 
dered the prevailing darkness more visible ; 
and by the momentary illumination he be- 
held the appearances by which he was sur- 
rounded. onstrous shapes and appari- 
tiuns, demoniacal figures, grinning defiance 
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at the intruder; mystical visions and fit- 
ting shadows, unreal phantoms of a dog 
like form, overwhelm him with terror. In 
this state of horrible apprehension and dark- 
ness, he was kept three days and nights. 


* With passions thus excited, the aspi- 
rant was now made to perform the aphan- 
ism, or ceremonies commemorative of the 
mystical death of Bacchus. He was cover- 
ed with the Pastos or Bed: or in other 
words he was subjected to fi t in 
a close cell, that he might reflect seriously, 
in solitude and darkness, on the business he 
was engaged in; and be reduced to a pro- 

er state of mind for the reception of sub- 
ime and mysterious truths. ‘his was the 
symbolical death of the mysteries ; and the 
deliverance from confinement was the act 
of regeneration or new-birth; and hence the 
renovated aspirant was termed diguns, or 
twice born; once from the womb of his na- 
tural mother, and again from the Pastos of 
initiation. During the period of his impri- 
sonment in the cell, he was alarmed by a 
crash resembling the rush of mighty waters 
bursting with sudden impetuosity from a 
deep abyss, or the deafening fall of a tre- 
mendous cataract; for now was the repre- 
sentation displayed of the overwhelming 
waters of the deluge breaking forth from 
Hades to inundate the globe. The mon- 
strous Typhon, raging in quest of Osiris, 
discovered the ark in which he had been 
secreted, and violently rending it asun- 
der, scattered the limbs of his victim over 
the face of the earth amidst the din of dis- 
solving nature. ‘(he aspirant heard the la- 
mentations which were instituted for the 
death of their god, whose representative he 
was, accompanied with dolefal cries and 
howlings of men, women, and animals, to 
symbolize the death-shrieks, and exclama- 
tions of terror, consternation, and despair, 
which prevailed throughout the world at 
the universal destruction of animated na- 
ture, and which would unquestionably sa- 
lute the ears of Noah while enclosed with- 
in the vessel of safety. Then commenced 
the wanderings of Rhea in search of the re- 
mains of Bacchus, her body begirt with a 
serpent, and a flaming torch in her hand, 
with lamentations for the loss; accompa- 
nied with frantic shrieks and furious ges- 
ticulatious ; which continued, accompanied 
by many minute ceremovies, for a consi- 
derable period. ‘The initiated, whether 
males or females some habited, in splendid 
attire, with crowns or mitres on their 
heads; others covered with very little 
clothing, now mixed promiscnously, and 
danced to the sound of musical instruments 
played by the Corybantes; blended with 
the howlingsof despair for the dismember- 
ment of their god. The dance, 

sively increasing in rapidity and wildness, 
soon degenerated into a miserable scene of 
dire confusion. ‘The whole party, as if un- 
der the influence of some supernatural 
fervour, incontinently threw off the remain- 
ing articles of their apparel, rushed amongst 
each other as if they were distracted ; and 
vociferating that their god had been mur- 
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dered by the Titans, threw themselves into 


lascivious tres, and practised the most 
ceolake Srtinen 
“Ia the midst of all this confusion, a sig- 
nal from the hierophant gave a sudden turn 
to the feelings and expressions of the Mys- 
te; their mourning was changed into joy, 
and the aspirant was emancipated from his 
confinement amidst peals of laughter aud 
deafening shouts ofEvgnxae, Evy x auger, 
We have found it! Let us rejoice together ! 
for now the Euresis, or discovery, was ce- 
lebrated, and it was announced that the 
mangled was found, and restored 
from the darkness of death to life and hope. 
A living serpent was inserted within the 
bosom of the affrighted candidate, which, 
Passing through his garments, was taken 
out at the skirts of his robe; and being 
conducted onwards, without time to reflect, 
the descent into the infernal regions was 
the next adventure he was fated to accom- 
plish. On the banks of a sluggish stream 
e was shewn a multitude of disembodied 
Paap thronging to procure a passage over 
e river, and clamorous at being refused ; 
which represented the turbulent race of 
antediluvians who perished in the flood. 
Then the aspirant, having crossed the river 
in a boat, was shewn the torments of those 
miserable wretches, who, for their vices, 
had been committed to the destiny of ever- 
lasting punishment. Here, during the in- 
tervals of howling and lamentation, the 
wild and furious shrieks of woe by which 
those lost creatures vented the unavailing 
sorrows of bitter repentance, his attendant 
explained the nature of the crimes which 
led to this dreadful termination ; amongst 
which, the highest degree of punishment 
was assigned to the impious race who either 
refused initiation or betrayed the mysteries. 
Leaving this place of horror and despair, 
the aspirant was conducted forward to the 
sound of heavenly music, and soon entered 
on the plains of ravishing delight which are 
the reward of the virtuous initiated. The 
rturbation of his spirits was here allayed 
by scenes in which were depicted the ever- 
verdant plains of Elysium ; and the souls of 
the just were exhibited in the enjoyment of 
those pure delights which constitute the re- 
ward of piety and virtue. The hero-gods 
in review before him, and he en- 
joyed the exhilarating vision, animated fur- 
ther by a hymn which was chanted on the 
subject of the prevailing mythology.” 


From the extracts which we have al- 
ready made, an opinion may be formed 
of the work before us; although we 
regret that our limits altogether = 
clude a more extended review. The 
remaining portions of the book contain 
some very curious usages of our fore- 
fathers, the Britons and the Saxons; 
but we must refer our readers to the 
work itself; from which we do not 
doubt that they will derive consider- 
able amusement, and reap a proportion- 
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ate d of instruction, when our 
booksellers shall tempt the public, or 
the public encourage them to republish 
works which combine a high degree of 
instruction with the best amusement. 


A Manual of Phrenology; being the 
System of Dr Gall. ad the fourth 
French edition. Philadelphia: 1835. 


In this work, the truth of phreno- 
logy is assumed with nearly as much 
confidence as if it had already taken 
its station among the scienees, by the 
universal consent of mankind. Con- 
nected with this assumption, it “ claims 
to itself the dignity of being that sys- 
tem which exhibits a true vor 
of the human mind. Viewed as a 
science, it embraces an acquaintance 
with the mental powers, their combina- 
tions, and the laws regulating their ac. 
tion: as an art, the practice of ascer- 
taining, by examination of the head, 
the powers of the mind, and the means 
of improving the physical or material 
constitution of the brain, and of the 
nervous system.” 

The author moralizes upon the phre- 
nological organs, and, with a little 
dexterity, contrives to arrange them 
under the banners of Christianity. No 
one, perhaps, will doubt that the facul- 
ties which he enumerates, may reason- 
ably be supposed to operate as he has 
described, though we are rather at a 
loss to comprehend what advantage 
can be derived from the quaint and 
technical terms by which they are de- 
signated. Still less can we discover 
the connexion which is presumed to 
subsist between the mental faculty and 
the external organ of development; 
and, for ought we perceive to the con- 
trary, his book would have been equal- 
ly intelligible and instructive, if phre- 
nology had never been born, To iden- 
tify, therefore, the faculties of the 
mind, and the manner in which they 
operate in relation to Christianity, 
with the phrenological system, we can 
only view as an attempt purely ia 
tuitous. The effects resulting from 
the operation of Christian principles 
upon the mental faculties, we can easily 
comprehend, except so far as they are 
obscured by the nomenclature of Gall 
and Spurzheim. 

The work contains many nice, yet 
judicious marks of discrimination, 
tween the influence of genuine religion 
on the mind, and mere animal excite- 
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ment. Ontward devotion is justly de- 
lineated by its appropriate characteris- 
tics, which reach not the heart, nor 
arise from propriety of motive or purity 
of principle: while that which ema- 
nates from the legitimate source of all 
excellence, supplies a power and an 
incentive to action, which cannot 
otherwise be obtained. The former 
results from the operation of the mere 
animal faculties; but the latter calls 
into activity all the higher energies of 
the soul. The one is the product of 
reflection and solitude—the other of 
ostentation and public temple and priest 
worship. 

Throughout the whole we have uni- 
formly observed, that the author has 
carefully avoided the dangerous under- 
taking of assigning cause and effect 
for the phenomena of mental faculty 
and organic development. He merely 
notices the organs as indications of in- 
ward propensities, and turns immedi- 
ately to the moral advantages that may 
be gathered from this discovered asso- 
ciation. Without attempting either to 
defend the phrenological system, or to 
treat it with contempt, it appears to 
have suffered no small injury from the 
zeal of its injudicious advocates; who, 
not satisfied with having pointed ont 
the organic indications which the 
think they have discovered, proceed, 
from these associations, to trace the 
relation of cause and effect. These 
attempts have subjected their system 
to many severe remarks, which its 
most ardent admirers have never yet 
been able fairly to repel; and doubt, in- 
decision, and scepticism have follow- 
ed as natural consequences, 

The volume is certainly entitled to 
respect; but, excepting in names, we 
find no bridge over which we can walk 
into the regions of phrenology. In the 
beams of this “*sun, human nature 
being the world it illuminates,” there 
ean be no doubt that many intelligent 
persons delight to bask. For our part, 
we view it as a respectable successor 
to animal magnetism. 

But, whatever be the fate of this 
science,—whether, like the most of in- 
novations driven to extremes, it expire 
in its own excess of vitality, or gather 
strength in successive ages,—there can 
be no question of the truth of physiog- 
nomy—its wiser and more ingenuous 
predecessor. Wax is not more capable 
of receiving various impressions, than 
are imprinted on man’s face by objects 
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that move his affections; and not only 
the objects themselves have this power, 
but also the very images, or ideas; any- 
thing which puts the animal spirits in- 
to the same motion that the object, when 
present did, will have the same effect 
with the object itself. Let one observe 
a man’s face, that looks on a pitiful ob- 
ject, then a ridiculous, and then a fright- 
ful or dangerous one. Thatideas have 
the same effect with the object, dreams 
often prove. 

The animal spirits, moved in the sen- 
sorium by an object, continue their mo- 
tion to the brain, whence it is propaga- 
ted to particular parts of the body, as 
is most suitable to the design of its 
creation, having first made an alteration 
in the face by its nerves, especially the 
pathetic, actuating its several muscles ; 
not that the motion of the spirits in the 
sensorium is continued all the way, as 
from the finger to the foot; but it is 
done in the brain, as in an organ whose 
pipes being uncovered, the air rushes 
in, but upon letting go the keys they 
are stopped again; now, if by repeat- 
ed acts, or by frequently entertaining 
the ideas of a favourite passion, or vice, 
which natural temperament, or custom, 
has incurred, the face is so often put 
into that posture, which accompanies 
such acts, the animal spirits finding 
passages into its nerves, that it is some- 
times unalterably set (as the East In- 
dian dervishes and fakeers are by long 
continuance in strange postures in their 
pagodas); but most commonly such a 

abit is contracted, that the face falls 
insensibly into that posture, when some 
present object does not obliterate that 
more natural impression by a new one, 
or dissimulation hide it. ence it is, 
that we see great drinkers with eyes 
gaeety set towards the nose, the ad- 

ucent muscles being often employed 
to let them see their Siivent liquor in 
the glass in the time of drinking, which 
were therefore called Bibitory ; lasci- 
vious persons are remarkable for the 
Oculorum mobils petulantia, as Petro- 
nius calls it; from this also we may 
solve the Quaker’s expecting face, wait- 
ing the spirit, and the melancholy vi- 
sages of sectaries; the studious faces 
of men of great Signy of mind ; 
and the revengeful aspects of bloody 
men, like executioners in the act; and 
though silence may awhile pass for 
wisdom, yet sooner or later, Dogberry 
or the devil peeps through the disguise 
and mars all: a changeable face is ob- 
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served to indicate a variable mind ; but 
what has been said is not without excep- 
tions; for sometimes men with great 
and virtuous souls are concealed under 
very unpromising exteriours. 


The District School. By J. Orville 
Taylor. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1834. 


Tue f wae and the possession of 
knowledge reflects the highest dignity 
on our rational nature. It diffuses a 
radiance through the darkness of the 
human mind, and converts the chaos of 
ignorance into the beautiful world of 
science and learning. The introduction 
of knowledge has recovered nations 
from their intellectual degradation and 
abject barbarism, spreading civilization 
through the desert wilds of errour and 
delusion. 

All knowledge has been derived from 
instruction and education; we can trace 
in the history of the world the origin 
of arts and science, and that one nation 
has received her light from another. 
All the philosophers of antiquity were 
instructed in the various departments 
of their learning, directed in their in- 
vestigation in intellectual and moral 
science, by some superiour mind of 
knowledge and experience. Theo- 
phrastus learned from Aristotle, and 
Aristotle from Plato, and the great, in 
almost every age, have had great suc- 
cessors. 

Knowledge has increased with the 
progress of time, when education and 
instruction have been cultivated; and 
— from this cause the present age 

as risen to an unprecedented height 
of literary greatness and intellectual 
endowment, though much yet remains 
to be done"by such judicious teachers 
as Mr Taylor to enlarge and exalt the 
common mind. 

Modern ages are greatly indebted to 
the productions of antiquity for the 
stores of learning they contain, whether 
in physics, morals, philosophy, poetry, 
or eloquence. There are found inclas- 
sic literature some of the most profound 
dissertations of science, and the most 
splendid effusions of genius. Since 

e revival of learning from the long 
death-gloom of the middle ages, clas- 
sic science has been more or less cul- 
tivated, and it cannot be doubted that 
the advantages arising from its study 
and acquisition are numerous and para- 


mount. In this age it is one of the 
most conspicuous features in the amphi- 
theatre of learning, a foundation for 
general intellectual pursuit,and a means 
of unfolding the powers and capacities 
of the mind. Classical research was 
the means of restoring the valuable 
treasures of Greek and Roman litera- 
ture from the chaotic confusion of the 
dark ages. Wherever this science has 
spread her enlightening influence, she 
has promoted refinement of taste, 
strength of intellect, fertility of imagi- 
nation, and diffusion of knowledge, 
whether-we consider the abstractions 
of learning, the speculations of philoso- 
phy or the visions of sublimest poetry. 

he term * classic,” seems to derive 
its origin from Tullius Servius, who, 
in order to make an estimate of every 
person’s estate, divided the Roman peo- 
ple into classes. The first by way of 
distinction were called “classici;” 
hence authors of the first rank came to 
be called classics. The classic pro- 
ductions are some of the most valuable 
legacies transmitted to posterity, and 
have contributed much to dispel the 
darkness that hung over the ——— 
of science and learning. In scholastic 
instruction, the classics should be the 
commencement of the course of mental 
labour, the primary exercise of the hu- 
man mind: there she may 


‘‘ Draw the inspiring breath of ancient 
arts 

And tread the sacred walks, 

Where at each step imagination burns.” 


The intense application and mental 
exercise, employed in the prosecution 
of this study, gradually unfold the pow- 
ers of the intellect, and strengthen them 
as they unfold, in the growth of their 
existence. The memory is improved, 
the understanding invigorated, and the 
thoughts contract a permanent habit of 
system and solidity. An habitual per- 
severance and resolution are also obtain- 
ed, and since time is necessary to ac- 
quire a knowledge of science, an estab- 
lished and regular habit of unwearied 
diligence is acquired, so necessary in 
the pursuit of any investigation in the 
vast regions of mind. 

That the study of language is pri- 
marily in some de uninterestin 
and monotonous, will be granted, an 
the mountainous difficulties a al- 
most insuperable ; yet these ultimately 
may be considered beneficial. The 
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mind thus becomes familiar with and 
reconciled to evil and opposition, sum- 
moning all her energies to effect a pro- 

. Locke observes that “ Nature 
commonly lodges her jewels and trea- 
sures in rocky ground.” 

In the attainment of knowledge, says 
Milton, in his ‘ Treatise on Education,’ 
6 We shall conduct you to a hill side, 
laborious indeed at the first ascent; but 
else so smooth, so green, so full of good- 
ly prospects, and melodious sounds on 
every side, that the harp of Orpheus 
was not more charming.” The mind 
first with feeble essays makes a little 
progress, urging on through fatigues 
and obstructions till they apparently 
diminish in magnitude, and she a 
proaches the summit with more rapid 
wing, gradually beholding the unfold- 
ing prospect glowing in the splendours 
of intellectual glory. 

But the advantages derived from the 
aequisition of science are of paramount 
importance. Endowed with this, the 
scholar himself arrives at the secret 
fountain of authorship, and imbibes the 
pure waters of original genius, instead 
of being necessiated to rest content with 
the translations and comments of others, 
the adulterated streams that have accu- 
mulated their impurities during the lapse 
of lengthened time. ‘Through this me- 
dium, the scholar penetrates more im- 
mediately into the design of the author, 
views the unclouded sentiment, the na- 
tive beauty of the style, and the gene- 
ral harmony of the sentence. No other 
language can fully unfold the musical 


strain and pathos of the original Greek, - 


as no a so regular, complete, 
and copious. Without its possession we 
should have been deprived of the trea- 
sures of Homer, the “ father and_prinee 
of poetry,” nor would the astonishin 
productions of his genins have eaga 
the contemplation of admiring ages, 
nor the starry brightness of his imagi- 
nation have thrown a radiance over 
modern poetry. By a knowledge of 
the original, we hold converse with the 
genius of antiquity: with Theophras- 
tus and Pythagoras, in ethics and mo- 
rality; in history, with Xenophon, 
Thucydides, and Herodotus ; in philo- 
sophy, with Plato, Xenophon, and Aris- 
totle ; in criticism, with Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, and Aristotle; in rhe- 
toric, with Demosthenes, Lysias, and 
Socrates ; and in poetry, with Homer, 
Theocritus, and Anacreon. Among the 
Romans we dwell with Virgil, Horace, 
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and Ovid, as poets ; Livy, Cesar, and 
Tacitus, as historians; besides others 
in various departments of science, 
whose productions brighten the intel- 
lectual hemisphere of modern ages. 
But, whether the student enters the 
charmed circle of sacred antiquity, and 
imbibes knowledge and inspiration from 
the original fount, or meer thers up 
that slight and superficial information, 
which so unhappily characterizes our 
countrymen in general, such guides as 
Mr Taylorare invaluable. His lessons 
and precepts are asserted and enjoined 
with all that anxiety and earnestness 
which mark an apt and able teacher ; 
and never before have our much ne- 
lected and abused common schools 
ound so discriminating a critic or so 
true and fervent a friend. Parts of his 
book are by no means free from very 
serious errours, but his great - 
more than compensates his faults. No 
people on earth require such thorough, 
profound and penetrating knowledge as 
the Americans; but this, alas, few, 
very few possess, and some of those, 
we fear, hesitate not to employ it in 
the dissemination of evil. e hope, 
therefore, that Mr Taylor’s work will 
arouse our countrymen from their indif- 
ference and teach all the paramount im- 
portance of conferring that upon their 
children, which no misfortune can de- 
stroy, and no disaster darken. 


Godwin’s Lives of the Necromancers. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1835. 


Witcncrart has sometimes been 
identified with the crime of sorcery, and 
more especially attributed to women. 

Many think there may be some 
foundation for what we call fascination 
and witchcraft. We have innumerable 
instances and histories to this purpose, 
which it would not be fair to set aside, 
merely because they are not reconcile- 
able to our philosophy: but, as it hap- 
pens, there seems to be something in 
philosophy to countenance some of 
them. 

Indeed, the ridiculous stories which 
are generally told, and the many im- 
postures and delusions that have been 
discovered, in all ages, are sufficient to 
demolish all faith in such a dubious 
crime, if the contrary evidence were not 
also extremely strong. ‘ Wherefore,” 
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(says Blackstone,) “it seems to be 
the most eligible way to conclude, with 
an ingenious writer of our own, that in 
general there has been such a thing as 
witchcraft, though one cannot give 
credit to any particular modern in- 
stance of it.”’? Some readers will, how- 
ever, probably dissent from this infer- 
ence of Addison, and the opinion of 
the learned judge, and incline to con- 
sider witchcraft in general as a species 
of imposture.—What the writers in 
favour of the opinion advanced, as 
their reasons, is as follows: 

All living things, they say, emit 
effluvia, both by the breath and the 
pores of the skin. All bodies, there- 
fore, within the sphere of their perspi- 
ratory or expiratory effluvia, will be 
affected by + same and that, in this or 
another manner, according to the qua- 
lity of the efflavia; and in this or that 
degree, according to the disposition of 
the emittent and recipient parts. 

This indeed is incontestible; nor 
need we produce instances of animals 
exhaling sweet or ordorous smells; 
or of infectious diseases conveyed by 
effluvia, in confirmation of it. 

Now, of all parts of an animal body, 
the eye, we know, is the quickest. It 
moves with the greatest celerity, and 
in all variety of directions. Again, its 
coat and humours are permeable as 
any other parts of the body, (witness 
the rays of light it so copiously re- 
ceives.) The eye, therefore, no doubt, 
emits its effluvia like the other parts. 
The fine humours of the eye must be 
continually exhaling. The heat of the 
pervading rays will rarefy and atte- 
nuate them; and that, with the subtile 
juice or spirit of the neighbouring optic 
nerve, supplied in great abundance by 
the vicinity of the brain, must make a 
fund of volatile matter to be dispensed, 
and, as it were, determined by the 
eye. Here, then, we have both the dart 
and the hand to fling it. The one fur- 
nished with all the force and vehe- 
mence, and the other with all the 
sharpness and activity one would re- 
quire. No wonder if their joint effects 
be great! 

‘0 but conceive the eye as a sling, ca- 
pable of the swiftest and intensest mo- 
tions and vibrations: and again, as com- 
municating with a source of such mat- 
ter, as the nervous juice elaborated in 
the brain; a matter so subtile and pene- 
trating, that it is sup to fly instan- 
taneously through the solid capilaments 


of the nerves, and so active and forci+ 
ble, that it distends and convulses the 
muscles, and distorts the limbs, and 
alters the whole habitude of the body, 
giving motion and action to a mass of 
inert, inactive matter. A_ projectile 
of sach a nature, slung by such an en- 
gine as the eye, must have an effect 
wherever it strikes : and the effect will 
be limited and modified by the circum- 
stances of the distance, the impetus of 
the eye, the quality, subtility, and acri- 
mony of the juices, and the delicacy or 
coarseness of the object it falls on. 

This theory, it is supposed by many, 
may account for some of the phenome- 
na of witchcraft, particularly of that 
branch called fascination. It is certain 
the eye has always been esteemed 
the chief seat, or rather organ, of witeh- 
craft; though, by most, without know- 
ing why or wherefore; the effect was 
apparently owing to the eye; but how, 
was not dreamed of. Thus, the phrase, 
to have an evil eye, imports as much as 
to be a witch. And hence Virgil 


‘* Nescio quis teneros occulus mihi fas- 
cinat agnos.”’ 


Again, old bilious persons are those 
most frequently supposed to have the 
faculty ; the nervous juice in them being 
depraved and irritated by a vicious ha- 
bitude of body, and so rendered more 
Leeroy. and malignant. And young 
persons, chiefly children and girls, are 
most affected by it; because their pores 
are patent, their juices incoherent, and 
their fibres delicate and susceptible. 
Accordingly the witchcraft mentioned 
by Virgil only reaches to the tender 
lambs. Lastly, the faculty is only ex- 
ercised when the person is displeased, 
provoked, or irritated, it requiring some 
extraordinary stress and emotion of 
mind to dart a proper quantity of efflu- 
via, with a sufficient impetus to produce 
the effect at a distance. That the eye has 
some very considerable powers, is past 
dispute. The ancient naturalists assure 
us, that the basilisk and opoblepa kill 
other animals merely by staring at them. 
If this fail of credit, a late author as- 
sures us, that he once saw a mouse run- 
ning round a large snake, which stood 
looking earnestly at it, with its mouth 
open ; still.the mouse made less and 
less circles about it; crying all the 
while, as if compelled to it; and, at 
last, with much seeming reluctance, 
ran into the gaping mouth, and was im- 
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mind thus becomes familiar with and 
reconciled to evil and opposition, sum- 
moning all her energies to effect a pro- 

Locke observes that “ Nature 
commonly lodges her jewels and trea- 
sures in rocky ground.” 

In the attainment of knowledge, says 
Milton, in his ‘ Treatise on Education,’ 
‘¢ We shall conduct you to a hill side, 
laborious indeed at the first ascent; but 
else so smooth, so green, so full of good- 
ly prospects, and melodious sounds on 
every side, that the harp of Orpheus 
was not more charming.” The mind 
first with feeble essays — little 

rogress, urging on through fatigues 
ol dentine till they apparently 
diminish in magnitude, and she a 
proaches the summit with more rapid 
wing, gradually ae the unfold- 
ing prospect glowing in the splendours 
of intellectual glory. 

But the advantages derived from the 
acquisition of science are of paramount 
importance. Endowed with this, the 
scholar himself arrives at the secret 
fountain of authorship, and imbibes the 
pure waters of original genius, instead 
of being necessiated to rest content with 
the translations and comments of others, 
the adulterated streams that have accu- 
mulated their impurities during the lapse 


of lengthened time. ‘Through this me- 


dium, the scholar penetrates more im- 
mediately into the design of the author, 
views the unclouded sentiment, the na- 
tive beauty of the style, and the gene- 
ral harmony of the sentence. No other 
lan can fully unfold the musical 
strain and pathos of the original Greek, 
as no language is so regular, complete, 
and copious. Without its possession we 
have been deprived of the trea- 
sures of Homer, the “ father and _prinee 
of poetry,” nor would the astonishin 
productions of his genins have enga 
the contemplation of admiring ages, 
nor the starry brightness of his imagi- 
nation have thrown a radiance over 
modern poetry. By a knowledge of 
the original, we hold converse with the 
genius of antiquity: with Theophras- 
tus and Pythagoras, in ethics and mo- 
rality; in history, with Xenophon, 
Thucydides, and Herodotus ; in philo- 
sophy, with Plato, Xenophon, and Aris- 
totle ; in criticism, with Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, and Aristotle; in rhe- 
toric, with Demosthenes, Lysias, and 
Socrates ; and in poetry, with Homer, 
Theocritus, and Anacreon. Among the 
Romans we dwell with Virgil, Horace, 
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and Ovid, as ; Livy, Cesar, and 
Tacitus, as historians; besides others 
in various departments of science, 
whose productions brighten the intel- 
lectual hemisphere of modern ages. 
But, whether the student enters the 
charmed circle of sacred antiquity, and 
imbibes knowledge and inspiration from 
the original fount, or merely gathers up 
that slight and superficial information, 
which so unhappily characterizes our 
countrymen in general, such guides as 
Mr Taylor are invaluable. His lessons 
and precepis are asserted and enjoined 
with all that anxiety and earnestness 
which mark an apt and able teacher ; 
and never before have our much ne- 
lected and abused common schools 
ound so discriminating a critic or so 
true and fervent a friend. Parts of his 
book are by no means free from very 
serious errours, but his great — 
more than compensates his faults. No 
people on earth require such thorough, 
profound and penetrating knowledge as 
the Americans; but this, alas, few, 
very few possess, and some of those, 
we fear, hesitate not to employ it in 
the dissemination of evil. e hope, 
therefore, that Mr Taylor’s work will 
arouse our countrymen from their indif- 
ference and teach all the paramount im- 
portance of conferring that upon their 
children, which no misfortune can de- 
stroy, and no disaster darken. 


Godwin’s Lives of the Necromancers. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1835. 


Wirtcucrart has sometimes been 
identified with the crime of sorcery, and 
more especially attributed to women. 

Many think there may be some 
foundation for what we call fascination 
and witchcraft. We have innumerable 
instances and histories to this purpose, 
which it would not be fair to set aside, 
merely because they are not reconcile- 
able to our philosophy: but, as it ha 
pens, there seems to be something in 
philosophy to countenance some of 

em. 

Indeed, the ridiculous stories which 
are generally told, and the many im- 
postures and delusions that have beer 
discovered, in all ages, are sufficient to 
demolish all faith in such a dubious 
crime, if the contrary evidence were not 
also extremely strong. ‘ Wherefore,” 
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(says Blackstone,) “it seems to be 
the most eligible way to conclude, with 
an ingenious writer of our own, that in 
general there has been such a thing as 
witchcraft, though one cannot give 
credit to any particular modern in- 
stance of it.”” Some readers will, how- 
ever, probably dissent from this infer- 
ence of Addison, and the opinion of 
the learned judge, and incline to con- 
sider witchcraft in general as a species 
of imposture.—What the writers in 
favour of the opinion advanced, as 
their reasons, is as follows: 

All living things, they say, emit 
effluvia, both by the breath and the 
pores of the skin. All bodies, there- 
fore, within the sphere of their oy 
ratory or expiratory effluvia, will 
affected by them; and that, in this or 
another manner, according to the qua- 
lity of the effluvia; and in this or that 
degree, according to the disposition of 
the emittent and recipient parts. 

This indeed is incontestible; nor 
need we produce instances of animals 
exhaling sweet or ordorous smells; 
or of infectious diseases conveyed by 
effluvia, in confirmation of it. 

Now, of all parts of an animal body, 
the eye, we know, is the quickest. It 
moves with the — celerity, and 
in all variety of directions. Again, its 
coat and humours are permeable as 
any other parts of the body, (witness 
the rays of light it so copiously re- 
ceives.) The eye, therefore, no doubt, 
emits its effluvia like the other parts. 
The fine humours of the eye must be 
continually exhaling. The heat of the 
pervading rays will rarefy and atte- 
nuate them; and that, with the subtile 
juice or spirit of the neighbouring optic 
nerve, supplied in t abundance by 
the vicinity of the brain, must make a 
fund of volatile matter to be dispensed, 
and, as it were, determined by the 
eye. Here, then, we have beth the dart 
and the hand to fling it. The one fur- 
nished with all the force and vehe- 
mence, and the other with all the 
sharpness and activity one would re- 
quire. No wonder if their joint effects 
be t! 

‘0 but conceive the eye as a sling, ca- 
pable of the swiftest and intensest mo- 
tions and vibrations: and again, as com- 
municating with a source of such mat- 
ter, as the nervous juice elaborated in 
the brain; a matter mo per pene- 
trating, that it is sup to fly instan- 
y through the solid caplemette 
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of the nerves, and so active and forci- 
ble, that it distends and convulses the 
muscles, and distorts the limbs, and 
alters the whole habitude of the body, 
giving motion and action to a mass of 
inert, inactive matter. A pro 
of sach a nature, slung by such an en- 
gine as the eye, must have an effect 
wherever it strikes : and the effect will 
be limited and modified by the circum- 
stances of the distance, the impetus of 
the eye, the quality, subtility, and acri- 
mony of the juices, and the delicacy or 
coarseness of the object it falls on. 
This theory, it is supposed by many, 
may account for some of the phenome- 
na of witchcraft, particularly of that 
branch called fascination. Itis certain 
the eye has always been esteemed 
the chief seat, or rather organ, of witeh- 
craft; though, by most, without know- 
ing why or wherefore ; the effect was 
apparently owing to theeye; but how, 
was not drea of. Thus, the phrase, 
to have an evil eye, imports as much as 
to be a witch. And hence Virgil 


‘“‘ Nescio quis teneros occulus mihi fas- 
cinat agnos.”’ 


Again, old bilious persons are those 
most frequently supposed to have the 
faculty ; the nervous juice in them being 
depraved and irritated by a vicious ha- 
bitude of body, and so rendered more 
Loeeonay and malignant. And young 
persons, chiefly children and girls, are 
most affected by it; because their pores 
are patent, their juices incoherent, and 
their fibres delicate and susceptible. 
Accordingly the witchcraft mentioned 
by Virgil only reaches to the tender 
lambs. Lastly, the faculty is only ex- 
ercised when the person is displeased, 
provoked, or irritated, it requiring some 
extraordinary stress and emotion of 
mind to dart a proper quantity of efflu- 
via, with a sufficient impetus to produce 
the effect ata distance. That the eye has 
some very considerable powers, is past 
dispute. The ancient naturalists assure 
us, that the basilisk and opoblepa kill 
other animals merely by staring at them. 
If this fail of credit, a late author as- 
sures us, that he once saw a mouse run- 
ning round a large snake, which stood 
looking earnestly at it, with its mouth 
open; still the mouse made less and 
less circles about it; erying all the 
while, as if compelled to it; and, at 
last, with much ing reluctance, 
ran into the gaping mouth, and was im- 
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mediately swallowed. The same ca- 
tastrophe almost daily occurs to birds 
under the fascination of the rattlesnake. 

Who has not observed a setting dog; 
and the effects of its eye on the par- 
tridge? The poor bird, when once its 
eyes meet those of the dog, stands as 
if confounded, regardless of itself, and 
easily lets the net be drawn over it. 
We remember to have read of squirrels 
also stupified and overcome by a dog 
staring at them, and thus made to drop 
out of the trees into his mouth. 

That man is not secure from the 
like affections, is matter of easy obser- 
vation. Few people but have, again 
and again, felt the effects of an angry, 
a fierce, a commanding, a disdainful, a 
lascivious, or an entreating eye. These 
effects of the eye, at least, make a kind 
of witchcraft. 

Witchcraft prevailed to such a de- 
gree, both in England and Scotland, in 
the sixteenth century, that it attracted 
the attention of government, under the 
reign of Henry VIII. in whose thirty- 
third year was enacted a statute which 
adjudged all witchcraft and sorcery to 
be felony without benefit of clergy; 
and at the commencement of the reign 
of Elizabeth, the evil seems to have 
been very much on the increase, for 
bishop Jewel, in a sermon preached be- 
fore the queen, in 1558, tells her ;—*It 
may please your grace to understand 
that witches and sorcerers, within these 
four last years are marvellously in- 
creased within your grace’s realm. 
Your grace’s subjects pine away even 
unto the death, their colour fadeth, their 
flesh rotteth, their speech is benumbed, 
their senses are bereft; I pray God they 
never practise further than upon the sub- 
ject.”” 
Of the prevalence of this delusion in 
1584, we have the testimony of Regi 
nald Scot, in his treatise entitled * 
Discoverie of Witchcraft,” written in 
behalf of the poor, the aged, and the 
simple, as the author informs us; and 
it reflects singular discredit on the age 
in which it was produced, that a detec- 
tion so complete, both with regard to 
argument and fact, should have failed 
in effecting its purpose. The mischief, 
instead of aed restrained, was rapidly 
accelerated by the publication of the 
“Damonologie” of King James, at 
Edinburgh, in the year 1597; and the 
contagion was promoted by the succes- 
sion of James to the throne of Eliza- 
beth. In the year 1603, the royal trea- 
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tise was printed at London, with an 
alarming preface concerning the in- 
crease of witches or enchanters, ** these 
detestable slaves of the devil ;” and it 
was accompanied by a new statute 
against witches, which describes the 
crime in a variety of particnlars, and 
enacts, that offenders, duly and lawful- 
ly convicted and attained, shall suffer 
death. Reginald Ncot, in the treatise 
abovementioned, has pourtrayed at 
large the character of those who were 
branded with the appellation of witches, 
stating the deeds that were imputed to 
them, and the nature of their supposed 
compact with the devil. And he has, 
with singular industry, collected from 
every writer on the subject the minutie 
of witchcraft, and he has annexed com- 
ments, for the purpose of refuting and 
exposing them; whereas James, the 
royal pedant, wrote in defence of this 
folly, and, unfortunately for truth and 
humanity, the doctrine of the monarch 
was preferred to that of the sage. 
From these and other sources, an 
abundance of matter having been fur- 
nished to the celebrated author of 
“Leon” and ‘Caleb Williams,” it 
would indeed be a wonder, almost as 
great as witchcraft itself, if Mr God- 
win had not compiled an interesting 
and instructive book. The husband of 
Mary Wolstonecraft and the father of 
Mrs Shelly has employed the most of 
his many days in delineating the terri- 
ble, wandering amid the vague, and 
imagining the invisible ; and, probably, 
no man living is better qualified for the 
satisfactory performance of the task, 
which, in his old age, he has assumed. 
To the judicious reader, therefore, his 
work is one of value as well as inter- 
est, since it exhibits the errours of our 
ancestors—the darkness, and folly, and 
evil, which covered the nations as 
with the palpable gloom of Hades, ere 
KNOWLEDGE rose to illume the world. 
” 
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Genius in walang 
admitted to be remarkably developed 
in our country. American artists abroad 


is universally 
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have attained the hi celebrity, and 
others have established themselves at 
home, whose genius and acquirements 
ean challenge successful comparison 
with those of the progress of the Art 
in the old world. Yet when we look 
for the cause of this apparently prema- 
ture development, (for the habits and 
customs of our society seem at variance 
with a proper appreciation and encou- 
ragement of the elegant Arts,) we have 
been indeed perplexed to account even 
for the existence of painting among us. 
Painting in the United States has not 
been forced into existence by hot bed 
culture; it has not been fostered, as in 
Europe, by government patronage. 
There has been but little demand for 
its labours except in the branch of por- 
trait painting, and yet we have many 
Artists who have boldly aspired to the 
highest places in the ranks of Art, and 
confessedly stand among the first of 
the present age. If we look to the 
younger aspirants, we find them edu- 
cating themselves with the greatest per- 
severance and industry; struggling 
against difficulties most discouraging, 
living poor, and working hard to earn 
a sum that shall enable them to cross 
the water, and gather from the treasures 
of ancient art, collected in the rich gal- 
leries of Europe, that professional 
knowledge which will enable them to 
return with increased advantage to their 
country and to themselves. What 
tam them to this sacrifice ? What 
uoys up their young hopes? What 
prospect of wealth or fame stimulates 
them in their selfdenying labours? 
Wealth is not the lot of the American 
Artist, and as for fame, the fame of an 
Artist, until very lately, has been any- 
thing but enviable. ith such a su- 
undance of talent in Painting, 

with the zeal and public spirit mani- 
fested by our Artists, with such need 
of their labours to influence the taste 
and manners of the country, and to aid 
- growing manufactures, why is it 
t ne public interest is manifested in 
their behalf? why from the Congress 
to the State Legislature and to the city 
Council, with treasuries overflowing, 
with national wealth never so abundant, 
why is it that so far as public employ- 
ment is concerned,there never was such 
absolute neglect shown throughout the 
United States as at the present moment? 
In times past, while the country was in 
debt, there was scarcely a period when 
some work, though it were but a com- 
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mon portrait, was not ordered by some 
public body. Yet now, in the greatest 
prosperity of the country, we are not 

nowing to a single national work in 
pees or sculpture in the United 

tates, (if we except the statue of 
Washington, ) in p of execution. 
In the proceedings at the General Go- 
vernment in relation to the Fine Arts,we 
observe that the Congress, the last win- 
ter,after perfecting the bill for procuring 
Four National Paintings, and once more 
raising the almost despairing hopes of 
the Painters, struck the sum necessary 
to carry it into effect from the general 
Appropriation Bill, on the last day of 
the session, and thus caused them once 
more to feel the heartsickness which 
springs from hope long deferred. If 
from the General Government we tnrn 
to the several States, not one, so far as 
we have examined its proceedings, has 
commissioned any artist to execute a 

ublic work in Painting or Sculpture. 

he cities, (we speak now of their pub- 
lic bodies) present the same cold aspect 
of indifference to Art.* In Philadel- 
phia, a misnamed Academy of Arts, 
the counterpart of one which formerly 
existed in New York, in like manner 
still lies like an incubus on the Arts 
it professes to encourage. In Boston 
some brighter glimpses of encourage- 
ment appear. Its Atheneum Gallery 
possesses, page eo the four 
gorgeous pictures of Rome, by Pannini, 


b 
in themselves a school of Teatenige 
painting, and the deservedly celebrated 
picture of the Sortie of Gibraltar, by 
Trumbull, And that Allston is appre- 
ciated and encouraged by Bostonians is 
an indication of genuine taste in ae 
of which any country might be proud. 


In Boston, too, no pseudo Academy 
holds out false lights to lure the Artist, 
and make shipwreck of his indepen- 
dence ; and, in that city, we may there- 
fore expect to see eventually establish- 
ed a real Academy of the Professors 
of Art, and without the blighting in- 
fluence with which our Artists in New 
York have had to contend, of the mis- 
conceptions and prejudice embodied and 
canonized in an unnatural and 

sing association. Should areal Acade- 
my be established in Boston, we should 
naturally look, inacity that has already 


* However, a full length statue of 
Girard, by Gevelot, has n ordered 
by the Councils of Philadelpbia. Hail 
to the generosity of the achievement! 
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shown so much taste for practical re- 
nunciation of the degrading, the absurd, 
the novel dogma that Artists cannot go- 
vern an Academy of Arts ! 

Confining our view more particular- 
ly to New York, we discover the prin- 
cipal Artists embodied in the National 
Academy of Design, and struggling on- 
ward against the difficulties which have 
surrounded them, but which are now 
happily yielding to a more enlightened 
pu ic opinion, harmoniously and reso- 
utely proceeding in the path which 
they originally struck out. e Acade- 
my has arrived at its Tenth Annual 
Exhibition, and the unusual crowds, 
which are daily seen in its saloon, attest, 
in a language that cannot be mistaken, 
the increasing popularity, as well as 
soundness of the principles, of its Ex- 
hibition System. A new Institution, 
likewise, has been established, within 
the last twelvemonth, in Philadelphia, 
by the Artists themselves, which closed 
its first exhibition with even higher 
prospects of success than the National 
Academy of New York. We allude 
to the frtists’ Fund Society, which, un- 
der the active and vigilant Presidency of 
John Neagle, Esq., has manifested an 
independence and energy that are pro- 
phetic of unbounded success. Neither 
the hostilities of envious faction nor 
the jealous opposition of interested rivals 
can affect the welfare of an Institution 
which has been founded on the highest 
principles and kindliest affections of 
our nature, 

In glancing at the progress of the 
National Academy of Design, we are 
led to ask how it is that this progress 
has been so impeded by obstacles 
which it would seem to be in the power 
of a few individuals to remove? Why 
has it hitherto been compelled to strug- 
gle against misrepresentation and pre- 
judice? Although it has won a re- 
spectable place among the literary in- 
stitutions of the country, yet how has 
this been done? Why has it had to 
fight its way thither, and at so much 
personal sacrifice of some of the Ar- 
tists? Whence the opposition to its 
principles and its progress? Why has 
there been so little sympathy for the 
Academy in the public mind? Why no 
generous efforts to aid the Artists in 
giving full scope to their public spirit- 
ed desires and efforts? Is it, that we 
have no men of leisure, of fortune, of 
acquirements ? Is it, that there is no 
disposition among our citizens to en- 
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courage the Arts? No! these are not 
the causes of the former public apathy, 
nor of the opposition to the free action 
of the Academy of Design. We have 
a double object in investigating the 
causes of the disproportion between 
the efforts and deserts of the Artists, 
and the willingness to promote their 
views, of those whose wealth, intelli- 
gence, and taste, point them out as the 
natural encouragers of the Arts. The 
true causes are of public interest, and 
impartial justice requires an examina- 
tion of this matter. This scrutiny is 
rendered more necessary at the present 
moment, since not only do some of the 
misrepresentation and prejudice still 
exist in certain quarters, to the great 
detriment of the Arts—but great injus- 
tice has also been done, (springing, 
no doubt, from the same source,) to 
the Historian of the Arts of rn 
W. Dunlap, Esq. who has, by his 
fearless impartiality in the discharge 
of his duties as an historian, given 
offence, it seems, to some, by airly 
exposing, as we think, the principal 
and true causes of the difficulties with 
which the Arts of Design have had to 
contend in this city. In pursuing our 
inquiries into this subject, we have 
availed ourselves of many documents 
preserved by the National Academy, 
(of which Mr Dunlap is Vice Presi- 
dent,) and which illustrates its early 
history ; and we believe that the causes 
of the evils we deprecate, will be 
found to concentrate in a narrow, very 
narrow circle. In unfolding disagree- 
able truths, we shall avoid giving of- 
fence to personal feeling, so far as the 
nature of an examination into official 
conduct will permit. 

We will premise, that, of the gene- 
ral excellence of Mr Dunlap’s work on 
the Art of Design, there can be but 
one opinion. The mass of facts rela- 
tive to the earlier Artists and their 
works, tracing the progress of the Arts 
in the United States from their com- 
mencement to the present time, makes 
it invaluable; and whatever difference 
of opinion may exist as to particular 
parts, as to the partiality or impartiality 
of the author, in the various biogra- 
phies, as to the importance or insignifi- 
cance of this or that fact—one thing is 
certain, that the future historian must 
refer to the labours of Mr Dunlap to 
be informed of the most essential 
events in the progress of their arts, an 
account of which can never be omitted 
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in the history of the civilization of a 
country. 

In one branch of his labour, Mr 
— has had to pass over delicate 
ground. Biography, especially the 
biography of the living, cannot fail to 
give offence somewhere. If virtues 
are made too prominent, it wounds the 
envy of rivals, or the sense of justice 
of the impartial; if faults are noticed, 
however true, (and indeed the more 
true, the worse,) it draws out the in- 
dignation of the party concerned, and 
the sympathy of his friends, raising an 
outery against the luckless assailant. 
We are no advocates of the prevalent 
style of attacking personal characte; ; 
we have no words too strong to use in 
condemning that lawless interpreta- 
tion—that reckless disregard of all the 
sympathies connected with kindred, in 
which it is but too deplorably the cus- 
tom of the day to indulge, in any pub- 
lic excitement, either religious, politi- 
cal, or merely literary. Except in spe- 
cial and extraordinary cases, private 
character ought never to be the subject 
of public discussion; but the public 
character—the pudlie acts, of any one 
who holds a public station, (and every 
Artist is a public character,) is not 
only a proper subject of comment and 
scrutiny, but we cannot perceive how 
liberty could exist, were the severest 
comment and scrutiny of our public 
men universally denied to be right. 
The charge against Mr Dunlap is, that 
he has done, in various ways, great in- 
justice to the character of Mr Trum- 
bull, in his biography of that gentle- 
man. Mr Dunlap ies been accused of 
being actuated even by malevolent 
feelings towards him,—and, in proof, 
it has been said, that he has travelled 
out of his way, and made opportunities 
of attack, from a spirit of jealousy or 
revenge. Had these allegations any 
foundation in truth, Mr Dunlap would 
have had but little sympathy from us; 
and it was with some solicitude, there- 
fore, that we examined his volumes to 
ascertain the fact, and judge for our- 
selves. In the first place, then, we 
find that Mr Dunlap has animadverted 
only on the public character of Mr 
Trumbull. So far, then, Mr Dunlap 
has not transgressed perfect propriety. 
It is well known that Colonel Trum- 
bull, besides being an‘Artist, has occu- 

ied several prominent public stations. 

is character as an officer of the revo- 
lutionary army, on which great stress 
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is laid by Colonel Trumbull himself,— 
his character as a Commissioner under 
Jay’s treaty, (having been chosen by 
the two Commissioners appointed by 
Congress to make a fifth, by consent of 
the two English Commissioners, pro- 
bably in consequence of having been 
Mr Jay’s Secretary,) and his charae- 
ter (that which more nearly concerns 
the matter we have in hand,) as Pre- 
sident of the American Academy of 
Fine Arts; all these varieties of his 
public character are legitimate and pro- 
per topics, separately or together, of 
scrutiny and animadversion. As to the 
charge against Mr Dunlap, of travel- 
ling out of his way to attack Colonel 
Trumbull, it is sufficiently refuted, we 
think, if any one will take the trouble 
to notice that it is the method of the 
author to scatter anecdotes of almost 
every prominent Artist throughout the 
whole work, through the bi hies 
of other Artists. Anecdotes of West, 
Copley, Allston, Leslie, Morse, Sully 
and others, are not confined to the 
lives of each, but are interspersed 
throughout the volumes. That inci- 
dents concerning Colonel Trumbull 
should be less to his credit, may, or 
may not be owing to wrong feeling in 
Mr Dunlap, but it is no proof that he 
has gone out of his way to attack him, 
because they are inserted like the inci- 
dents concerning other Artists, in va- 
rious parts of the work. But, why not 
confine his remarks on Colonel ‘Trum- 
bull to his character as President of 
the American Academy of Fine Arts? 
Of this, no one could complain. Why 
comment on his character as a military 
officer? -We answer, that the conduct 
of an officer of the army is subject, 
like that of other public o: to pub- 
lic remark. Mr Dunlap has not trans- 
ssed the limits of right or propri 
= in this mening, oo if Colonel 
Trumbull has ever paraded his claims 
as a revolutionary officer, to shield his 
conduct as President of the Academy 
of Arts, or to monopolize government 
patronage, it is Colonel Trumbull who 
invites public inspection into the vali- 
dity of his military claims; and it be- 
comes doubly a duty to examine them, 
especially, too, when believed by any 
to be somewhat doubtful. A discus- 
sion, then, of these claims to conside- 
ration as a public officer in the revolu- 
tion, is not irrelevant in e his 
public character as President of the 
American Academy of Fine Arts? It is 
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a feeling in the highest degree praise- 
worthy in the character of this nation, 
that they, who perilled their lives in the 
cause of its independence, are held in 
such universal reverence. How does 
the very title of revolutionary soldier, 
pleaded in behalf of any one in a dis- 
pute, whether his services have been 
great or small, real or imaginary, yet 
engage for him ct once the public sym- 
pathies! Whether he be in the right or 
wrong, every other sentiment is swal- 
lowed up in those only of grateful re- 
collection and admiration. While we 
would ourselves duly honour this pa- 
triotic enthusiasm, we cannot be insen- 
sible to the danger, from its abuse or 
injustice towards other individuals, 
from an overbalanced reverence paid to 
the claims of revolutionary services ; 
as such it becomes specially the duty 
of an enlightened public to shield other 
deserving members of the community 
from the injurious effects that may 
arise from an abuse of its easily excit- 
éd sympathies. If the public is pre- 
pared to adopt the strange rule that 
revolutionary services may be pleaded 
not merely in extenuation, but in com- 
plete justification of wrongs—wrongs 
committed not only against individuals, 
bat against a whole class in society, 
yet evenhanded justice will scarcely 
suffer a further violation of its dictates, 
by a denial to the assailed party of the 
tight rigidly to scrutinize the preten- 
sions to a merit which confers such 
éxtraordinary, not to say dangerous, 

ower. It is not to be denied that 

olonel Trumbull has availed himself 
to the fall, personally and through his 
friends, on all occasions, of all the ad- 
vantages which public opinion con- 
cedes to the venerated heroes of the 
revolution; his claims as an officer of 
the revolution have ever been foremost 
in all his negociations for public em- 
ployment in his profession, and, in the 
Academic controversy, his antagonists 
found to their sorrow, sometimes in 
public, but oftener in private society, 
that the difference of opinion concern- 
ing an Academic system was not to be 
settled on its own merits, but that the 
military services, (real or imaginary,) 
of one of the combatants were foisted 
in, to influence the public decision; 
and the sympathetic chord in the pub- 
lic breast, which ever vibrates to the 


sound of revolutionary hero, was art- 
fully touched, to raise in his defence 
those public sympathies which the 
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unsoundness of his cause and the fee- 
bleness of his arguments, without this 
adventitious influence, would certainly 
have caused to appear still more pow- 
erfully on the side of his antagonist. 
An examination of Colonel Trambull’s 
revolutionary pretensions, therefore, is 
not irrelevant to the History of the 
Arts of Design in the United States. 
These pretensions have been so identi- 
fied with some of the vicissitudes of 
arts, so protruded into notice, that Mr 
Dunlap had no choice in the matter. 
As a faithful historian, writing traly 
the History of the Arts, he was com- 
pelled to examine them. If an influ- 
ence over the public mind has been 
acquired by pretensions to public ser- 
vices, and that influence is directly 
exerted in a manner hostile to the Arts 
of Design, the historian of those Arts 
cannot avoid, in the legitimate progress 
of his inquiries, searching into the va- 
lidity of pretensions which have been 
made to bear so importantly and disas- 
trously on his subject. 

We are now prepared briefly to con- 
sider the causes to which we at first 
alluded, of that disproportion between 
the unwearied efforts and professional 
success of the Artists, the tardy 
sympathy of the New York public in 
their favour: we wish to trace out the 
cause of the opposition to those public- 
spirited exertions of a class until late- 
ly neglected—an opposition which has 
been so long and so pertinaciously per- 
sisted in, and which is yet, (but hap- 
pily confined to a very limited quarter,) 
not entirely extinct. We have believ- 
ed that the taste, the talent, the wealth, 
and the disposition, all existed in New 
York, sufficient to raise the Arts of 
Design to their proper place—a place 
worthy of the character of the great 
commercial capital of the United 
States. The citizens of New York 
have not been behind their neighbours 
in liberal endowments of institutions 
for the promotion of literature, arts, 
and sciences. None are more ready to 
assist in a public-spirited enterprise, 
when a practicable or even plausi- 
ble plan has been presented to them. 
But, why have their sympathies been 
so tardily enlisted in favour of the Aca- 
demy of Design? There mast be a 
cause,—and this cause Mr Dunlap’s 
history, and the collected documents 
relating to the formation of the Aca- 
demy of moe, ho think, very clear- 
ly develope. is History, in brief, 
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exhibits sufficient proof, if any were 
needed, of the liberal spirit of those 
citizens of New York who formed the 
American Academy of the Fine Arts,— 
and shows, conclusively, that neither 
the disposition nor the means were, in 
the earliest period, wanting to encour- 
age the Arts. Some of our first citi- 
zens, among whom are prominent the 
names of Livingston, Clinton, Colden, 
Hosack, Murray, Wilkes, Cutting, ete. 
entered with zeal at once into the plan. 
There were then no Artists to whom 
could be confided the direction of the 
new Institution, that it might assume 
the character and rank of an Academy 
of Arts; yet it appears that these 
public-spirited gentlemen prepared the 
means, the models, the rooms, and the 
funds for a real Academy ; and as soon 
as an Artist appeared, of an establish- 
ed character—one whom they thought 
qualified to take the lead, they, in the 
same generous _— which prompted 
them to give the Institution existence, 
igned the chief direction into his 
hands; this Artist was Col. Trumbull. 
As President of the American Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts, then, for some 
twenty years, let us ask what has been 
the character of its progress under his 
administration; and, we hope it will 
be borne in mind, that we are now 
examining him in his Academic and 
not in his military character. The 
American Academy was handsomely 
and liberally endowed. The citizens 
who founded it, and the public who 
were fully disposed to second their ef- 
fort, had a right to expect, when they 
entrasted it to the chief direction of an 
Artist of President Trambull’s experi- 
ence and supposed knowledge of Aca- 
demiés, that he would manage it for 
the public benefit; that he would con- 
Ciliate and rally round him those of his 
fession who came to reside in the 
city; that the funds of the Institution 
would increase with the increase of the 
city; that the schools would be open- 
ed, and that the public mind would | be 
erilightened, on the nature of Acade- 
mies of Arts, and any misconceptions 
concerning them corrected, and the 
way for a progress in the Fine 
Arts, suited to the rapid advance of the 
country in all things else. What is the 
ral aspect of his administration ? 

e will not ask whether there has 
been any self sacrifice on the part of the 
President—we ask simply whether he 
did not consult, in his responsible 


situation, very exclusively, his own 
benefit? We find him, soon after en- 
tering on his Presidency, for example, 
negociating the sale of his own pic- 
tures (and those the least desirable) to 
the Academy, and involving it in a 
debt to him which it was unable to 
pay. What Academy in the world 
ever purchased, as models, the works 
of its own President, or of any living 
Artist? Did the English Academy 
ever purchase, or think of purchasing, 
even the fine pictures of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, its first President, or of Mr 
West, or of any of its members? The 
= of pictures of living Artists 
elongs to no Academie system in the 
world. And how was this debt to Pre- 
sident Trumbull expected to be paid? 
From the receipts of the exhibition: 
not the exhibition of these pictures 
exclusively, but of the pictures of 
other Artists, who were “ permitted to 
exhibit.” Other Artists were permit- 
ted, in fact, to make the money to su 
rt the President! No one, who fo 
ows out the errours of the principle 
thus established, can be surprised that 
Artists were alienated from an Aca- 
demy whose administration was made 
to tend only to the ndizement of 
one. In trath, the ‘Keademic system 
under the President’s administration 
was essentially radically wrong, while 
it could admit of — a mode of en- 
couraging Art. It was encouraging 
snyaleg but At-centeuieging Tale 
ousy, and alienation, and misanthro y; 
and, instead of wondering that Artists 
were displeased, and avoided such ap 
Academy, we should have been sur- 
— to learn that they could assem- 
le to carry forward such a plan, and 
be in harmony, one hour. e ve 
essence of disunion was thus infused 
into the system at the very commence- 
ment of the President’s career. And, 
in fact, what feelings did this novel 
plan generate in the minds of the Ar- 
tists, a class of men necessarily sensi- 
tive? They complained. But their 
complaints were treated with neglect 
and even with contamely. They com- 
plained to the public, but, feeble in 
numbers, a class more able to handle 
the pencil than the pen, their com- 
plaints, then of little consideration, 
were stifled by the superiour skill and 
influence and consideration of their o; 
posers, who rallied round the Prov. 
dent. Finding the President himself 
irresponsible for maladministration, to 
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any influence which they possessed in 
the Academy, and strongly entrench- 
ed in the public mind behind his revo- 
lutionary services, they ceased to take 
any interest in the Institution, and be- 
came a prey to despair and misanthro- 
pic feelings. No one who casts his eye 
over the biographies of the Artists who 
lived in New York during the early 
days of the American Academy, under 
Mr Trumbull’s presidency, can fail to 
perceive that they exhibit a discontent 
and heart-brokenness, a misanthropy 
which can be accounted for but on the 
supposition that their spirits were 
broken down by a sense of suffering 
under an irremediable evil. Does this 
appear to some too serious an effect to 
be traced to such a cause? Not to 
those who understand how fatal to a 
sensitive mind are the ranklings of a 
grief engendered by the endurance of 
injustice, without hope of relief. 

In receiving money exclusively for 
the loan of his pictures, and partly paid 
for by the labours of his brethren, the 
President ought to have known that 
by these selfish measures (for they can 
take no other shape) he was introdu- 
cing a novel practice into Academies 
of Arts, which, if persisted in, must 
inevitably keep aloof the Artists from 
the Institution and from each other. 
No harmony could possibly long exist 
among any class where the attempt was 
made to make the great body of that 
class labour for the pecuniary aggran- 
dizement of one of their number, or 
even for the raising of funds to be dis- 
bursed without their advice or controul. 
It is a notorious fact, then, that the Ar- 
tists since President Trumbull’s ad- 
ministration have ever been dissatisfied 
with the American Academy; there 
was never a time of any continuance in 
which fresh trouble was not occurring 
to mar the harmony of its movements. 
Such an effect had a sufficient cause. 
What is it? Has it ever occurred that 
it may have arisen from the malad- 
ministration of the President? Or can 
the cautious officer of the Revolution 
do nothing amiss? Must it be of course 
the fault of the querulous Artists ? 
How comes it to pass that the Artists 
of New York are a querulous, discon- 
tented set only in connection with the 
American Academy of Fine Arts, and 
have continued perfectly harmonious 
and contented for now near ten years 
under a different system of administra- 
tion? But whence originated this im- 
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putation of querulousness on the char- 
acter of Artists, an imputation which 
has been reiterated so often that, even 
with overwhelming evidence of its un- 
truth, the Artists are still stigmatized 
with the charge? It originated with 
President Trumbull. ‘ Artists,” says 
he, “are unfit to manage an Academy. 
They are always quarrelling among 
themselves !” 

We have seen how the President 
managed the means furnished by the 
founders of the American Academy, 
directing them to his own private bene- 
fit; and we have also seen how far he 
succeeded in conciliating the regards 
of the Artists to the interests of the 
Academy. We will take a closer view 
of subsequent events relating to the In- 
stitution during his administration. It 
was a very natural consequence of the 
increase of the city that Artists should 
increase, and as natural for them to have 
their attention drawn to an Institution 
which, by being called an Academy, 
invited them into it. Yet it is well 
known that Artists, fresh comers, after 
a short acquaintance with the principles 
and administration of the American 
Academy, kept aloof from it, or had 
but a nominal connection with it. There 
was something about it repulsive to 
them, in its principles, or administra- 
tion, or both. Quarrelsome as Artists 
are said to be, by President Trumbull, 
(and we readily concede that it may be 
the honest conviction of his own expe- 
rience,) there was never a time in the 
history of the Arts when they did not 
as naturally clan together as bees in a 
hive, if by accident they were in the 
same neighbourhood. As far as our 
knowledge extends, true Artists are 

regarious, and they had no sooner 
ound their numbers sufficiently enlar- 
ged in this city for working together, 
than they assembled as by a common 
instinct to devise means for their own 
improvement. ‘They formed a drawing 
association. How did President Trum- 
bull now manage? Did he show that 
sympathy for his professional brethren 
which his station should have led him 
to exert? Might not the formation of 
a drawing association by the Artists 
seem to be a reflection upon the Acade- 
my? For the President had been op- 
posed to Academic schools, and embar- 
rassed all attempts to form them ; and 
here was now an organization of the 
Artists in a school by themselves. 
Might it not result in a rival Academy? 
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Fear often creates the event it dreads. 
We have it from the best source that 
the Artists in the first formation of their 
association, neither had the intention of 
opposing the American Academy or of 
forming a new one, but simply made a 
uiet unobtrusive temporary organiza- 
tion for their own special improvement 
in drawing, so essential to all Artists. 
But the fears of rivalry, it seems, ope- 
rated so powerfully in the mind of, at 
least, one of the directors of the Ame- 
rican Academy that they suggested to 
him the plan of clandestinely enlisting 
the whole association, (more than thirty 
in number) as students of the Academy. 
At whose suggestion so bright a scheme 
was planned, a scheme to enrol the first 
Artists of the city as students in their 
profession under some half dozen gen- 
tlemen of other professions, we are not 
apprized, but this indiscreet act threw 
the association into a ferment, and for 
the first time the thought was suggest- 
ed of the formation of a real Academy. 
The leaders of the Association, how- 
ever, succeeded in allaying the excite- 
ment and formed what appeared on the 
whole the most desirable plan, the plan 
of attempting a harmonious accommo- 
dation and union with the Academy, 
rovided its obnoxious features, those 
features which degraded them into per- 
= dependence, would be removed. 
as this excellent opportunity impro- 
ved—the rare opportunity of connect- 
ing the body of Artists with the Acade- 
my—and so forming a real Academy— 
and infusing fresh vigour into its de- 
caying system, and enabling it to rea- 
lize the original intentiong of its munifi- 
cent founders? No. The history of 
these transactions, which we have re- 
cently examined, shows this result. The 
association of Artists were an indepen- 
dent and courteous body of men, treat- 
ing with fairness and openness on the 
terms of uniting themselves with the 
Academy, touching with the greatest 
delicacy on the objectionable features 
of the system, waiving their rights and 
submitting to an obnoxious law in the 
hope that they might be able to con- 
ciliate all interests, and even paying a 
considerable sum into the treasury of 
the Academy to consummate the ar- 
rangement. 

In the proceedings of the Academy, 
on the other hand, there is an appear- 
ance of trick, a mysterious and evasive 
management, an unwillingness to meet 
fairly the question—and after all the 


preliminaries were amicably settled to 
depend upon the issue of the annual 
election, the whole plan was defeated 
and the union prevented in a manner, 
and with too palpable evidence of a 
violation of faith little creditable to the 
Academy or its President. By this 
act the American Academy contumeli- 
ously cut off from all union with it, 
those whose services are not only con- 
sidered essential in all Academies of 
Arts, but whose presence alone consti- 
tutes an Academy. The Academy of 
Fine Arts at that moment committed 
suicide. And by whose advice, and 
direction? President Trumbull’s. And 
was President Trumbull indeed igno- 
rant of the Academic system; had he 
resided so many years in Europe with- 
out making himself better acquainted 
with the economy of institutions, in 
name, at least, like the one over which 
he presided? Did he not know that 
Artists were essential to guide an Aca- 
demy ? Yet he says, on this occasion : 
‘* Artists are unfit to manage an Acade- 
my-.”” When did he learn that absurdi- 
ty? We pretend not to divine the mo- 
tives which induce him to reject his 
professional brethren. It is possible he 
might have thought that Artists would 
not be likely to be so manageable as 
less knowing, more confiding connois- 
seurs—in voting the funds of the insti- 
tution—and involving it in debt to pur- 
chase the President's pictures. 

The Artists, being rejected from asso- 
ciating themselves in the Academy of 
Fine Arts, immediately formed an 
Academy like other Academies of Arts 
all the world over—they founded the 
National Academy of Design. We pass 
from considering the gradual rise amidst 
accumulated and adventitious difficul- 
ties, of this Academy, its persevering 
exertions, its increasing strength, its 
present established character, and its 
growing popularity, to inquire what 
was the course of the administration of 
President Trumbull after the body of the 
Artists were denied any participation 
in the affairs of the Academy. The Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts has still corporate ex- 
istence, but has been gradually declin- 
ing into a society to let exhibition rooms, 
Some few Artists, we believe, either 
through lukewarmness or unacquainted 
with the principles involved in the con- 
troversy, so vitally affecting the profes- 
sional character of Artists, or, it may 
be, disaffected with their brethern from 
some slight miff, have retained a torpid 
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connection with it; having, of necessity, 
few if any sympathies with its head. 
The stockholders of the Academy were 
not alike indifferent to the interest of the 
Arts ; the great majority, it is believed, 
while they deplored the state to which 
their institution was reduced by the 
gross maladministration of its officers, 
and by the errours of principle with 
which the President had filled their 
minds, on finding these, did not correct, 
yet felt, doubtless, the delicacy of gene- 
rous men towards him, and thought it 
better temporarily to submit to the evils 
which he had brought upon them than 
to wound the feelings of a man far ad- 
vanced in years by marked exclusion of 
him from office. Some few, more de- 
sirous of saving the institution from a 
ruin which they saw must inevitably 
occur, if matters were suffered to con- 
tinue much longer in the same course, 
determined to make an effort once more 
to bring into the institution the Artists 
now embodied in the National Acade- 
my. As a first step, they sounded 
President ‘Trumbull, and hearing from 
him that he was about to retire from 
the city, they obtained his consent to 
the effort—he indeed went so far as to 
express a wish that negociations for the 
union of the two Academies might be 
set on foot. His words were, ‘* Don’t 
consider me at all in the business. I 
shall be absent—manage it as you think 
best.” The Artists of the National 
Academy, throwing into oblivion their 
former ill treatment and the misrepre- 
sentations under which they had suf- 
fered, met the proposal with the same 
—— that they had ever 
shown. e committees of the two 
Academies consulted together, and the 
good feeling manifested by both parties, 
soon amicably adjusted a plan which 
put an end to all collision between the 
two institutions and promised the hap- 
piest result. Mutual sacrifices were 
made to gain a common end, “ the bet- 
fer encouragement of the Arts,” and 
there was not a disputing voice on either 
side. We are informed that when the 
committees had completed this happy 
arrangement, the mutual congratula- 
tions were warm and enthusiastic, and 
plans for celebrating the union, and for 
an address, ete., for a public compli- 
mentary service to President Trumbull, 
on his retirement, were informally pro- 
posed, and, in the feeling of the mo- 
ment, met with a cordial and universal 
approbation. The committees separa- 
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ted highly elated. How did the respec, 
tive Academies receive the re of 
their joint committees ? The National 
Academy of Design unanimously ac- 
cepted it. In the American Academy 
a singular scene and different result oc- 
curred. ‘Col. Trumbull,” says the re- 
port, “left the ehair, and made an ad- 
dress against accepting it,” (the report 
of the joint committees) “and after 
the address, the majority seemed so 
manifestly opposed to the report, that 
it was deemed unnecessary to put it to 
vote, and it” (Mr Trumbull’s addre 
a written document which he ha 
brought in his pocket) was ordered to 
be placed on file.” It was likewise ‘‘or- 
dered to be entered on the minutes, and 
three hundred copies to be printed.” 
Jet us review this extraordinary busi- 
ness, for it caps the climax of the mys- 
tery and wrong-headedness of Presi- 
dent Trumbull’s administration. We 
find President Trumbull desiring nego- 
ciations to be opened with the National 
Academy of Design; he tells those of 
his friends in his own institution, who 
sound him on the subject, that he is to 
be considered as out of the way—he 
does not intend to interfere in any 
scheme they may think for the benefit 
of the Academy. The gentlemen take 
him at his word; the National Academy 
is invited to a mutual conference ; the 
invitation is accepted ; the utmost cor- 
diality prevails; a plan of union is 
settled, to the satisfaction of both com- 
mittees ; it is officially sanctioned by 
the National Academy, and waits only 
the sanction of the American Academy, 
when lo! as soon as the report is pre- 
sented to the Board, President Trum- 
bull leaves the Chair, takes out of his 
ocket a written document, all prepared 
forehand, filled with bitter recrimina- 
tions upon the National Academy of 
Design, uncovers again all the former 
subjects of difference which the spirit of 
mutual conciliation had buried, reite- 
rates assertions against the Artists, which 
had formerly been demonstrated to be 
utterly without foundation, and oppo- 
ses, in the most vehement language, 
the whole plan of union! And how is 
this tirade of the President reviewed by 
the Directors? What vote do they take? 
What answer do they make to the ex- 
pecting committee of the National Aca- 
demy of Design; in what terms do they 
accept or reject the report? This as- 
tounding address seems so to have pa- 
ralyzed them, that they forgot the com- 
mon forms of business, and even those 
modes of intercourse with a public 
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body which courtesy and the customs 
of civilized life have established; they 
guessed that the report would be reject- 
ed, and so they thought it not worth 
while to take any vote on the subject ; 
it was a matter of no consequence even 
to give a formal answer to the National 
Academy. The address of President 
Trumbull was ordered to be put on file, 
and three hundred copies to be printed! 
So the subject of union which had been 
privately discussed between the two in- 
stitutions, and till this opposition of 
President Trumbull, had been arranged 
without a dissenting voice, was to be 
spread before the public, to revive the 
former disputes, and render union for- 
ever hopeless. The Academy of De- 
sign, which had met the proposal of 
union, as appears throughout the whole 
transaction, with the most cordial spirit 
of conciliation—which officially had ac- 
cepted the terms unanimously, and 
whose committee were assembled, wait- 
ing the ratification of the other party, 
is suddenly and unceremoniously dis- 
missed, and even compelled once more 
to stand on the defensive before the 
public against renewed, disparaging 
imputations, which had been repeated- 
ly refuted and proved to be groundless. 
What madness, bent on destruction, 
could have possessed the President? 
Twice has he defeated the negociations 
for bringing the body of Artists into the 
American Academy, and thus, with his 
own hand, has laid the axe at the root 
of its existence. If President Trum- 
bull’s agency in the first defeat of the 
union is a little more covered up, the 
second and last is palpably and entirely 
his own. ‘Two years have sufficed to 
show the result of this last, this suicidal 
measure of his academic administration. 
The American Academy has received 
its deathblow from the hand of its Pre- 
sident. This is a sorry result, indeed, 
of twenty years’ administration of an 
institution. To have it delivered into 
his management liberally endowed, 
with the means to accomplish the end 
of an Academy of Arts, patronized b 

the city government, and in favour wi 

the public ; and then, at the end of 
twenty years, to deliver it back in 
debt, out of favour with all, decayed— 
and, as an Academy, dead!—And is not 
this the truth? Do not wellknown facts 
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Trumbull’s revolutionary services. This 
is unfair; and it is due to an indus- 
trious, public-spirited and able literary 
man, in the vale of years as well as Mr 
Trumbull, that, in the fulfilment of his 
public duty as an historian, he should 
be protected from the extraneous influ- 
ences attempted to be arrayed against 
him. 

If we have misstated in matters re- 
lative to Mr Trumbull’s Presidency, 
we shall be happy to correctany errour 
that may be pointed out; but, if our 
account is true, then the cause of truth 
and justice—the cause of the arfs, all 
require that the facts should be now 
clearly and fairly stated. If the ques- 
tions then are again asked, as they 
have often been asked, and, as every 
Artist testifies to us, are still every da 
asked, why New York interests itself 
so little in the Arts, and why there are 
two Academies ?—Why the Artists do 
not unite with the old Academy !— 
Why Mr Dunlap has been so severe on 
Mr Trumbull in his History >—Why 
Artists are quarrelsome ?—and other 
kindred questions connected with the 
Arts—we have endeavoured to give the 
means of effectually answering them. 
We have not touched upon Mr Trum- 
bull’s character as an Artist, but only 
as President. His principal works, by 
the praiseworthy generosity of Yale 
College, have been purchased, and are 
appropriately preserved to the country 
in a handsome gallery, which will en- 
able a future and more impartial gene- 
ration to decide upon his merits asa 
painter. There can be no doubt, that, 
when the errours and incompetence of 
the President, and the mischiefs of his 
administration, in retarding the pro- 
gress of the Arts, shall have been re- 
medied and forgotten, the sterling 
merits of the painter will entitle him 
to a high among those Artists 
whose genius has honoured | their 
country. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


As the Editor will be absent on a journey, during most of the win- 
ter, the first number of the seventh volume, or No. XXXIX. of the 
Monthly, will not appear before the first day of February. Thence- 
forth, it will be regularly published, without any delay. 


WILLIAM FEURING, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANO FORTES, 


No. 217 Chesnut street, three doors above Seventh, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
All kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS neatly repaired. Old Pianos 
taken in exchange. 
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